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THE EASTERN CHALUKYAS 

I 

HISTORY OF THE DYNASTY 

P ui.ak£sin II conquered the whole of the Eastern Deccan quite early 
in Ins reign and tlicreupon appointed his brother viceroy of the newly 
acquired territory Very soon the viccroyalty developed into an 
independent kingdom without any opposition by PulakeSin, and his brother, 
Vishnuvardhana, who is referred to invariably as 'the hump-back’ {kubjd) 
in all later inscriptions, became the founder of a line which outhved the mam 
dynasty for many generations and is known to history as that of the Eastern 
Qialukyas Few Indian famihes, mdecd, have held the throne for such a long 
period, they were lords of the Vengi country for nearly five centuries before 
dieir destmy called diem to a Tamil kingdom in the south, and they con- 
tinued to hold Vengi for several generations even after that; they were m 
fact the makers of the Telugu culture and literature 
The very numerous copper-plate charters, together with a smaller number 
of stone mscriptions, form our main sources for the history of the dynasty. 
From the reign of Vijayaditya m Gunaga onwards (the second half of the 
ninth century) the charters cover practically the entire history of the dynasty 
down to the date of each particular record, the genealogical connexions, the 
duration of each reign, and a sketch of the mam political occurrences, are 
thus found in many versions which m fact exhibit a remarkable measure of 
overall agreement, some discrepancies mdeed there are, but a detailed dis- 
cussion of these, or of the mmute questions of chronology arising from 
astronomical details preserved m the mscriptions, should be held to fall out- 
side the scope of this general history, m the account which follows we shall 
present the results of our study of the evidence, addmg merely the outlmes 
of the mam arguments m support of these where such appear necessary, and 
for chronology we shall follow the data set forth by Mr B V Krishnarao, 
who has revised the conclusions reached by Fleet in 1891 m the li gh t- of dis- 
coveries which have accumulated since that time. 

The kmgdom of Vengi, as it came to be called m the course of time, com- 
prised at Its greatest extent the whole area between the Mahendra mountams 
in Kalmga and the Manneru nver m Nellore,* its western boundary ran m 
general along the foot of the Eastern ghats, though temporary extensions 
often brought areas farther west under the rulers of Vengi from time to time 
Eastern Ch^ukya history is at times largely the record of disputes about the 
succession m which for some time the Rashttakutas, and the Ch^ukyas of 

* -w, 34* 



472 HISTORY OF THE DYNASTY 

Kalyani from the west, and later the Cholas from the south, mterfered, not 
always altogether dismterestedly , the Gangas of Kahnga as well as of Mysore, 
and the Qialukyas of Vemulavada and Mudugonda, also find a place in the 
picture from time to time. 


Kttbja Vtshmtvardhana 

By the date when the Kopparam plates of PulakeSm were bemg issued 
(a d 631), his brother Vishnuvardhana had many successes m the Eastern 
Deccan to his credit and had already become virtually independent This 
seems to be the meamng of the statement that he had secured the kmgdom 
for his son, and the eighteen years uniformly allotted to him in all later 
charters may be taken to be covered by the period a d 624-41. He had 
acquired the titles Vishamasiddhi (one who has attained successes m difficult 
enterprises), a name he is said to have owed to his great abihty m takmg all 
types of impregnable fortresses, and Makaradhvaja and Kamadeva, both 
words denotmg the Indian Cupid — epithets which would seem to convey a 
satire on his person if he really was a cripple The two copper-plate records 
of grants which he issued as an independent ruler botli come from the 
Vizagapatam District, one of them is dated m the eighteenth year of his 
reign, while the other, bearing no date, was given at Pishtapura It is a 
reasonable inference that a part of Kahnga was mcluded m Vishnuvardhana’s 
kingdom, but traces of his rule farther south are not wantmg, and if the 
Vishnukundms continued their rule m Vengi (Dendaluru) under Madhava HI 
or his son Mancannabhattaraka, they must have done so as vassals of a 
superior power m the same way as did the Durjayas of the forest country to 
the north of their territory ^ An archaic rock mscription of Vishamasiddhi 
from Chezarla in the Guntur District may well be a record of his reign * But 
even if this be doubted, there is the exphat statement in an inscription of 
A.D. 1132, also from the Guntur District, that Buddharaja, the founder of 
the Kondapadumati family, was employed by Kubja Vishnuvardhana, and 
obtamed from him as a reward for his services the rulership of a district 
comprismg seventy-three villages ^ And beside this the land which formed 
the subject of PulakeSin’s gift recorded on the Kopparam plates was situated 
in Karma-rashtra, also part of the Guntur and Nellore territories ^ There is 
in fact htde doubt that Vishnuvardhana I became evenmally the ruler of very 
nearly the whole of the Vengi kmgdom of which the extent has been mdicated 
above The wars between his brother PulakeSm and the Pallava Nara- 
simhavarman I may perhaps have given him his opportumty for mcreasmg 
his own holdmgs m the south 

Late mscriptions say that a general Kalakampa of the Pattavardhana fimaily 

* Atavi Durja3ra of the Matsya family figures as the Sjnaptt in the Chipurapallee Plates, lA, 

XX, 15 * 154 of 1899, ABB, 1900, para 35 

* zf4 of 1892, also HI, VI, 269-70 ' ■* HI, xvui, 237-8 



JAYASIMHA I AND HIS SUCCESSORS 473 

slew a bitter personal enemy, Daddura by name, on the field of battle and 
seized his insigma under the orders of Vishnuvardliana,* we hear of Kala- 
kampa’s successors under later monatchs, but do not know who Daddura 
was Ayyana-mahadevi appears to have been the queen of Kub}a Vishnu- 
vardhana and was named as his executrix in one of the king’s grants, as we 
learn from an inscription of one of his descendants, Vishnuvardliana III, 
wlucli renewed tlic original grant of a village to a Jama temple, Nadumbi- 
basadi, originally built by the queen at Bezwada. This document is also 
mterestmg as the earliest known mention of Jaimsm in the Tclugu country 


Jqyasiff/Aa I 


Vishnuvardliana was followed on the throne by his sons Jayasimha 
Vallabha I and Indra Bhattaraka Jayasimha had a long reign of thirty-three 
years, A D. 641-73 ; several records exist of grants dated in his reign, but other- 
wise we have litde information as to its history. Kghapka, college of higher 
education, is said to have been functioning at Asanapura from which the 
lung issued one of his decrees. Like his father, Jayasimha was a Bhagavata; 
he held the title Sarvasiddhi, successful in everything, and his learning is 
highly praised. An epigraph on stone at Vipparla, dated m the eighth year 
of his reign, is among the earliest known Telugu mscriptions 3 He was 
followed by his younger brother Indra Bhattaraka, whose rule was cut short 
by a combmation of hostile prmces headed by an Adhira)a Indra whose 
identity is difficult to estabUsh There is a decree for a grant issued by Indra 
Bhattaraka m which he is given the tide Tyagadhenu (cow of hberahty) * 
His own reign is generally said to have lasted only seven days, but his son 
Vishnuvardhana II occupied the throne for nine years, bore the tides 
Vishamasiddhi, Pralayaditya, and others, and was followed in turn by his son 
Mangi Yuvara)a, who was entided Vijayaditya and Vijayasiddhi, and who 
ruled for twenty-five years, ad 682-706. Both Vishnuvardhana 11 and 
Mangi Yuvaraja seem to have been grown-up prmces even during the reign 
of their uncle Jayasimha I, Vishnuvardhana indeed calls himself the son of 
Jayasimha m one of his mscriptions — ^this of course is not mtended to be 
taken m the hteral sense 

Mangi Yuvaraja, Vijayasiddhi, ruled for twenty-five years (a d 682-706) 
and his son, Jayasimha 11 Sarvasiddhi, for thirteen (ad 706-18) After 
Jayasimha’s reign there seems to have occurred the first dispute about succes- 
sion between his surviving half-brotheis, the younger one KokkiU seized 
the throne and held it for six months before yielffing it up to the elder Vishnu- 
vardhana m The quarrel apparendy ended m a compromise by which 
Kokkih was allowed to rule a portion of territory surroundmg T?.tamqnrVii 


* SII, 1, 40 

* 147 of 1899 

* ET, xviu, 3 


* CP, no 9 of 1916-17 
♦ lA, XX, 97, JBBRAS, XVI, 117 



474 HISTORY OF THE DYNASTY 

in Middle Kalinga as his appanage. We have evidence that this collateral line 
continued to hold this district for at least four generations,* including the 
lifetime of Kokkih, who assumed the title Vijayasiddhi for ihc short period 
durmg which he reigned as kmg of Vengi. It is perhaps worth noting 
that Kokkih was also one of the titles held by the Western Qiajukya ruler 
Vikramaditya I,* an elder contemporary of Mangi Yuvaraja 

Vtshntwardhana III 

After he had driven out his usurpmg' younger brother, Vishnuvardhana HI 
occupied the throne for a long time, enjoymg a reign of thirty-seven years 
(a d 719-5 5) A number of decrees for grants issued durmg his reign have 
come to hght and several of these are mteresting in one way or another One 
renewmg an early grant by Kub)a Vishnuvardhana has been noticed already 
m our account of that kmg’s reign In another the queen of Vishnuvardhana 
ni, Vijayamahadevi, appears as the executrix {ajnapti)^ and the kmg himself 
IS described by the tide Tribhuvananku^a (an elephant goad to die three 
worlds) m the colophon to the grant 3 A third mscription records a grant by 
Prithivi Pori, a daughter of Mangi Yuvaraja and therefore sister of Vishnu- 
vardhana m ^ This kmg had the tide Vishamasiddhi It was m his reign that 
one of his oflScers, a Nishada Boya chieftam named Prithivi-Vyaghra, came 
mto conflict with the celebrated Pallava general Udayachandra who defeated 
him m the batde of Nellore, capturmg many elephants and much booty and 
securmg a part of Vishnuraja’s territory for the Pallava monarch Nandi- 
varman 11 * Such is the Pallava version of what took place, Pnthivi-Vyaghra 
could obviously not have entered on his conflict with the powerful kmgdom 
m the south without Vishnuvardhana’s consent and both rulers sufiered for 
It But It was more of the nature of a skirmish on the frontier leadmg mdeed 
to some loss of territory, but with htde tangible effect on the strength or 
stabihty of the Vengi kmgdom 

Vishnuvardhana III was succeeded by his son Vijayaditya I, Vijayasiddhi, 
who ruled for eighteen years (a D 755-72) At the dose of his father’s reign 
and the begmnmg of his own there occurred m the Western Deccan the 
pohtical revolution by which the Chalukyas of Badami lost their domimon 
and were succeeded by the Rashtrakutas imder Dantidurga The enmity of 
the new hne to the Chalukyas soon began to manifest itself agamst the Vengi 
kmgdom also A Rashtrakuta mscription of A D 769 states that Yuvaraja 
Govmda II had led an expedition agamst the Vengimandala,® and had 
received the submission of the ruler of Vengi offered to him m his victorious 
camp at the confluence of the Musi and the Krishna rivers, together with the 

* CP, 10 and II of 1908-9, ARE, 1909, 11, jj-y 

* El, XIV, 148 * CP, 9 of 1913-14 

* CP, 10 of 1919-20, El, xvm, j8 * SII, u, 368 

® El, VI, 210-11 



VIJAYADITYA II 475 

surrender of treasure, troops, and terrain. This statement, even if taken at its 
face value, docs not show tihat Vcngi suffered any serious deprivation on this 
occasion The Rashtrakuta forces did not enter the Vengi kingdom and there 
was no actual dash of arms On the other hand, the successful march of the 
Yuvaraja to the frontiers of the Vengi kingdom, where he was obviously met 
by ambassadors from his rival’s court, was a shadow cast by coming events 
on the fortunes of the Eastern Chalukyas. 


Vtshnuvardhana IV 

Vijayaditya’s son was Vishnuvardhana IV who ruled for thirty-six years 
(a d 772-808). Early in his reign he became involved in the dispute between 
Rashtrakuta Govinda II and his younger brother Dhruva, and took the side 
of Govinda, the ruling sovereign, against his tebelhous brother But Dhruva 
emerged as the victor, after seizing the throne for himself he set out to 
pumsh the supporters of Govinda, among them the ruler of Vengi In his 
expedition against the Eastern Qialukya kingdom, Dhruva was well served 
by Ankesari I, the Qulukya feudatory of Vemulavada Vishnuvardhana was 
forced to admit defeat and to make lus peace with Dhruva by offering him 
the hand of his daughter SilamahadevI, who became that ruler’s chief queen ' 
The subordmate relation of Vengi to the Rashtrakutas continued after ihe 
reign of Dhruva under his son Govinda in whose inscriptions claim that the 
ruler of Vengi was ever ready to carry out his suzerain’s behests with alacrity,* 
the statement that he helped to build the surrounding wall of his suzeram’s 
camp has sometimes been understood to refer to the fortification of Manya- 
kheta Vishnuvardhana IV had three sons, two being Vijayaditya II and 
Bhima Saluki who quarrelled over the succession, and the third, the son 
of a Haihaya prmcess, Rudra by name, who took the side of Vijayaditya 


Vijayaditya II 

Vijayaditya II was a great warrior who waged fierce wars agamst the 
Rashtrakutas and their aUies for many years He was known by the titles 
Narendramrgamja (the hon among kings), Chalukya-Rama, and Vikrama- 
dhavala (of shining valour). He is credited with a reign of forty years (a d 
808-47),* ^d these were ^ed with strife and contention He resented the 
hold of the Rashtrakutas over Vengi, and they in turn treated him as a rebel 
and found a convenient tool m his half-brother Bhima Saluki whom they 
set up as his rival So long as Govmda HI was aided by vassals hke the 
Western Gangas and the Chalukyas of Vemulavada, things went badly for 
Vijayaditya ; but when Govinda died about ad 814, leaving a child Amogha- 
Varsha I on the Rashtrakuta throne, Vijayaditya gained the upper hand. 


* Ef, aoi, 107, U 36-9. 

* JAHRS, uc, 28 


* El, VI, 244-5, V 19 
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defeated die Gangas, deposed Bhima Saluki, and regained the kingdom; 
he also overran considerable parts of the Rashtrakuta country.* 

Later inscriptions say of Vijayaditya that he fought io8 batdes agamst the 
Gangas and Rattas, incessantiy, night and day, for twelve years with sword 
in hand, and that he also erected io8 Siva temples called Narendre^Varas 
after his tide. This number io8 is obviously conventional and not to be 
understood hterally, the twelve years may well be the duration of Bhima 
Saluki’s sycophancy Vijayaditya was assisted in his wars by his son Vishnu- 
vardhana V, who for that reason came to bear the surname Kih (War), 
Vishnuvardhana married a Rashtrakuta prmcess Silamahadevi, probably oiF 
the Gujarat branch, but reigned for only about a year and a half after his 
father’s death 


Vtjqyddttja 111 Gtinaga 

On the death of Kah Vishnuvardhana, or Vishnuvardhana V, after his 
short period as king, his eldest son Vijayaditya HI, better known as Gunaga 
Vijayaditya, ascended the throne in a.d 849 and ruled the kmgdom for forty- 
four years He had several tides of which Gunake-nallata (the lover of excel- 
lence or virtue), Parachakra-Rama (Rama amid the arcle of his enemies), 
Tripura-martya-mahe^vara (the mortal mahehara to the three aties), and 
Vallabha (the lord) are the most important. Three well-defined stages are 
clearly noticeable in the history of his reign • (i) It began with a short period 
of victory and eiqiansion, (2) then followed a isastrous defeat and prolonged 
subjection to foreign rule, and (3) the end was agam a period of brilhant 
mili tary victories leadmg to the assumption of imperial authority over the 
whole of the Deccan 

As soon as he had ascended the throne, Vijayaditya III had to send an 
expedition agamst the Boya-Kottams — ^the districts i^abited by the Boyas 
m the south The Boyas were a race of hardy warriors who occupied the 
northern marches of the Pallava kmgdom correspondmg to the present 
Nellore District, and they offered stubborn resistance to the advance of the 
Qialukyan arms in the south Though their coimtry appears to have been 
overrun and brought withm the pale of the Eastern ^alukya territory some 
time before the accession of Gunaga Vijayaditya, their power was not com- 
pletely broken The death of Vishnuvardhana V, and the accession of his 
youthEul son, mspired them with fresh hope of regammg their freedom They 
refused to obey his orders and attempted to assert their mdependence. 

Vijayaditya III, who was a strong and powerful monarch, could not brook 
this deiSance of lus authority He resolved to put down the rebelhon with a 
stern TianH and to chastise the Boyas for their msolence He dispatched an ^ 
army under Pandaranga, the son of Kadeyaraja, with mstructions to demohsh 
the strongholds of the B 5 yas and to subjugate their country Two important ^ 

* ARE, 1912, u, 6 z, 1918, u, 4 ff , SII, 1, 39 



VIJAYADITYA III GUNAGA 477 

forts, Kattem and Nellore, where the rebels had concentrated their forces, 
are mentioned in this connexion. The hand of the invader fell heavily on 
both Pandaranga dismantled the former and reduced the latter to ashes He 
advanced triumphantly to the frontier of Tondaimandalam and halted on 
the shore of the Puhcat lake, where he founded a new township called 
Pandarangam and bmlt a temple in honour of Siva, Pandaranga Mahe^vara, 
both named after himself * 

Pandaranga’s expedition agamst the Boya-Kottams was not a mere mihtary 
raid It resulted in the permanent annexation of the south-eastern Telugu 
country which had probably been until that time a fief of the Pallavas The 
kmgdom of Vengi increased in extent; and Pandaranga, on whom the king 
seems to have bestowed the governorship of the conquered territory, estab- 
hshed hims elf at Kandukur in the Nellore District, which he is said to have 
made as famous as Bezwada, the Eastern Chalukya capital * 

Vijayaditya was next involved m a war with a diief called Rahana; nothmg 
IS known about the identity of this individual or the country over which he 
bore sway Pandaranga worsted him in battle, and won a great victory for his 
master ^ 

The senes of victories which marked the opening years of Vijayaditya’s 
reign was, however, broken by a serious reverse Although Vijayaditya was, 
through his mother Silamahadevi, the daughter of Indravallabha, the younger 
brother of Govmda III and a saon of the Rashtrakuta royal family, he yet 
came into conflict with his cousin Amoghavarsha I some time subsequent to 
his victory over Rahana The circumstances leading up to the war are not 
clearly known Flushed with victory over the Boyas and Rahana, Vqayaditya 
attacked and destroyed Stambhapuri, the modern Cumbum in the Kurnool 
District, which was then included in the Rashtrakuta domimons. This inroad 
naturally provoked reprisals Amoghavarsha sent an expedition to Vengi to 
chastise Vijayaditya and reduce him to subjection The two armies met at 
Vingavalh, a village which probably stood somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Cumbum, and a sangumary battle took place The Eastern Chalukya 
forces sustamed a crushmg defeat, and Vijayaditya was obhged to submit to 
Amoghavarsha I and to acknowledge him as his hege and sovereign + 
Vijayaditya could not easily shake off the Rashtrakuta yoke thus imposed 
on him, and it was not until the death of Amoghavarsha I about ad 88o 
that he was able to regain his independence His loss of mdependence and 
submission to the Rashtrakuta authority did not, however, completely curtail 
his mihtary activity He did not embark, it is true, on any war on his own 
account, but he joined the forces of Hs overlord and rendered him valuable 
service agamst the rebelhons of the feudatories who attempted to overthrow 
his power Nitimarga Permanadi, the Western Ganga king of Talakad, 

* NDI, 1, G 86-105 a XIX, 275 

» Bheraft, v (i), 619 4 El, VI, 103 . IX, 39, xvui, 246 
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stirred up a rebellion in Gangavadi about a d 866 and asserted his indepen- 
dence ^ Several of the Rashtrakuta feudatories, specially the Pallava chiefs of 
Nolambavadi, following his example, repudiated the imperial authority and 
made common cause with him The situation became so formidable that 
' Amoghavarsha was obhged to send Bankeya Sellaketana, the commander of 
the imperial miilabala, to the south with all the forces available Though 
Bankeya was successful in the war agamst the rebels, and won several 
victories over them, he was recalled by his master before he could fimsh off 
the campaign and was dispatched to the north, owmg to a rismg in Lata m 
which the crown prince Krishna, the future Krislma IT, was somehow 
involved Amoghavarsha did not, however, allow the Ganga long and his 
confederates to carry on their rebeUion unchecked He ordered Vijayaditya in 
to proceed to Gangavadi with his army to suppress the rebels and restore the 
imperial authority Vijayaditya set out accordingly and marched at the head 
of his forces towards Gangavadi When he arrived at the frontiers of Nolamba- 
vadi which lay on his route, he found that his path was barred by Mangi 
(Nolambadhiraja I), the kmg of the Nolambas and the ally of Nitimarga 
Permanadi A fierce engagement took place in which the Eastern Chalukya 
army gamed a complete victory thanks to the counsels of Vmayadi barman, 
Vijayaditya’s military adviser Mangi was slam m the fight, and the way bemg 
thus freed from obstacles, Vijayaditya advanced upon Gmgavadi and inflicted 
a severe defeat on the Ganga army which had taken refuge on the lofty sum- 
mit of the Gangakuta, i e. the ^ivaganga hill m the Nelamangala taluk of 
the present Bangalore District m Mysore Stated The back of the Ganga 
rebelhon was thus broken, and Nitimarga Permanadi was obhged to make 
peace with Amoghavarsha I 

The death of Amoghavarsha I, which took place about ad 88o, gave an 
excellent opportumty to Vijayaditya HI to repudiate the Rashtrakuta supre- 
macy and reassert his mdependence Krishna 11, who ascended the Rashtra- 
kuta throne on the death of his fiither, was not popular and it is not unhkely 
that owmg to his unfihal conduct he had failed to secure the allegiance of his 
samantasy espeaally those admmistermg the southern provmces of his kmg- 
dom In any case it would seem clear that Krishna 11 had to depend upon the 
aid of the Qiedi kmg Sankila (Sankaragana) throughout his struggle with 
Vijayaditya III 

The Dharmavaram epigraph which describes the wars waged by Panda- 
ranga m the service of his kmg and master imphes that Vijayaditya was 
engaged m a war with Krishna 11 on two different occasions Krishna 11 
accompanied by his ally and brother-m-law Sankila (Sankaragana) above 
mentioned, the Chech rtiler of Dahala, seems to have made an attack upon 
Vijayaditya, but havmg sustamed a defeat m the battle, he had to leave his 
dominions, and seek safety m the court of his ally at Kiranapura m chstant 

» El , VI, 30-31 * El , IX, 47 
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Dahala. Vijayaditya, greatly encouraged by his victory over the Rashtrakuta 
forces, next planned an expedition against Dahala and dispatched it under the 
command of his able general Pandaranga The details of this campaign and 
the route followed by the Eastern Chajukya forces are not, it is true, fully 
recorded, but with the help of fragments of mformation which occur 
sporadically in the Eastern Chalukya inscriptions it is not impossible to trace 
the probable course of their march and to reconstruct the history of the 
campaign * The expedition set out most probably from Vengi and marched 
through Kahnga towards the passes in the Eastern Ghats leading to Southern 
Kosala and the central Indian plateau The advance of Vijayaditya’s army 
was not, however, unobstructed Several prmces, mostly the feudatories of 
the Rashtrakuta and Chedi monarchs whose territories lay along Pandaranga’s 
route, took up arms against lum and impeded the progress of the expedition, 
but the mihtary genius of Pandaranga triumphed over all his enemies and 
surmounted every obstacle The kmgs of Kahnga and Kosala and the 
Chalukya chief of Vemulavada in the north of Tehngana, who attempted to 
oppose his advance and turn back the invasion, were worsted m the field 
and had to yield place to him and allow him to march forward He arrived 
at last in the Chedi domimons, devastated Dahala and Dalenad, defeated 
Krishna and Sankila in battle, and set fire to Kiranapura and Achalapura, the 
prmapal cities of the Dahala kingdom Vijayaditya’s victory was complete, 
and Krishna, unable to offer further resistance, laid down his arms and sued 
for peace. Vijayaditya, who did not entertam any territorial ambitions at this 
pomt, satisfied himself by the assertion of his supremacy He took over from 
the vanqmshed monarch the pah banner, the symbols of the rivers Ganga 
and Yamuna which constituted the insigma of Rashtrakuta imperiahsm, 
assumed the tide VaUabha, and proclaimed himself the lord paramount of 
the entire Dakshmapatha together with the Trikalinga country Krishna n 
met him in person, rendered him homage as a vassal and propitiated him by 
offermg worship to his arms Vijayaditya, who was evidendy pleased with 
the Rashtrakuta for the umque honour which he had thus shown him, 
restored his kmgdom to him and returned to Vengi in great triumph 

The Eastern Chalukya inscriptions attribute to Vijayaditya HI victories 
over several southern kings beside those mentioned already The Dharma- 
varam epigraph, for mstance, alludes to the protection which his general 
Pandaranga offered to a Chola kmg who had been reduced to helplessness by 
an unnamed invader, and the Sataluru grant refers to his wars with the Pallavas 
and the Pandyas The circumstances under which Vijayaditya came mto con- 
flict with the rulers of the south are nowhere recorded, nor has any accoimt 
of the incidents of his campaigns against them come down to us 

Vijayaditya III was the greatest monarch who ever sat upon the throne of ^ 

* Bharati, v (i), 619, JTA, xi, 241, m, 407, CP, no 15 of 1917-18, JAHRS, xi, 80 ff Madras 
Govt Or MSS Library, ij-6-26, i, 348-58 
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Vengi. During his reign the Eastern ChSlulcya kingdom extended from the 
Mahendragiri in tlie north to the Pulicat lake in the south lie was a great 
warrior, and though for a time he was constrained to submit to tlie Rashtra- 
kuta authority, he recovered his power soon after the death of Amogliavarsha 
I, and turned tlie tables so completely on Krishna II that the latter was com- 
pelled to acknowledge him as his overlord and the emperor of Dakshinapatha, 
and to render him homage. Some of tlie ancestors of Vijayaditya III, especi- 
ally his grandfather Narendramrgaraja, had no doubt waged var relent- 
lessly on the Rashtrakutas and even won victories over them, but none had 
ever succeeded in reducing tliem to submission and exacting from them 
tribute and homage as Gunaga did. The success of Vij.ayiidit} a must be 
attributed to a great extent to the skill and ability of the Bnlhman officers in 
his ser\'-ice, espcaally tlie celebrated general Pandaranga, the greatest militarj' 
genius of the age This commander distinguished himself earlj in the reign 
during the southern campaign against the Boyas, and took a prominent part 
in defeating the enemies of the Chola and restoring him to his kingdom The 
most brilliant achievement of his career, however, was the D.ihala campaign, 
in the course of which he inflicted defeat after defeat on lus enemies and 
reduced the mightiest monarch of the Deccan to abject submission 

After a long reign of forty-four years Vijay.lditj a III breathed his last in 
A D 892 He had no sons, and his younger brotlier Vikramadit) a whom he 
had chosen as tlie heir-apparent predeceased him, leaving behind a son 
Bhima to whom the crown passed on tlie deatli of his uncle 

Chahkja BfJma I 

On the death of Gunaga Vijayaditya III, his nephew Chaluk}a Bhima I 
succeeded him as we have just said His right to the throne was, however, 
questioned by his dayadas (agnates), espeaally by lus paternal uncle Yuddha- 
malla I, who, too weak to seize power by their own efforts, sought and 
obtained the help of the hereditary foe of their family, the Rashtrakuta king 
Krishna 11 Krishna, who was smarting under the humiliation of his recent 
defeats at the hands of Gunaga Vijayaditya, eagerly seized the opportunity 
and invaded Vengi with a large force even before Bhima could celebrate his 
coronation * The details of the invasion are not fully recorded. However, 
two or three inadents stand out prominently (i) the Rashtrakutas at the 
outset carried everjrthing before them, defeated Ae Eastern Chalukya army, 
and occupied the greater part of the kingdom; (2) in one of the engagements 
fought in the heart of the Vengi country Chalukya Bhima I was himself taken 
prisoner The inscriptions of the Clulukya chiefs of Vemulavada and the 
Vtkramarjuna Vtjqya of Pampa clearly state that Baddega, who was a con- 
temporary and subordinate of Krishna 11, captured Bhima ^ Qmiukya 

* Telmgana uumptions, OI, no iz 

* Joum of the Madras Unnerst^, xv, 114-16 
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Bhlma I, however, soon regnined his freedom, though it is not possible to 
state how he eluded his captor; (3) the success of the Riishtrakutas was not 
permanent. Though Krishna II had the dSjSiias of Chajukya Bhima I on his 
side, die sawanfas and die hcreditarj' servants of die Eastern Chajukya royal 
family rallied under Kusum.lyudha I, die chief of the Chajukyas of Mudu- 
gonda, to the aid of Chajukya Bhima I, and having driven out Krishna II and 
his allies from the kingdom, restored it to its lawful master. When the 
countr) was thus cleared of die invaders, and Chajukya Bhima I was firmly 
established on his ancestral throne, he celebrated his coronation ceremony 
on Mcsha-Chaitra, ba 2 of Saka 814, corresponding to 14 April a d 892, 
and assumed die official name of Vishnuvardhana 
Krishna II did not, however, give up his designs upon the Eastern 
Chajukia dominions A few 3 ears later he sent another expedition under his 
intrepid general Dandena Gundaja, comprising forces from Karnata and 
Lata Tlie expedition penetrated into the heart of the kingdom and reached 
the outskirts of the capital of Vengi The Chajukya army under Irimarti- 
ganda, the king’s brave son and heir-apparent, opposed them near Nita- 
vadjapura, the modern Nidadavolu, in the East Godavari District, and 
inflicted a defeat on diem In another engagement near Peru-Vanguru-grama 
(Peda-Vanguru in the Ellore fa/td of the Western Godavari District) 
Dandena Gundaj a was killed, and the Karnata and Lata forces were scattered 
Vcngi had once again been saved from foreign domination, but the valiant 
prince who led the Chajukya forces to batdc also perished in the fight, 
leaving his disconsolate father to gather the fruits of victory alone.* 

The remainmg years of the reign of Chajukya Bhima I were uneventful. 
He was devoted to the worship of Siva and built temples in honour of the 
god at Chajukya-Bhimavaram and Drakshanimam in fhe Eastern Godavari 
District * Chajukya Bhima ruled for thirty years and died in a d. 921, leaving 
the kingdom to Vijaj'aditya IV, the eldest of his surviving sons 

Vtjayadttya IV 

Vijayaditya IV, surnamed Kollabhiganda, ruled only for a period of six 
months. Short as it was, however, his reign was not uneventful. As soon as 
he ascended the throne he found it necessary to lead an expedition into 
Kahnga The circumstances in which he was thus obhged to invade Kalmga 
ate unknown to us Very probably the Eastern Gangas under their energetic 
king Vajrahasta HI had repudiated the Eastern Chalukya supremacy and 
asserted their independence However that may have been, we know that 
Kollabhiganda penetrated mto Kahnga at the head of his army and over- 
threw the enemy who had opposed him near the city of Viraja * The victory, 
however, was transformed into a disaster owing to Vijayaditya’s death either 

1 ^ ^ *4®t JTA, xi, 251. 
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in the battle itself or immediately afterwards. The army, deprived of its 
leader, had to turn back, and the nobles and officers hastened homewards to 
take part in the anticipated war of succession 

The death of Vijayaditya IV marks the beginmng of a period of struggles 
for the supreme power and of avil war Kings followed one another in a 
rapid and bewildering series Withm the short space of a dozen years Vengi 
passed m turn under the rule of no fewer than six monarchs, none of whom 
had either die strengdi or the abihty to dominate and control the govern- 
ment The situation was further aggravated by the appearance of foreign 
mvaders who found it convement thus to profit by the disturbed conditions 

Amma I 

Amma I Rajamahendra, die son of Vijayaditya IV, first proclaimed him- 
self kmg after the death of his father. His right to rule the kingdom was, 
however, disputed by his paternal uncle Vikramaditya 11 who rebelled agamst 
his nephew and made a bid for the throne Amma’s feudatory relatives there- 
upon renounced their allegiance to him and obtamed help from the Rashtra- 
kuta king Indra III The hereditary forces which were normally available for 
the service of the family also deserted Amma and made common cause with 
the enemy The situation was mdeed serious Amma I, however, was a brave 
prince He faced his enemies boldly and with the help of a few officers who 
remamed faithful to him he mastered his difficulties and established himself 
firmly on the throne * Amma I ruled the kmgdom for seven years and died 
m the fullness of his power m a d. 927 It is sometimes stated that he laid the 
foundations on the banks of the Godavari of a new city called after him 
Rajamahendrapura (Rajahmandry) which became the capital of Vengi under 
his successors,* but the evidence available m support of this view is but 
meagre, and there is m fact no real proof that he ever transferred the head- 
quarters of his government from the old capital 

SAorf Reigns 

Amma I was succeeded by his young son Vijayaditya V referred to fre- 
quently in the Eastern Chalukya mscriptions as Beta or Kanthika Vijayaditya 
A mere lad at the time of his succession. Beta was not equal to the task of 
govermng the kmgdom m that turbulent age Withm a fortmght of his 
coronation he was ousted from the throne and was compelled to take refuge 
m the fort of Pithapura, where he became the founder of a local dynasty. 
Tala I, son of Yuddhamalla I, seized the kmgdom, probably with the help 
of the Rashtrakutas He was not, however, destmed to rule long Scarcely 
had a month elapsed when Vikramaditya 11, who had been strugglmg to 
reach the throne durmg the previous eight years, attacked him and put him 


* SII, 1, nos 36, 38 
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to death ’ This Vikramaditya was an energetic prince. During the brief period 
of eleven months for whidi he ruled the kingdom, he recovered Trikalmga, 
which had been lost after the death of Chalukya Bhima I.* At the end of that 
time he was assassmated, according to the Digumarru grant, the only record 
which alludes to the incident, by Bhima, one of the sons of Amma I Bhima 
ruled the kingdom for eight months, and was then overthrown m his turn 
by Yuddhamalla 11, the son of Tala I 

Yuddhamalta 11 

The success of Yuddhamalla II was m no small measure due to tibe help 
which he received from the Rashtrakuta court. Indra HI, who was anxious 
to brmg Vengi within the pale of the Rashtrakuta empire, took advantage of 
the disorderly state of affairs obtaimng m the country and sent a large army 
to help Yuddhamalla 11 whose cause he pretended to espouse With the help 
of these forces, Yuddhamalla succeeded in displacmg Bhima and seizmg the 
kmgdom He proclaimed himself kmg and assumed the rems of government 
He had, however, very httle real power A large part of the kmgdom was 
occupied by Rashtrakuta officers and nobles who paid no regard to his 
authority Many of his dajadas who had designs upon the throne were still 
at large, and were hatchmg plots to compass his rum Though he managed 
to mamtam his position for seven years, he enjoyed no peace. The way m 
which the struggle for power between him and his rivals threw the country 
mto confusion and brought misery on the people is bnefly but clearly 
mdicated m the contemporary records On the death of Vikramaditya 11, 
accordmg to one mscription, ‘the kmsmen-prmces who were desirous of the 
kmgdom, viz Yuddhamalla, Rajamarfinda, and Kanthika-Vijayadit^a, were 
fightmg for supremacy, and oppressmg the subjects hke Rak^asas’ 3 ‘The 
feudatory Sahara chiefs, the commanders of Vallabha (1 e Rashtrakuta) and 
others’, states another, apportioned the territory among themselves and ‘held 
It for seven years’.^ 

Chalukya Bhma II 

The country was rescued from this state of avil war and anarchy by 
Chalukya Bhima IT Rajamartanda, a son of Vijayaditya IV by his wife, 
Melamba, and a half-brother of Amma I After a bitter conflict lastmg for 
five years, he succeeded m expellmg die Rashtrakutas from his native land 
and restormg peace and order m the realm He was greatly helped m this 
contest by the outbreak of a dynastic revolution m the Rashtrakuta kmgdom 
Govmda IV, who had ascended the throne of Manyakheta m a D 950, 
mcurred the displeasure of a section of the nobihty of the realm, the mal- 
contents were headed by Govmda’s paternal uncle Baddega who together 
with his ambitious son Kannara had been bamshed by Govmda from his 

3 JOtT, 108, IX, 5J * X/7, J, no 37, p 4S 
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dominions. Baddega and Kannara retired to die court of the Haihaya king, 
Yuvarajadeva I of Tripurl, and thence instigated the Chajukya chiefs of 
Vemulavada and Mudugonda to rise up in revolt against their sovereign 
Govinda IV sent an army to put down the rebels, but since it could not cope 
with the situation the rebelhon spread and the imperial authority suffered an 
echpse Chalukya Bhima II Rajamartanda seized his opportumty, and making 
common cause with the rebels he struck a blow to regain his independence 
as ruler of his ancestral kingdom The attempts of Govinda IV to keep his 
hold upon Vengi were of no avail; his forces suffered defeat, and his protege 
Yuddhamalla II was obliged to seek safety in flight. The defeat of the Rashtra- 
kuta forces and the consequent outbreak of disturbances within the Rashtra- 
kuta dommions left Chajukya Bhima II free to deal sternly with his rival 
kinsmen, and to establish his authority securely in the kmgdom When the 
country had been completely liberated, and his rivals were exterminated, he 
proclaimed himself king in a d. 934-5 and celebrated his coronation ‘ 
Though Chalukya Bhima II ruled for twelve years, nothing is known about 
the events of his reign He married two wives, Orjapa or Ankidevi of the 
Eastern Ganga family and Lokamba of unknown parentage, who each gave 
him a son, the boys being named Danarnava and Amma respectively - 

Amma JI 

Chalukya Bhima II was succeeded by his second son Amma II, then a child 
of twelve years old, Danarnava, his older half-brother, being superseded 
How this came about cannot be certainly ascertained. Amma 11, unhke his 
elder brother, was bom in the purple, and that was most probably the 
reason why he was selected to rule die kingdom Though Danarnava appears 
to have acquiesced in this arrangement, Amma II was not left m undisturbed 
possession of his dommions Soon after his coronation m a d 945 he was 
attacked by Badapa and Tala 11, sons of Yuddhamalla 11, who had taken 
refuge after the death of their father at the Rashtrakuta court The accession 
of young Amma 11 to the throne, and the defection of some prmapal nobles 
of die kmgdom, encouraged them to make an attempt to regain their patri- 
mony They enhsted the support of Krishna HI and invaded Vengi m force 
Amma 11 was helpless, his supporters were weak, and the nobles turned 
hostile and deserted to the enemy Unable to offer any resistance, he abandoned 
the struggle and fled from the coimtry Badapa seized the empty throne, and 
havmg proclaimed himself kmg he assumed the official name of Vijayaditya 
CuAously enough, the Eastern Chalukya records are silent about the mter- 
vention of Badapa and his younger brother and their rule over Vengi Their 
own mscriptions,3 however, leave no room for doubt that they ousted Amma 
II from the throne, and ruled the kmgdom for a while, though of the dura- 

* EI, XU, 249, IX, 47 ® JAHRS, XI, 80-88, CP, i of 1916-17 
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non of their rule and the extent of their power we have no definite informa- 
uon. Badapa died while in full possession of the throne and was succeeded 
by his younger brother, Tala II, who assumed the name of Vishnuvardhana 
on becoming king The rule of Tala II did not last long, it came to an abrupt 
end on the return of Amma II from exile The nobles who had formerly been 
instrumental in oustmg Amma now changed their attitude towards him and 
favoured his return Nrpakama, the chief of Kolanu, gave him one of his 
daughters in marriage and warmly espoused his cause Amma, thus assured 
of the support of the nobles, returned to Vengi, slew Tala II in battle and 
took possession of the kingdom 

The position of Amma II was not, however, quite secure Though he was 
allowed to rule undisturbed for some time, he became involved once again in a 
war witb the Rashtrakutas in A D. 95 6 and was compelled to flee the country a 
second time and to seek safety in exile Krishna III was an ambitious monarch, 
and he cherished the desire of bringing the whole of South India under his 
control To realixe this ambition he invaded the Tamil country in a d 949-50, 
defeated the Qiola kmg Parantaka m the battle of Takkolam, sacked the cities 
of Kanchi and Tafijavur, and annexed the whole of Tondaimandalam to his 
dominions He next turned his attention to Vengi and sent an army to reduce 
It to subjection He entered at the same time into aUiance with Amma’s elder 
brother Danarnava, whom he won over to his side by promismg to place 
him upon the throne Unable to withstand the combmed attack of Danarnava 
and I^ishna III, Amma 11 fled from the kmgdom and took refuge in Kalmga 
Krishna IE was true to his promise He appomted Danarnava as the ruler 
of Vengi and entrusted to him the admmistration of his ancestral territory 

It IS not known how long Danarnava remamed m power Some time after 
the retirement of the Rashtrakuta armies, Amma II returned from exile, 
took back the kmgdom from his half-brother and ruled it in peace until A D 
970 His reign did not, however, end without disturbance Danarnava, who 
had never abandoned his designs on the throne, rebelled agamst him, and 
with the help probably of Mallana and Gondiya of the Mudugonda family 
slew Amma 11 m battle and took possession of the kmgdom * 

Danarnava 

The reign of Danarnava lasted only for a short period of three years, during 
which he appears to have been constantly at war witli his enemies, espeaally 
fhs Telugu Choda duef, Jata Ch 5 da Bhima, of Fedakallu m the modem 
Kumool District The circumstances m which Danarnava came mto conflict 
with this nobleman are not quite clear Bhima was, however, most probably 
a grandson of Raja-Bhima or Chalukya Bhima 11 through his mother, and a 
brother-m-law(wife’sbrother) of Ammall To avenge the death of Amma, 
he appears to We attacked Danarnava and slam him m battle m A D 973 
* Elliot’s Collection, Madras Government Or MSS Library, 15-6-26, pp 34-8 
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THE TELUGU CHOPA INTERREGNUM 
AND THE POST-RESTORATION PERIOD 

T he death of Danarnava marks an important stage m the history of 
the Eastern Chalukyas. Their rule was defimtely overthrown for the 
first time smce the estabhshment of their family in Vengi by Kubja 
Vishnuvardhana in the first half of the seventh century a d. There had no 
doubt been avil wars m the past, and the country had even been occupied 
by foreign mvaders on sever^ occasions, but a Qialukya had always re- 
mamed upon the throne and ruled the country either independently or in 
subordmation to some foreign power After the death of Danarnava, how- 
ever, his sons were driven into exile and the empire of the Qialukyas came 
to an end. A member of the ahen Telugu Choda family from the lan d 
beyond their frontier seized their throne and established lumself firmly m 
their ancestral kmgdom 

Jata Qioda Bhima ruled Vengi for twenty-seven years from a.d 973 to 
1000, a period which is usually described m the later Eastern Chalukya 
inscnptions as an mterregnum Bhima compares himself, m the only record 
of his reign which has yet come to hght,* with Gunaga Vijayaditya, from 
whom he proudly traces his descent The comparison is not entirely without 
significance None among the longs of Vengi exceptmg Gunaga either fought 
with so many enemies or bore sway over such an extensive territory as did 
Bhima. He defeated the kings of Anga, Kahnga, Vaidumba, and Dravida 
and in the heyday of his glory exerased authority over the entire coastal 
region from Mahendragiri to Conjeevaram and from the Bay of Bengal to 
the frontiers of Kamatak 

Bhima also invaded Tondaimandalam in the south m a d iooi Though 
the reasons for this mcursion are not defimtely recorded, yet a study of the 
contemporary Chola and Eastern Chalukya inscriptions makes it qmte clear 
that It was provoked by the aggressive attitude of the Chola king, Rajaraja I, 
who in pursuance of impenahstic ambitions espoused the cause of the sons 
of Danarnava, and having given his daughter Kundavai m marnage to 
Vimaladitya, the younger of the two prmces, mvaded Vengi m a d 999-1000 
with the object of restormg the elder brother Saktivarman I to his ancestral 
throne Although the mscnptions dated in Rajaraja’s 14th regnal year 
(a d 999-1000) state clearly that he conquered Vengi, he was apparently in 
reahty not completely successful Jata Choda Bhima was a fomudable enemy 

* El , XXI, 32 
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supported by powerful allies. He was not so easily overthrown as the Chola in- 
scriptions would have us beheve The epigraphs of the reign of Saktivarman 
which curiously enough are completely silent about the help given by the 
Cholas, and attribute the entire credit of victory to his unrivalled valour, ^ 
envisage, as a matter of fact, two or even three campaigns agamst Bhima 
(i) When Saktivarman I, accompanied, of course, by his Choja ally, advanced 
on Vengi, he was at first opposed by a famous warrior called Ekavira who 
was sent to attest the progress of his invasion by Bhima, but Ekavira, able 
and experienced as he was, proved unequal to the situation. He himself was 
killed in battle and his followers were ispersed. (2) Saktivarman was next 
attacked by Maharaja and Baddema, probably Telugu Choda prmces ruhng 
in the soudi-western Telugu country, but they also suffered defeat and were 
obhged to seek safety m flight These reverses appear to have brought home 
to Bhima the seriousness of the danger threatemng him He was obhged to 
leave Vengi and to retire into the hills and jungles of Kalinga Sakuvarman I 
occupied the country and proclaimed himself king. The Chola army havmg 
effected their purpose returned to their native country, beheving that he was 
now securely estabhshed on his ancestral throne However, they were soon 
undeceived Bhima did not lose courage He gathered fresh forces and pro- 
ceeded at their head towards Vengi. It is not known whether Saktivarman I 
adopted any measures to oppose him If he really offered any resistance, it 
caimot have been effective, for Bhima passed through Vengi triumphantly, 
and succeeded, as already stated, in penetratmg mto the heart of Tondai- 
mandalam He laid siege to Kanchi, the second aty in the Chola kmgdom, 
and captured it in a.d 1001-2 But he was not permitted to remam there 
long. Rajaraja I soon expelled him from his domimons, and devised means 
for his final defeat Rajaraja invaded the coastal Telugu country once agam 
m A D 100Z-3, advanced as far north as Kalinga, and having slam Bhima m 
batde estabhshed Saktivarman I firmly m Vengi 

Sakttvarman I 

The accession of Saktivarman I opens a new epoch m the history of Vengi. 
Though he succeeded m regainmg his ancestral kingdom he had had to pay 
a heavy price to attam his object The alhance with the Chola monarch 
through whose help he managed to overthrow his enemies mvolved the 
sacrifice of national independence He had to subnut to Chola authority, and 
acknowledge the Chola as his overlord and sovereign Vengi ceased to be an 
independent kmgdom and became a protectorate of the Chola empire The 
formation of the Chola-Chalukya alliance and the estabhshment of Chola 
ascendancy over the entire coastal Telugu country upset the pohtical equih- 
bnum of the Southern Deccan and plunged the land mto mtermmable 

* Madras Govt Or MSS Library, 1 5-2-26, pp % 4 SS .fountal of the Telufft Academy, u, 349-41 1. 
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dynastic wars The Chajukyas of Kalyani who succeeded to the power of the 
Rashtrakutas in tlie Deccan challenged die Choja supremacy over the Tclugu 
country of die maritime plain, and Vengi became the theatre of a long war 
which lasted, with a few brief intervals, for the next 13 j years, the history of 
Vengi during this period is a history of this w'ar; the Eastern Chrijukyas, the 
rulers of die country, recede into the background, lca\ mg the Chojas and the 
Kalyani Chajukyas to dispute the field 

The rule of Saktivarman I lasted, according to the later Eastern Chajukya 
cliarters, for a period of twelve years, but very little is known about the 
internal affairs of Vengi during his reign, llis inscriptions, no doubt, furnish 
ample information about his struggle with Jaf.l Clioda Bhima and his allies; 
but regarding the events which happened after his accession they have no 
evidence to offer ^aktivarman’s reign was not, how ewer, without dis- 
turbances The first of the senes of Karnatnk invasions which w as to devastate 
Vengi during die next century and a quarter occurred during the early years 
of his rule Sattiga or Saty.aSraya, the son of Tailapa II, sent an army to invade 
die Eastern Chnjukya kingdom in a o 1006, probablv with die object of over- 
throwing the Choja-Clujukya alliance and bringing die cast coast under his 
control. Bayal Nambi, one of his generals, marching at the head of an army, 
entered Vengi from die soudi, reduced the forts of Dharanik6|a and Yanam.i- 
daja to ashes, and established himself at Chcbrolu in the Guntur District 
How Saktivarman I faced the invasion it is not possible to ascertain, as w-c 
have no mformation on die subject from any sources But his ally the Choja 
emperor, Rajaraja I, appears to have bestirred himself and made plans for die 
protection of Vengi The invasion of Karnatak by RajCndra Choja I in a.d 
1007 was probably undertaken to divert the attention of Saty .n<ray a, and com- 
pel him to wididraw lus army from Vengi for the defence of his realm How'- 
ever this may be, we know that the Western Chajukia army retired from the 
east coast and that $aktivarman w’as left in possession of his kingdom During 
the last years of his reign he seems to have devoted his attention to the 
internal administration of his realm He expelled people who were not 
favourably disposed towards lum from their estates and bestow ed these on 
his followers as a reward for their loyal scn^ice Very’ htde is knowm of his 
family hfe, it is not even known whether he was married He died without 
issue in A D 101 1, and w^as succeeded by his y^ounger brother Vimaladitya 

Vtmaladitya 

Vimaladitya ascended the throne in a D loii and ruled until 1018 for a 
period of seven years He was a colourless king, quite satisfied w’lth the condi- 
tions of life as he found them The only facts really known about him are his 
apparent conversion, either temporary or permanent, to Jainism, and his 
marriage with two princesses of the Chola family His first wufe was Kundavai, 
the daughter of the great Chola emperor Rajaraja I, by whom he had a son 
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named after his maternal grandfather Rajaraja; Ra)ara)a was appointed crown 
prmce and succeeded his father on the throne of Vengi Melama, die second 
wife of Vimaladitya, was probably a daughter of Jata Choda Bhima, and by 
her he had also a son called Vijayaditya Though he is styled hke his pre- 
decessors a parama-brahtmnya and paratna-maheivara in the Ranasthipundi 
grant, Vimaladitya appears at one time to have favoured Jaimsm. An un- 
dated epigraph at Ramatirtham in the Vizagapatam District refers to a Jama 
monk named Trikalayogi Siddhantadeva as his guru,' and it is not unhkely 
that Vimaladitya received rehgious instruction from him, possibly after 
first rehnquishmg the throne 

At the close of the reign of Vimaladitya in a d 1018, the succession to the 
throne was m dispute Vijayaditya, his son by Melama, seized power with 
the help of Jayasimha 11 Jagadekamalla, kmg of Kalyani, and kept his 
brother Rajaraja out of the kmgdom ^ Rajaraja appealed to his maternal 
uncle and overlord the Qiola emperor, Rajendra Chola, for help, and the 
latter promptly dispatched forces to his aid To divert the attention of 
Jayasi^a II, and prevent him from sendmg effective help to Vijayaditya, 
he sent agamst Rattapadi a powerful army which devastated the country and 
compelled him to take steps for the defence of his kmgdom At the same 
time Rajendra ordered his general Soliyavarasan to march at the head of 
another army mto Vengi and restore to his nephew his ancestral kmgdom 
Soliyavaralan advanced, accordmgly, with his forces mto Vengi, defeated 
Vijayaditya and his aUies m several battles, took possession of the country on 
behalf of Rajaraja, and proceeded afterwards at the command of his master 
on a grand mihtary expedition to the Gangetic valley. On the departure of the 
Qiola army from their country, the Utkalas whom Soliyavara^an had sub- 
dued rose agam, probably melted by Jayasimha II, and threatened the Ime of 
communications To put down the Utkalas and protect the rear of his army 
campaignmg m the Gangetic valley, Rajendra Qiola I marched with his 
troops towards the north and arrived on the banks of the Godavari where he 
estabhshed hims'elf m a fortified camp He sent troops to chastise the Utkalas 
and meanwhile awaited the arrival of his general from the Gangetic valley 
Durmg his sojourn on the banks of the Godavari he enthroned his nephew 
Rajaraja as the ruler of Vengi, celebrated the latter’s coronation on 16 
August A D 1622, and returned home with the victorious army from the 
north which had jomed him soon afterwards * 

Rajaraja Narendra 

The reign of Rajamja, which had thus begun mauspiaously with a avil war, 
was throughout a period, of continuous pohtical unrest Durmg his long rule 

» 831 of 1917, SII, IX (1), 403 

* Sec the diaptet on Western Chalukyas of Kalyani for detailed treatment of events mote sum- 
marily desenbed here, pp 327 ff 3 Cff/aj (second edn ), 204-1 1 
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of forty-one years he was constantly beset with dinicultics and had more than 
once to flee the countr)', unable to withstand the opposition of his enemies. 
His half-brother Vijayaditya, though vanquished in fight, never gave up his 
designs upon the throne, and was unceasing in his cfTorts to bring about the 
downfall of lus rival. The first few years of Rri)ara)a’s reign after his corona- 
tion appear to have been peaceful, but he became involved once again about 
A.D. 1030 in a struggle with Vijayaditja w’ho drove him out of the 1 ingdom 
and crowned lumself king on 27 June a.d. 1031, assuming the official name 
ofVishnuvardhana Vijajaditja ‘ The circumstances under which Vija)adit)a 
managed to oust lus brother and sci/c the throne arc shrouded in mjsteiy 
He had probably received help from the Western Chaluk).! court, where he 
later found asylum I low' long after his coronation Vijajaditja managed to 
keep himself in power, it is not possible to discos cr; but an inscription at 
Bhlmavaram in tlie Cocanada taluk of the East Godavari district w'hich is 
dated in Rajaraja’s 16th regnal year (a.d. 1033) shows clcarlj that some time 
before that year he returned from exile and recovered his kingdom - 

But Rajaraja w.as not allowed to remain long in undisturbed possession of 
his realm In die last jears of the reign of R.ljendra ChO|a, about the jear 
A D. 1042, the Western Chalukj.as invaded Veng* The circumstances under 
which this invasion took place arc not quite clear, but w’c maj suppose that 
the new ruler of KalyanI, Some<vara I, had begun to pursue an aggressive 
pohey. The news of diis Western Cha|uk\a invasion quickl) reached the 
Qiola capital Gangapurl Rajaraja ver) probablv went in person to his 
uncle’s court to seek help Rajendra w'as then too old to take the field him- 
self, and his sons were in the extreme south of his dominions with the 
greater part of the army Nevertheless, he gadicrcd together such forces as 
were available and dispatched them to Vcngi under lus Brahman general 
Rajaraja Bralimamaharaja, accompanied bj tw’O odicr commanders, Uttama 
Choda Miladudaiyan and Uttama Choda Chodakon. The Chula armj soon 
reached Vengi and immediately engaged the cncmj. A sanguinar)’ battle 
took place at Kahdindi in the neighbourhood of the city of Vcngi in which 
the commanding officers on both sides perished ^ The issue of the batde 
was indecisive 

There was perhaps a lull in the w'arfarc after tlic battle of Kahdindi, and 
during this time Rajendra Chola died, being succeeded by Rajadhiraja I 
Rajadhiraja I, who was eager to restore the Chula pow'cr over Vcngi to its 
former absolute state, led an expedition into the coastal Telugu countt)' as 
soon as he was firmly estabhshed as supreme ruler of the Chuja empire 
Inscriptions dated m his 27 th regnal year (ad 1043) refer for the first time 
to the earhest of his wars with Ahavamalla Somesvara I It is there stated 
that Rajadhiraja advanced at the head of his army, slew the Western Chalukya 

* JAHRS, u, 287, 1 63 * 482 K of 1893, SII, V, no 82 

> CP, no 3 of 1937-8, ARB, 1937-8, pt u, para 14, BhSrati, xx, 439 
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commanders, Gandappayyayan and Gangadharan, in a battle fought at 
Dhannada (Dhanyakataka) on the Krishna, and compelled Vikki (Vikrama- 
ditya) and Vijayadit5'a (the rival and half-brother of Ra)araja) to retreat in 
disorder He then penetrated into the Western Chajukya dominions and set 
fire to the important fort of KoHippakai (Kulpak in the Hyderabad State) 
which stood on the frontier between the territories of KalyanI and Vengi 
This victorious expedition of Ra)adhira)a must have cleared the Western 
Qwlukya armies from Vengi and enabled RSjaraja to reaffirm his power over 
the entire kmgdom The relief, however, was only temporary, for the 
Western Chalukyas soon reappeared on the scene and compelled him to sub- 
mit to their authority. Several Western Qialukya records of the time refer 
to Ahavamalla SomeSvara’s rule over Vengi In an mscription dated a d 
1047 he IS said to have subdued the kmgs of Vengi and Kahnga, his eldest 
son Bhuvanaikamalla Some^vara II is spoken of as Vengipuravarc^vara m a 
new series of records ranging in date from a.d. 1049 to 1054,* and Kuppama, 
the daughter of Narayanabhatta, one of his pradhams resident in the Eastern 
Chalukya court, makes a gift in a d 105 5-6 to the temple of Siva at Draksha- 
rama in the East Godavari District.* This record is corroborated by the 
evidence of the Kanyakumari and Qiarla inscriptions of Virara)endra in 
which It is exphcitly stated that ‘the countries of Vengi and Kahnga which 
had been in the possession of his family, bemg abandoned by his two elder 
brothers, were in the occupation of the enemy It is evident that Vengi and 
Kahnga were lost by the Cholas during the reign of E 5 jadhira)a I, and that 
they passed mto the hands of the Chalukyas who held ffiem almost up to the 
closing years of Virarajendra’s reign Nevertheless Rajaraja was not driven 
from his kingdom, but continued to rule, exceptmg perhaps for a short 
mterval of two or three years, until the end of his reign in A.D 1061 ^ He 
probably left his kingdom for a httle while immediately after the Western 
Chalukya conquest and repaired to the Chola court in search of help,® but 
'being unsuccessful in his mission, he appears to have gone back to Vengi 
and made peace with the Western Clulukyas It is difficult to understand why 
Rajadhiraja suddenly lost mterest in the affairs of Vengi and thus allowed 
that country to fall an easy prey to the hereditary enemy of his family He 
was no doubt engaged in mtermittent warfare with the Western Chalukyas 
durmg the remaining years of his reign, but it is yet strange that he never 
seems to have made any attempt to te-estabhsh his authority in the Telucu 
country 


' BK, a, pt i, no 84, Ef, xvi, no 9 a, pp 53-7, BK, a, pt 1, no 90 

* ®o 1010 3 acv, 262 

* 183 of 1893, ET, IV, 300, 663 of 1920, 468 of 1893, 671 of 1920 

* An epigraph m the Siva shnne at Tituvaiyatu intheTanjore Dt (221 of 1894, SII, v, 520) 
refers to two gifts of money by him to the temple in the 31st (a d 1049), and 32nd (a d 1050) 
regnal years of RSjadhiraja I Such gifts to distant temples are usually made on the occasion of the 
visit of the donors 
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Rajaraja reconciled himself to the new situation, and accepted the Western 
Chajukyas instead of tlic Cholas as his overlords. I Ic appears to have main- 
tained friendly relations with the court of Kal).ani. Narayanabhatfa, one of 
the Pradhanis of Ahavamalla Somc^vara I, was a permanent resident in his 
capital. He was a distinguished scholar and he assisted Rajaraja’s court poet 
and pnrohtt Nannaya Bhatta in the composition of his Tclugu Mahdbharata, 
for which the king rewarded him by the grant of tlic village of Nandampundi 
as agrahara in a.d ioj i * 

The reign of Rajaraja came to an end with his death in a d io6t. Vijaya- 
ditya thereupon seized tlic throne and established himself permanentlj in the 
kingdom - Vijayaditya, it may be noted, was a ftudator} vassal of Ahava- 
malla SomC^vara I, whom he had served loyally for several years since the 
time of his accession He would obviously not have made anj attempt to 
SC17C Vcngi witliout the consent of his suzerain, and the deatli of Rajaraja 
offered tlius anotlicr opportunit)' to the Kal} .ani court of strengthening its 
hold on Vcngi. 

During his long reign of forty-one jears R."ijaraja rarely enjoyed peace 
The sinister designs of his half-brother coupled widi the conflicting ambitions 
of the rival imperial powers converted lus fertile kingdom into a cockpit 
Rajaraja was indeed the helpless victim of a capricious fate He lost and 
regained his kingdom only to lose it finally; he became the dependent by turns 
of the Cholas and tlic Chalukyas of Kalyani, and he perhaps ended his long 
and chequered career in cmIc and relative obscurity Though subjected to the 
buffets of misfortune, he seems to have borne his lot witli patient resigna- 
tion, and to have submitted to the inevitable when it proved no longer 
possible for him to hold his own. Rajaraja was an cnhghtcned and tolerant 
monarch Though Inmself ardently devoted to the \\ orship of Siva, he yet 
extended his patronage to the followers of all sects He was fond of Icarmng, 
and encouraged poets and scholars widi munificent gifts At his instance his 
chief court poet Nannaya Bhatta began to compose the Andhra Mahd‘ 
hhdrata based on Vyasa’s great epic, whidi he, however, left incomplete 
owing perhaps to the sudden termination of his master’s reign and the 
consequent loss of his patronage. 

Rajaraja married his cousin Ammangai, the daughter of his maternal uncle 
Rajendra Chola I, and had by her a son, Rajendra, named after the great 
Chola emperor 

Sakfjvarman II 

Though Vijayaditya seized the throne, he did not immediately begin to 
rule the kmgdom He placed on the tlirone his only son Saktivarman II 
whom he loved devotedly, and himself retired into the background But 

* 183 of 1893, JIT, IV, no 1010 
“ CP, 8 of 1924-5, IX, pt 1, pp 24 ff 
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hi5 paternal afFection for Saktivarman was perhaps not the only reason for 
this procedure The services of Vi)ayaditya were required elsewhere The 
Cholas were persistently attacking Nolambavadi, which guarded the frontiers 
of Rattapadi, the homeland of the Western Chalukyas, and it was necessary 
that Its defence should be entrusted to capable hands Vijayaditya was a 
veteran warrior and an experienced general, and AhavamaUa had appomted 
him as the governor of Nolambavadi and charged him with the task of 
organizmg the defence of the District 
^aktivarman 11 ruled only for a short time. His reign, according to the 
Ryah copper plates, lasted for but one year, at the end of which he is said to 
have gone to heaven like Abhimanyu, Ae heroic son of Arjuna, who lost his 
life while fighting agamst heavy odds in the Mahabharata war * The com- 
parison of Saktivarman’s death with that of Abhiman3m seems to suggest 
that he was kiUed m batde He probably lost his hfe in the Chola invasion 
which swept over Vengi at this time Inscriptions dated in the and year of 
Virarajencka (a d 1063) refer to a defeat which he inflicted on a Western 
Chalukya army sent to Vengi by Vikramaditya ^ This pomts clearly to a 
Chola attack upon Vengi some time earher, probably at the end of a d. 1062. 
As this was actually the time when ^aktivarman 11 appears to have died m 
battle, It IS not unhkely that he lost his life in fighting agamst the Chojas on 
this occasion Though Virarajendra claims to have defeated the army of 
Vikramaditya, killed his generd Chamundarayan, and cut off the nose of his 
daughter, the beautiful Nagalai, he yet failed to gam a foothold m Vengi 
and was compelled to withdraw from die country Someivara I thereupon 
retahated by sendmg an expedition under Vijayaditya into the Chola domi- 
mons ,3 and advanced at the head of a large army towards Kudal-6angam, at 
the confluence of the Tunga and Bhadra m the Mysore country This move- 
ment of the Western Chalukya armies compelled Virarajendra to abandon 
his campaign m Vengi and fall back on his own territories. 

Vijayaditya VII 

Vijayaditya, or to give him his full name, Vishnuvardhana Vijayaditya, was 
absent from Vengi at the time of his son’s deadi Like his Pummc ancestor 
Arjuna, with whom he compares himself, he was engaged with the enemy 
elsewhere Despite his bereavement, he was persuaded by his friends and 
well-wishers to undertake the task of governmg the kmgdom 
The poUtical career of Vijayaditya VII began with the death of his father 
m A D 1018 His early attempts to seize the throne and oust his half-brother 
Rajaraja from the kmgdom have been dealt with above Unable to tngintain 
his authority after his coronation m A d 103 1, he left his native country and 
retired to the Western Chalukya court at K^yani, where he distmgmshed 
himself m the service of Somesvara I who accepted him as his ankakara or 
> CP, 8 of T924-5, JAHRS, IX, pt 1. p 24. » Colas, i, 318-19 » EC, vu, Ct 18 
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champion warrior, and conferred on him the rank of a kumara or prince.’ 
He was appointed governor of Nolambavadi in a d. 1065 and was charged 
with the defence of the province against the Chola invasions. At the time of 
the death of his son, Vijayaditya was conducting a campaign in the Choja 
dommions, from which he returned victorious soon afterwards according to 
an epigraph found at Mudukakere in Mysore State 2 The Qiojas did not, 
however, abandon their imperialistic designs It was expected that Vlrara- 
jendra, who had succeeded his elder brotlier Rajendra II on the throne of 
Gangapurl, and who was eager to restore the prestige of his family, would 
shortly make a fresh attempt to subjugate Vengi SomCivara I therefore took 
the necessary precautions to safeguard his possessions He stationed a strong 
army under Jananatha of Dhara, probably a Paramara prince in his service, 
in the neighbourhood of Bezwada, and sent Vijayaditya in a d 1064 to the 
south with an army^ to forestall the designs of die enemy by cariyang war 
into his own territory “♦ 

While Virarajendra was engaged in the north, Somesvara I died of the 
illness which had prevented his meeting the Choja enemy on the appointed 
day, and Vikramaditya began to pursue his plans for securing the throne for 
himself Accordmgly he first got Vijayaditj'a to make his submission to 
Virarajendra and make his peace with him, and soon after followed the same 
course himself Thus Vijayaditya became the ruler of Vengi as a feudatory 
of the Chola monarch 


Rajendra and Vijayaditya VII 

On the death of Virarajendra early in a d 1070, and the assassination of 
his son and successor Adhirajendra a few months later, Rajendra, who was 
descended through his mother from Rajendra Choja I, left Vengi and went 
to the south where he estabhshed himself on the Chola throne, what happened 
in Vengi and the northern part of the Choja empire during this period is not 
quite clear The following facts, however, may be noted at this pomt . (i) A 
study of Vijayaditya’s inscriptions reveals the existence of a break in his rule 
over Vengi between a d 1068 and 1072 His mscriptions run in a series from 
A D 1063 to 1068 , then there is a break, and no record of his reign is found 
again until a d 1072 (2) In some of the Eastern Ganga inscriptions of the 
time of Anantavarman Choda Gangadeva, it is said that Rajaraja-Devendra- 
varman ‘first became the husband of the Goddess of Victory in a battle with 
the Dramilas and then wedded Rajasundari, the daughter of the Chola kmg, 
and when Vijayaditya, beginning to grow old, left (the country of) Vengi, 

> There is now no doubt about the idenut) of Vijayaditya of the Weste'm Chalukj’a records 
with the half-brother of Rajaraja, he is called maga (son) of SomCSvata I in some Western Chalukya 
records as several feudatories are, but this is not enough to warrant the postulation of another son 
of SomeSvara, otherwise unknown 

* EC, vii. Cl, 18 * SII, IX (1), 127 

The campaigns that followed have been described m the section on the Chalukyas of Kalyani 
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as if he were a sun leaving the sky, and was about to sink in the great ocean 
of the Chodas, he, Rajaraja, the refuge of the distressed, caused him to enjoy 
prosperity for a long time in die Western horizon The name of the Chola 
king whose daughter, Rajasundarl, Rajaraja thus married was, accordmg to 
another record, Rajendra Chola ^ ( 3 ) Some of the copper-plate charters of 
Kulottunga I, a name which Rajen^a assumed after he ascended the Chola 
throne, state that he first became king of Vengi after his father had ruled for 
a period of forty-one years, and that bemg desirous of the Chola kmgdom, 
he bestowed his ancestral kingdom on his paternal unde Vijayaditya and 
departed to the south 3 It may be deduced from a comparison of these 
records that after Virarajendra had bestowed Vengi on Vijayaditya, his 
nephew Rajendra made an attempt to capture the country for himself, and 
that Vijayaditya thereupon fled from Vengi and took refuge in the Eastern 
Ganga court, where he appears to have remained during Rajendra’s rule 
As soon, however, as the usurper left Vengi with the bulk of his army for 
the Choja country, Rajaraja Devendravarman, the King of Kalinga, invaded 
that provmce witib the object of restoring Vijayaditya VII to the throne and 
attacked the small army which Rajendra had left there for the defence of the 
country. The reason for Rajaraja’s sohcitude for the restoration of Vijaya- 
ditya IS not far to seek It was not so much due to his sympathy with the 
distressed monarch as to his desire to further his own interests under the 
pretext of offermg him help Rajamja was a Chola feudatory who was anxious 
to shake offhis allegiance and assert his independence. He studied the pohtical 
situation carefully, and findmg that the time was suitable for the prosecution 
of his designs, he sent an army to mvade Vengi Rajendra (Kulottunga I) 
was then fully engaged in coimteracting Vikramaditya’s designs agamsthim, 
and was m no position to send any strong force to Vengi Banapati, the 
Brahman general of Kahnga, marched to the west, and engaged the Chola 
forces which had been left by Rajendra for the defence of the country The 
Chola army, owmg probably to its reduced strength, suffered a defeat. The 
disaster was not perhaps serious, but Rajendra was unable to spare reinforce- 
ments He must have realized that in the arcumstances m which he was placed 
It was not wise to entangle himself m a war with Kahnga, and that peace, 
though It involved some sacrifice of prestige, had at the moment its advant- 
ages The recogmtion to some extent at least of the rights of an inconvement 
enemy hke Rajaraja Devendravarman would convert him mto a valuable 
ally, and the restoration of his old unde, who was not hkely to hve long and 
had no survivmg male issue to succeed him, would not mvolve any per- 
manent loss Rajendra therefore concluded a treaty of peace with Rajaraja 
Devendravarman accordmg to the terms of which he agreed to allow 

* lA, xviu, 171 

* Ibid , p 164 
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Vijayaditya to rule Vengi during the remaining years of his life; he also 
recogmzed Rajaraja as an independent ally, and cemented the aUiance by 
bestowmg on lum the hand of his own daughter Rajasundarl in marriage 
The rule of Vijayaditya after his remstatement did not last long. Inscrip- 
tions dated m his i zth (a d 1072) and 1 3th (a d 1073) regnal years show that 
he was ruhng the kingdom at that time * The total absence of any record of 
his reign in Vengi in the succeeding years seems to mdicate that he perhaps 
lost his throne once again Two important facts deserve notice in tlus con- 
nexion For some reason unknown at present, YaSahkarnadeVa, the Chedi 
kmg of Dahala, invaded Vengi about a d 1073 He claims to have destroyed 
*with ease the ruler of the Andhra country (even though) the play of (Aat 
kmg’s) arms disclosed no flaw’, and to have honoured with munificent gifts 
the holy Bhimesvara of Draksharama ^ Similarly Banapati, the commander- 
in-chief of the Eastern Ganga kmg, Rajaraja Devendravarman, declares m 
an epigraph found at Dirghasi and dated ad 1075 that he defeated the Kjng 
of Vengi agam and agam and became possessed of all his wealth ^ It is not 
known whether the invasions of Vengi referred to m these records weremter- 
connected or mdependent events, nor is it possible to find out why Rajaraja 
Devendravarman, who had himself re-estabhshed Vijayaditya on the throne 
of Vengi three years earher, had thus to take up arms agamst him It is, how- 
ever, certam that as a consequence of these mvasions Vijayaditya lost his 
kmgdom and had to spend the remainmg years of his life in exile He figures 
m a Western Chalukya record dated a d 1074-5 as a vassal of Bhuvanika- 
malla Some^vara II ^ The well-known Nolamba titles such as Pallavanvayam 
Kanchlpuravare^varam and Pallava-permanadi with which his name is 
assoaated m the record indicate that he was then governmg the province 
of Nolambavadi, and had adopted, following the Western Chajukya practice, 
the titles of the Nolamaba-Pallavas whose hereditary dominions had been 
placed under his rule. It is clear that Vijayaditya after his defeat retired to the 
Western Qialukya court, where he was cordially received and treated with 
respect and consideration He did not, however, long survive the loss of his 
kmgdom As he is said m the Teki, Chellur, and Pithapuram grants to have 
ruled only for a period of fifteen years,® he must have died m A D 1075 Wilh 
the death of Vijayaditya, the Eastern Chalukya dynasty came to an end 
Though Vengi had lost her mdependence under the descendants of Danar- 
nava, she enjoyed a certam amount of autonomy, and was treated throughout 
as a separate kmgdom, but after Vijayaditya’s death she lost her distinctive 
character and became completely absorbed m the Chola empire The descen- 
dants of Rajaraja did m fact still control her destmies for another half a 


* CP, 8 and 9 of 1924-5 , JAHRS, ix, 177-80 
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century, but they no longet hved in the country They abandoned their 
native home, relmqmshed their family name and traditions, and gloried m 
the name and prestige of the Cholas which they adopted as their own on 
succeedmg to the throne of the Chola empire 

Vtjayadityds IBamily 

Viiayaditya married two wives His chief queen, the mother of his only 
son Saktivarman II, was Madava, a prmcess of the Haihaya family.^ Another 
queen, Revala by name, is mentioned in a Draksharama epigraph dated in 
A.D 1065, and she bore him a daughter called Somala who made a gift to the 
temple of the God Bhimedvara m that year ^ Beside his two children, Vijaya- 
ditya brought up a foster-son called Mummach Bhima, a prmce of the solar 
race, whom he treated ‘almost hke his own son’ ^ Bhima rose to prommence 
under Rajaraja 11 , the first Qiola viceroy of Vengi under Kulottunga I, and 
rendered him valuable assistance m his wars agamst the Ganga, Kalinga, and 
Kuntala longs * 

* JAHRS, V, 47 » 182 of 1893, SII, IV, 1007 
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GOVERNMENT AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


O N the state of government and soaety under the Eastern Chalukyas 
we learn httle from our sources, either epigraphical or hterary We 
may assume that at its foundation the Eastern Chalukya court was 
more or less a rephea of that of Badami, and that as generations passed, local 
factors gamed m strength and the monarchy of Vengi developed features 
of its own, still, external mfluences must have also continued to flow in 
from die Rashtrakutas, the Cholas, and the Qialukyas of Kalyani, with all of 
whom the Vengi kmgdom had had long and intimate contact, now friendly, 
now hostile. In the early stages some Pallava colourmg also must have been 
present, particularly in the southern marches of the kmgdom. 

The mscriptions make mention of the traditional seven components of 
the State {saptdngd)^ and the eighteen tirthas (offices), such as mantn (mmister), 
purohita (chaplam), shtapatt (commander), (heir-apparent), damanka 
(door-keeper), pradhana (chief), adhjaksha (head of department) and so on ’ 
A rather late copper-plate grant mcords the fact that Medamarya was 
appomted by Vira-Choda to the digmty of senapati and that the kmg placed 
a tiara on bus head when mvestmg him with this high office ® A grant of 
Amma I speaks of the Pattavardham family as holders of offices m the State 
for several generations following, and the expression used here, niyogadhkrta 
(superintendent of the ntyogas),^ may well mdicate the existence even at a 
relatively early date of the comply organization of the palace staff into 
seventy-two myogas, this system is known to have obtamed m some of the 
larger temples of the Vengi country durmg this period,'^ and it is a well- 
known fact that the court and the temple were organized on parallel Imes 
The vishcya and kottam were administrative subdivisions, the Karma- 
rashtra, later Kammanadu-vishaya, and the Boya-Kottams are examples of 
these s The Chendalur grant of Sarvalokafraya is addressed to all naiyogtka- 
vallabaSf a very general term containmg no mdication of their duties, as well 
as to the grameyakas, the residents of the village which was the subject of 
the grant * The manneyas are another class of offiaals occasionally mentioned,^ 
they held assignments of land or revenue in different villages, but nothing 
more is really known about them In fact there is good reason to hold that 
there was no settled admmistration worthy of the name m the kmgdom as a 
whole, avil war and foreign mvasion frequently harried the land; and the 

* ET, IV, 307, VI, 307, CP, I of 1916-17 * Sn, 1, 39, V 30 

» Ibid , no 36 , 1 45 * 729 of 1920 

s lA, vii, i86 f , viu, 236, lA, XX, 104, &c 
® ET, viu, 239 


’ Ibid , XXI, 33 
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territory was parcelled into a number of small principalities held by a war- 
like nobility comprising such collateral branches of the Chalukyas them- 
selves as the houses of Elam^chih, Pithapuram, and Mudugonda, hnes 
dynasucally connected with tliem hke the Satonathas of Kolanu and the 
Haihayas of Kona, and others who had been raised to high rank with a cor- 
respondmg award of territory m recogmtion of loyal services rendered to 
the ruling family. The Velanadus, Kondapadumatis, Chagis, Parichchhedis, 
and others belonged to this latter dass. All of them paid allegiance and tribute 
to the Vengi ruler when he was strong, but were equally ready to mtrigue 
with the enemies of the suzerain or take sides m the numerous wars of suc- 
cession when weakness was apparent The villages, however, must have 
carried on their local affeirs m the traditional manner, not very much affected 
by the pohtical storms blowing over the country, their economy was neces- 
sarily simple and the references to gramyakas and rashprakuta-pramukhas show 
that the people hved under the guidance of their natural leaders, the men of 
substance and character who happened to be hvmg in their midst In the 
Pabhuparru grant of Saktivarman I we come across an instance of the kmg 
removing a grdmani for disloyal and treasonable conduct, and appointmg 
another in his place ^ Even in these troubled times, the central government 
was not, as it could indeed never afford to be, out of touch with life in the 
villages, the cells of the body pohtic 

People 

Hiuen Tsang, who travelled in the Andhra country soon after the establish- 
ment of the Eastern Qialukya kmgdom, has surprismgly httie to say of the 
people of those provinces * He noted that the country had a rich fertile soil 
and a moist hot chmate, the people were of a violent character, their mode 
of speech differed from that of the MadhyadeSa, but diey followed the same 
system of writing — all of which is fairly correct for the epoch He adds else- 
where that the people were of a dark compleiaon and were fond of the arts 
Some parts of the country were sparsely populated and others, the Telugu- 
Choda country for mstance, were wild jungle where bands of highwaymen 
went about openly Everywhere he found Buddhism m a decadent condition, 
and Hinduism, Deva-worship as he calls it, in the ascendant 

Besides the normal castes of the soaal order, tribes hke Boyas and Savaras 
are heard of m the inscnpuons, and they doubtless took a lower place m the 
social scale The Brahmans took premier place and were generally respected 
for their learning and character, they were the recipients of gifts on cete- 
momal occasions Frequently, however, they entered the service of the state 
as civil or mihtary officers, and some of ffiese attained great distmctionm sudi 
callmgs The warrior class of fightmg men and their general activities have 
been noticed above The KStiiatts, as the tradmg class of the Telugu country 

* ^ 403* * K. A. N Sastn, Foreiffi Notices, pp 98-101 
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were called, were a flourishing community whose benefactions to temples 
and other rehgious and charitable foundations often figure m the inscriptions 
It may be that their orgamzation into a powerful guild {jtakard) which had its 
headquarters in Penugonda (West Godavari) and branches in seventeen other 
centres had its beginnings in this period, a full description of the guild and 
Its orgamzation is to be found m Ae Vaisyapurdm (canto 7), a work written 
probably m the sixteenth century. The Te/ikas (oil-mongers) are another 
guild nominally numbering 1,000 who secured certain social privileges from 
Rajaraja Choda-Ganga, the Chola viceroy of Vengi, in a d 1084 ' For the 
bulk of the population the army furnished a career, and the successful 
adventurer or condottiere had, as noted already, every dhance of settmg him- 
self up as a chieftain over some small territory either as a vassal of a more 
powerful leader, or on his own account 

Re/igioM 

In the sphere of rehgion Buddhism had lost ground more and more smce 
the days of Hiuen Tsang, and the Buddha of Amararama (Amaravati) had 
in fact come to be worshipped as an incarnation of Vishnu, the other four 
dramas of Bhimapura, Dakaremi, Palakolanu, and Draksharama are beheved 
to have been once famous centres of Buddhism, but subsequently became 
Hindu shrines which attamed great celebrity and attracted vast crowds of 
pilgrims The shrmes of Mahasena at Chebrolu, Humkara-^ankari at Bida- 
pura, and Malle^vara at Bezwada were other great centres of pilgrimage The 
temple of Mahasena at Chebrolu was specially noted for its annual jdtra^ one 
of the features of which was a grand procession of the image all the way from 
Chebrolu to Bezwada and back — ^a distance of about twenty-five miles 
Saivism was more popular than Vaishnavism, and we hear raAer more of 
the construction of Saiva temples than of those of Vishnu The 108 Narendre- 
Svaras of Vijayaditya 11 Narendra Mrgaraja have been already mentioned, 
Yuddhamalla I erected a temple to Karttikeya at Bezwada, Chalukya Bhima I 
constructed the famous temples at Draksharama and Chalukya-Bhimavaram, 
and Rajarajanarendra erected three memorial shrmes at Kahdmdi to com- 
memorate the three Chola generals who fell m battle at that place 

Jamism, unlike Buddhism, contmued to command some support from die 
people, and mscriptions record the construction of basadts and grants of land 
for their support firom the monarchs and the people Amma 11 Rajamahendra 
showed favour to the Jamas but no kmg of the Eastern Chalukya Ime, with 
the possible exception of Vimaladitya, ever became a declared follower of 
the doctrme of Mahavira Amma 11 built two Jam temples Qtndlayas') called 
Sarvalokasraya and Katakabharana, and established a feedmg house {satra) 
attached to each where sramanas of all the four castes were to be fed at-the 
eiqiense of the foundation ^ 

» m, VI, 35 
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Monasteries, in fact, played an important part m the promotion of educa« 
tion and morality m the country, and, as nught be expected, Saiva mstitu- 1 
tions of this character were more numerous than the rest There were two 
of them in Bezwada attached to the temples of Siva and Mahasena which had 
been built by Vi)ayaditya 11 and Yuddhamalla I respectively The monks fed 
the poor, tended the sick, consoled the afflicted, and set up schools for educa- 
ting children and young people 

'Literature 

Telugu verse makes its first appearance in the inscriptions of the time of 
Gunaga Vijayaditya III in the latter half of the ninth century. But the rise and 
progress of Telugu hterature cannot be traced with any certainty as all 
evidence relating to its beginnings seems to have disappeared Nanne Choda, 
the author of the Telugu Ktimdrasambhava, says in his introduction that at first 
poetry was composed only m the mdrga or classical style, and that the 
Qialukya king and others caused poems to be written m the deh or popular 
style and encouraged the kterary use of the Telugu language in the Andhra 
country ' Though he does not give the name of the Chalukya ruler m question, 
there can be no doubt that he must have long preceded Ra)ara)a Narendra, 
the patron of Nannaya Bhatta, whose Mahdbhdrata is the earliest extant work 
of Telugu hterature The birth of Telugu hterature seems mdeed to haVe 
been delayed-and its growth hampered by the prevailing pohtical conditions 
and hterary tradition The independence and integrity of Vengi were con- 
stantly threatened by foreign invasion and avil war, Telugu had not yet 
become the pohshed idiom that it was to be later, and next to Sanskrit, 
Kannada was the language that commanded prestige and position in the 
hterary world Three great Kannada poets, Ponna, Pampa, and Nagavarma, 
were closely assoaated with Kammanadu and Vengipalu, 1 e Vangipuram 
in the Narasaraopet tdluk of the modem Guntur District, all three were 
Jamas But surely Nannaya was not the first poet m ihe Telugu language, as 
his poetry shows a highly developed tedmique which presupposes a fairly 
long period of development It is a fact, however, that with the exception of 
a few verses m the mscriptions, no work of the pre-Nannaya period has sur- 
vived Of Nannaya’s work, the conditions under whidi it was done, and the 
probable cause of its bemg broken off m the middle, something has been said 
m our account of the reign of his patron Rajaraja We may add that Nannaya 
is said to have undertaken the Telugu version of the Great Epic m order to 
counteract the mfluence of Pampa’s BharatUf a work conceived m the spirit 
of Jamism Incomplete as it is, Nannaya’s work is umversally regarded as a 
masterpiece of art It has set the norm for epic poetry in Telugu Graceful 
and digmfied in its diction, the poem has a charm rarely met with elsewhere 
m Telugu hterature As a model of sweet, mellifluous, and elegant verse, it 
remams unrivalled. 
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THE CHALUKYAS OF VEMULAVADA 

Vctnulavada, also called Lcmulavada, in the Karimnagar District of Hyderabad, 
was the capital of a dynasty of Chalukyas who ruled a considerable area as the 
feudatories of the Rashtrakutas Their history, which forms a luminous footnote to 
the records of the suzerain dynasty, is to be gathered mainly from three inscrip- 
tions and from references to it in the Kannada poet Pampa’s B/jarafa or ViAra- 
marjmavtjaya Pampa was patronized by Arikcsarl II of VCmulavada, and the poet 
identified his patron with the epic hero Arjuna and thereby contrived to inter- 
weave several incidents of contemporary history'into his narrative of the epic story, 
besides giving a reasonably accurate account of his patron’s ancestors in the intro- 
duction to his work The three inscripuons mentioned are the Kollipara (Guntur 
District) copper plates of Arikesarl I,* the Vcmulavada rock inscription of Anke- 
sari II,* and the ParbhanI copper plates of Arikesarl III ^ 

The rock inscription and the ParbhanI plates trace the descent of the family from 
the sun, this is in keeping with the tradition that fifty-nine kings of the dynasty 
ruled in Ayodhya before it came to settle in the Deccan, but it is well known that 
other records trace its descent from Brahma or from the Moon ^ The genealogy of 
the hne begins with Vinayaditya Yuddhamalla I in all our sources except the 
Kollipara plates which carry it back four more generauons The genuineness of 
the Kolhpara plates has been suspected on rather inconclusive grounds The entire 
genealogy, including the four early generations found only in the Kolhpam plates, 
may be set out as shown opposite 

The name of Yuddhamalla (II and III) occurs as Dugdhamalla in Pampa’s work, 
probably owing to a scribal error Much discussion has centred round the identity 
of the four predecessors of Vinayaditya Yuddhamalla I and the affihation of the 
family with 'Other branches of the Chaluk3'as In his work called Nadoja Pampa, 
Mr Timmappayya of Mangalore suggested the probable identity of Yuddhamalla I 
Vinayaditya with the homonymous ruler of the Lata branch of the Chalukyas, the 
son of Jayasimhavarman, mentioned in the Balsar plates,® and that of his four 
predecessors in order with PulakeSm I, Kirtivarman I, Pulakesin II of Badami, and 
Jayasimhavarman Dhara^raya of Lata, one of the sons of Pulake^m II Though the 
number of generations and some of the titles tally, there are difficulties, and after a 
careful discussion of the whole question Dr Venkataramanayya has reached the 
conclusion that the suggested identifications cannot be accepted without more 
direct evidence 

A word may be said on chronology before entermg on the details of individual 
reigns The ParbhanI plates are dated m the Saka year 888 (ad 966), and this is 
the date for Arikesarl HI, the last ruler of this hne Eight generations intervene 

* Ed M S Sarma, Bharati, vu, 2 (Pramoduta, Stavan) 

* Ed B V Knshna Rao, JAHRS, vi, 169-92, ako teptoducing Kollipara text 

* Ed S N Joshi, JBISM, xiii, 3 , text reproduced by Nathuram Premi m his Jatna SSkttya auf 
ttihSsa, pp 85-92 

-* UKD, p 339 
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Cha}ukyavamla descended from die Sun 
Satyasraya Ranavikiama 

Prthivipati 

Mahiraja 

t 

Ra]aditya (Prthuvikrama) 
Vinayaditya YuddhamaJla I (Rajastaya) 
Ankesari I 

Narasimha I Bhadradeva 

Rajaditya 

Yuddhamalla II other sons 

1 

Baddega Soladaganda other sons 

Yuddhamalla HI 
Narasimha n 
Ankesari 11 
Bhadradeva II 


Ankesari III S 888, date of Parbhani plates 
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between him and Yuddhamalla I, if wc allow twenty-five years on an average to 
a generation, it is clear that zoo years must have elapsed between the end of the 
reign of Yuddhamalla I and the beginning of that of Arikesarl III. If we assume 
that Arikesarl III had been ruhng for a period of something like ten years before 
the date of the ParbhanI grant, we get to about a D 756 for the close of Yuddha- 
malla I’s reign As a matter of fact, wc have the date a.d 731 (S 653) for him in 
the Balsar plates, probably referring to a time when he was still in his original 
home in the Lata country 

Of Yuddhamalla I we get a very exaggerated eulogy from the Kolhpara plates 
issued by his son, he is compared to Rama in valour and described as a viSvarat 
(universal emperor) , he is said to have subjugated the whole world with the aid of the 
boar-crest obtained by the royal family as a boon from Lord Niirayana, and among 
the kings who bowed at his feet arc counted those of Turushka, Yavana, Barbara, 
Kasmira, Kambhoja, Magadha, MaLiva, Kalinga, Ganga, Pallava, Piindya, Kerala, 
and others. Such unhistorical fustian goes far to justify the doubts cast upon the 
genuineness of this record in general. In refreshing contrast to it, wc get some 
defimte facts about the king’s activities from the later inscriptions and from Pampa 
These facts are three in number (1) he ruled the Sapadalaksa country and his 
suzerainty was acknowledged by many feudatories, (2) he made artifiaal tanks of 
brick and mortar {saudhamayini) in Podana, filled them with oil, and thus made 
provision, from his immense material resources, for the daily bathing of joo 
elephants, (3) he captured the impregnable natural fortress of Chitrakuta, this last 
fact IS mentioned only in the Vemulavada rock inscription 

If, as seems probable, Vinayaditya Yuddhamalla was one of the three sons of 
Dhara^raya Jayasimhavarman of Lata, these facts admit of a plausible explanation 
The times were difficult and unsettled, and offered scope for talented adventurers 
to win distinction and accumulate fame and treasure One of Yuddhamalla’s 
brothers, Pulake§in, earned the gratitude of his suzerain Chaluk}’^a Vikramaditya II 
by effectively foihng the attempt of the Arabs to enter the Deccan in force .Vikrama- 
ditya bestowed on him the title of mtamjanaSraya, ‘refuge for the people of the 
world’. In recogmtion of his valour Yuddhamalla found his opportumty in co- 
operation with Dantidurga, an energetic and ambitious youth of Rashtrakuta 
extraction, who planned and carried out the overthrow of Kirttivarman II, the 
last Chalukya ruler of Badami Dantidurga is known to have fought battles at the 
Mahi, MahanadI, and Narmada rivers, and in the Madhyade^a territory, before he 
dehvered the decisive assault on the Qia]ukyan power Yuddhamalla’s rule in the 
Sapadalaksa country and his capture of the fort of Chitor may be taken to be fecets 
of Dantidurga’s campaigns in which Yuddhamalla was the chief actor Sapadalaksa 
is most certainly Sakambharl, the modern Sambhar, in Eastern Rajputana, and 
the mention in the story of Chitor, which is on the direct hne between Lata and 
Sapadalaksa, confirms this identification * We know very httle of the details of the 

I N Lakshminatayana Rao holds that the Sapadalaksa country ‘was situated not far from the 
Kanmnagar District’ (JOR, xviu, 41) and that it ‘comprised at least the central and eastern por- 
tions of the present Hyderabad State, 1 e Nizamabad and a major portion of the Kanmnagar 
Distnct, though its actual extent and boundanes cannot be detemuned in the present state of our 
knowledge’ (ibid , p 42) He seeks support from a suggestion of M Venkataramayj'a and from an 
inscnption Unfortunately, both turn out on careful scrutmy to be qmte inconclusive Venkatara- 
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wars of Dantidurga, but some of the mutilated verses m the Da^avatara cave 
mscnption have femshed the basis for a plausible suggestion that Dantidurga 
took the side of a certain Deva or Devamja against the Gurjara Pratihara Nagabhata 
I Dantidurga’s presence in Ujjain has been noticed already, he seems to have 
attacked Nagabhata’s capital Medantapura (Merta) as he ^so did Sakambharl 
(Sambhar), then held by his feudatories of the Chahumana line, Dantidurga thus 
became for a time master of the entire Gurjara territory including Sapadalaksa as 
well as the coastal tracts of Gujarat ’ It is obvious that we ate concerned here not 
with any stable pohtical formations, but only with the transient results of more or 
less successful mihtary raids We may thus assume that Yuddhamalla assisted 
Dantidurga m the capture of Chitor and the Sapadalaksa country, and ruled there 
as his governor for a short while, and that the memory of this adventure — it was 
nothing more for either him or his collaborator — ^was carefully treasured by the 
family which afterwards treated Yuddhamalla as its vamiakarta (founder) 

Podana is easily identified with Bodhan in the Nizamabad District of Hyderabad 
This IS a place with anaent associations, and an inscription of a.d 1056 mentions 
the construction of a temple of Vishnu in that town by the Rastrakuta Indra III. 
Its location, taken along with the provenance of the three inscriptions of the 
Vemulavada Qi^ukyas, leaves httle room for doubt that the centre of activity of 
the successors of Yuddhamalla I, if not of Yuddhamalla himself, must be located 
m the eastern half of Hyderabad known as Telingana, and Podana may be taken 
to mark a stage in this progress towards the east Certain other facts tend to con- 
firm this view The Kolhpara plates record a grant to a Saiva ascetic of EleSvara 
to the north of the celebrated mountam SrISaila m the Kurnool District. The 
temple of Aditya mentioned m the Vemulavada inscription, and the land granted 
to It, both lay in Vemulavada itself, and in the Patbhani plates this city is expressly 
descnbed as the rajadhani (capital) of Arikesari HI. It is ahnost certain that Vemula- 

mayya says that ‘Pampa and the Vemulavada mscnption both agree in stating that Bodana was 
situated in the Sapadabksa country ruled over by Yuddhamalla I’ (ibid , xu, 264) In fact they do 
nothmg of the kind, as can be seen from the extracts given m /ML 7 , xv, 107-8 He cites also the 
commentary on Yaiasitlaka which interpretes Almantaka to mean Sapadalaksanivasin This 
reference, however, only imphes that this late commentator beheved that A 4 mantaka was also 
called Sapadalakja in his time But is ASmantaka the same as ASmaka? The mscnption cited by 
N L Rao really reads 

tnman Mahdmapdalisparam RSjaiity- 
arasar Kosavalam-savalakhkh^a- 
bhagamumam Chabbt'jdji Ytppatt-ondu- 
sastramumam dusfa-ntghraha vtststa- 
pratipalanadm pratt-^isutium 
rajadham Ijimbulavddeya-mkvtdtnSl 
sukha-samkadhd-vmodadtm 
rdjyam-geyyuttum irddu 

(Tel Inscriptions, 

Chalukya No 19 Lemulavada, 

Kanmnagar Dt Date CVS 
AD 1083-4) 

The sapadalaksa (Savalakkha) of the mscnption had the name Kosavalam, which alters the whole 
CMC Sapadalaksa by itself was ongmaUy the name of Siwalik, which was later tran sfrrrfJ to the 
Sambhar region (B G 1 (1), 157, 184) 

* Bhdratt, Sarvadhan — Asadha, pp 179-81 
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vada became the headquarters of this branch of the Chajukyas at an early stage, 
probably under Ankesarl I It is quite likely, therefore, that a little earlier, towards 
the end of his career, Yuddhamalla accepted a fief in the neighbourhood of Bodhan 
as the reward of his services to Dantidurga, and that this territory subsequendy 
became the base for the further achievements of the dynasty. 

The son of Yuddhamalla I was Arikesari I, the donor of the Kollipara plates 
which, however, only praise his bravery in war in general terms without mention- 
ing any specific facts of his career, they also give his many titles and say that he was 
an adept in such diverse subjects of knowledge as grammar, law, elephant-lore, 
logic, archery, and medicine All the other sources agree that he captured and ruled 
Vengi together with Trikalinga by the strength of his arm, Pampa says that this 
happened in the reign of Nirupama, i e Dhruva (a d 780-95), which must have 
included the later part of the reign of Ankesarl I Dhruva, we have seen (p 475), 
attacked Vishnuvardhana IV of Vengi to punish him for his part in aiding 
Govinda II in the civil war which had just ended, and in this task Ankesarl aided 
him greatly and was duly rewarded We may assume that parts of Tehngana 
definitely changed hands as a result of Arikcsarl’s campaign and became part of the 
Rashtrakuta empire, the newly conquered territory being placed under the rule of 
Ankesarl and his successors It is quite probable that after this Vcmulavada be- 
came the seat of their power 

The next four generations after Arikesari I arc dismissed in a single verse in the 
Vcmulavada inscription, and there is a virtual blank in the history of the hne for 
practically a whole century, even Pampa and the Parbhani plates not adding much 
to our knowledge of the period The kings in chronological order were Narasimha 1 
Rajaditya, Yuddhamalla II, Baddega I, and Yuddhamalla III Pampa says that 
Baddega was victorious in forty-two battles and earned the title solada-ganday the 
soldier who knew no defeat, both Pampa and the Parbhani plates say that he 
captured Bhima, ‘of fierce strength in battle’, as one might capture a ferocious 
crocodile in its own element, water The Bhima mentioned here is doubdess 
Chalukya Bhima I who ascended the throne of Vengi after the death of his unde 
Gunaga Vijayaditya III in 892/5 But we learn from Eastern Chalukya records that 
Baddega suffered defeat at least once at the hands of Gunaga Vijayaditya who 
granted him peace on honourable terms ‘ Baddega’s war with Chalukya Bhima I 
* came later The details of the battles ate not forthcoming The analogy of the 
crocodile employed both by Pampa and the Parbhani plates has given rise to the 
suggestion that Bhima was captured in the fortress in the midst of the Colair lake, 
the scene of many decisive batdes * But this was only an episode in the long-drawn 
hostilities between the Rashtrakutas' and the Eastern Chajukyas Bhima effected his 
escape from captivity with the aid of Kusumayudha of the Mudugonda branch 
of Chalukyas, and immediately prepared himself to meet another Rashtrakuta 
invasion ^ 

The next great ruler of Vcmulavada was Narasimha II, the son of Yuddhamalla 
III As he was the father of Pampa’s patron Arikesari 11 , Pampa describes his 
exploits at some length The Vcmulavada inscription attributes to him the single- 

* N Venkataramanayya, Eastern CSlakyas, pp 126-7 
® Bharati, ibid , pp 589-90 
» Eastern Calukyas, p 139 
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conquest of the Seven MSlavas, a victory over the army of the Gurj)ata-raja, 
and says that he put the final seal on his fame by a victory over a group of kings 
on the hill in Kalapirya * Pampa furnishes the important datum that the name of the 
Gurjara Ifing was Mahipala on whom Narasimha descended hke a thunderbolt, 
compelhng him to escape as best he could from his capital in a disorganized flight 
Pampa also mentions a virtory of Narasimha over the Latas as the first of Nara- 
simha’s achievements, and adds that he had caused his horses to drink the water of 
the Ganges before he estabhshed his fame with his sword at Kalapriya 
Once more we must turn to Rashtrakuta history for the elucidation of these state- 
ments The name of the Lata enemy of Narasimha is not given But Lata had been 
brought under his sway by Rashtrakuta Krishna 11 Evidently there was need for its 
reconquest by Narasimha II at the very beginning of that expedition to the north 
which he undertook in the service of his suzerain Indra III This fact may be 
explained m one of two ways either Lata had shpped out of Rashtrakuta control 
and become an independent State hke Malava (the seven Malavas of the inscription 
and of Pampa), or possibly the entire region, Malava and Lata mduded, had passed 
under the suzerainty of the Pratiharas, and the campaign against Mahipala must 
then be taken to have begun with the conquest of Lata. However this may be, there 
is no doubt that the campaign of Indra III and Narasimha II resulted m Lata and 
Malava being brought for a time definitely under Rashtrakuta control (the Para- 
maras bemg installed as vassals in Malava), and in Mahipala’s losmg his king- 
dom and being temporarily driven into exile The Cambay plates of Govinda IV 
state that India’s elephants made the precmcts {prdngana) of KSlapnya uneven 
with the strokes of Aeir tusks, that his horses crossed the Jumna ‘as deep as 
the ocean’, and that after his expedition, the aty Mahodaya (great prosperity) 
became Kuiasthall (a meadow).* Pampa also mentions the waters of the Ganges 
^ and Kalapriya in the same verse Kalapnya has generally been taken to be the 
same as Mahakala of U))ain, but this equation is not justiified since Mahakala and 
Kalapriya are really two very different names , and it has been rightly suggested 
that Kalapriya should be taken to be modern Kalpi where many other armies are 
known to have crossed the Jumna,* and where we find a temple of Kalapriya exist- 
ing today Kalpi is on the direct route from the south to Kanau], the Pralihara 
capital on the Ganges, whose destruction was the culmination of Indra’s campaign, 
as IS seen from the clever play upon the alternative names of the aty (Mahodaya 
and KuSasthali) m the Cambay plates, moreover, there would be no point in a great 
poet hke Pampa makmg another reference to Ujjain after he had disposed of the 
conquest of Malava m an earher verse Narasimha is seen thus to have played a 
leadmg part m securing the resoundmg success that attended Indra’s victorious 
northern campaign about ad 916, this he did, accordmg to the Vemulavada 
mscripuon, by gainmg a deasive victory with his own troops, unaided by those of 
Indra, at Kalpi, where Mahipala had taken his stand to oppose the advance of the 

text of live inscription is so ambiguously worded that it is not easy to decide wbedier the 
^Uar (of victory) mentioned in it is literally a stone pillar (jsaile stambhe) or merely a metaphor 
Kdlapnye rSjakadambakasya stambhe sva-iautyam Vihkkha satle 

* ET, vu, a6 (v 19) 

* By N Venfcataramanayya m Bharait, Sarvadhari, p 398 

* Altekar, RashfrakStas, p 102, n 44 
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southern army against his capital. Narasimha’s queen was Jakawe, probably a 
sister of Indra III and mother of Arikesarl II,’ the patron of Pampa 
Arikesari II was, according to Pampa, cradled in Indra’s arms — a reference at 
once to Indra III and to the king of the gods, calculated to pave the way for the 
identification of Arikesarl with Arjuna, the epic hero who was the son of Indra 
Arikesarl married Indra’s daughter Rtvakanirmadi, according to the Vcmulavada 
inscription The Parbhanl plates, however, say that Lokambika, also of the Rashtra- 
kuta family, was the name of Arikesari’s queen It is not clear whether Lokambika 
was a title of Rcvakanirmadi or of a second queen. Both the Vcmulavada inscnp- 
tion and Pampa indulge in much high-flown praise of Arikesarl, and so too do the 
Parbhanl plates. Without stopping to reproduce these vaguely resounding eulogies, 
we may summarize the historical data as follows (i) Arikesarl gave protection to 
a Chajukya Bijja (Vijayaditya) who sought his protection against the anger of 
Govindaraja, who was his sakala-cakravarh^ i e most probably the suzerain of both 
Bijja and Arikesarl, (2) when Arikesarl sheltered Vijayaditya, Govinda sent many 
samantas against him, Arikesarl defeated all of these and thus became samanta- 
ettdamant, (3) he then fought against Govinda himself and defeated him, bestowing 
the empire on Baddega who had come to him for aid, lastly (4) with only one 
elephant he overthrew Bappuva, the younger brother of Kakkala, when Bappuva 
attacked him with a host of these beasts 

The most satisfactory explanation of all these statements can be offered again by 
a reference to Rashtrakuta history and the relations between the Rashtrakutas and the 
Eastern Chajukyas * Govinda IV had deposed his elder brother Amoghavarsa 11 
and seized the Rashtrakuta throne in a d 93o,''an act which set some of his courtiers 
agamst him The dissenting nobles found support within the royal family from 
Govinda’s paternal uncle Baddega and Baddega’s more ambitious son Krishna III 
Govinda bamshed them and they fled to the Cedi court in Tripurl because Baddega’s 
queen was a Cedi princess, a daughter of Yuvarajdeva I From there they seem to 
have carried on their intrigues against Govinda who on his part evidently did httle 
to retrieve his popularity with his subjects Arikesari II of Vcmulavada, although 
the brother-in-law of Govinda, seems to have joined his enemies and espoused the 
cause of Baddega Another powerful feudatory prince who acted in the same way 
was the Ganga Butuga, who visited Baddega in Tripuri and married his daughter, 
hopmg, with his aid, in due course to carry out his designs on his ancestral throne 
as agamst his elder brother, the ruling Ganga prince Rajamalla III Meanwhile, m 
another direction, Govinda’s pohey, at first apparently successful, eventually landed 
him m inextricable difficulties It was a period of confusion and disputed succession 
in Vengi from the close of Indra Ill’s reign Soon after his accession, Govinda had 
supported Yuddhamalla 11 agamst his rivals, and virtually converted Vengi into a 
Rashtrakuta provmce, all real power passing into the hands of the Rashtrakuta 
officials This was resented by Chalukya Bhima 11 of the elder branch who got into 
touch with the anti-Govmda party and was supported by them either openly or in 
secret When Chalukya Bhima II began a war of independence, Govinda sent an 
army under his loyal nobles to put down the rebelhon But before this army could 
win through to success, another rebellion threatened its rear as Bijja or Vijayaditya 

‘ A very plausible suggestion of Timmappayya, op cit , p 46 

* Eastern CSlukyas, pp 165-77 
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of the Mudugonda branch of Chalukyas, who was ruhng the temtory adjoining the 
Vemulavada principahty in the south, rose also When Govinda sent yet another 
army against him, he appealed to Arikesari for aid, which was readily granted, and 
Govinda’s forces were defeated Baddega, who was watchmg these developments 
from Tripuri, was then sent for, and was perhaps proclaimed king at Vemulavada, 
and Govinda’s reign came to an abrupt end, Baddega Amoghavarsa III and 
Chalukya Bhima II both entering on the rule of their respective kingdoms in the 
years a d 934-5 

The last of the achievements attributed to Arikesari, the overthrow of Bappuva, 
IS not easy to explain so satisfactorily. He may be the same as the Bappuka who, 
together with Dantiga, opposed Amoghavarsa III and was slain as a result by 
Krishna III * 

In the portion of the Vemulavada inscription recording the grant, besides the 
many picturesque titles of Arikesari II which are apphed agam to his grandson 
Arikesari III m the Parbhani plates, we get the name of his mahasSndhtvtgraht 
Gunakarasa, of Nagamarya, the satradhtpala (superintendent of feeding houses) of 
King Baddega (Amoghavarsa HI) and of Nagamarya’s son Peddanarya, the 
tantrapala of King Gunakara (le Arikesari II) At Peddanatya’s request, 100 
mvartanas of arable land were given by Arikesari n on the occasion of the uttarajana 
samkrantt for a siUra for the feeding of persons who came to worship at the Aditya 
shrme built by him, and another field of eight mvartanas for a fresh water tank 
{panija-bhiimt-ksetram) The enumeration of the witnesses to the gifts recorded is 
also of some interest to the curious, since the hst includes in order the four temples 
of Vemulavada, three Saiva teachers (jijakhjam-bhattarakas') whose names are 
Malhkarjuna, Vyaktahngi, and VidyarS^i, and lastly mne Sresthts headed by 
Candra§resthi The field which was thus bestowed was subject to a siddhaya (money 
tax) of twelve drammas 

Of the reigns of the next two rulers who end the hne, Bhadradeva II and Ankesari 
in, no pohtical events are mentioned in the Parbhani plates, which record a grant 
by Ankesari HI to the Jama temple built m Vemulavada by his father Baddega, 
and known by the name ^ubhadhama-jinalaya, for repairs and the maintenance of 
worship In the grant Ankesari III is desenbed as the feudatory of Akalavarsha 
Krishnarajadeva (HI) But the name of the donee makes the grant a document of the 
highest value, it is that of the celebrated Jama polyhistor Somadevasuri, the author 
of the Yaiodhara-cartta and of the Sjadvadopantsad and other works, highly respected 
by many princes m the land who did honour to themselves by honouring him We 
know from his oft-quoted colophon to the Yaiastilaka-campu^t he composed that 
wor k in the Saka year 8 8 1 (a D 9 5 9), 1 c seven years before the date of the Parbhani 
plates, when Krishna III was still residmg in his camp at Melpadi, after his campaigns 
in the south, and his feudatory Badyaga, the eldest son of Ankesari 11 , was ruhng 
at a place called Gangadhara characterized as overflowmg with wealth Somadeva’s 
spiritual ancestry is explained thus in the Parbhani plates In the Gauda-sangha 
there was a famous scholar by name YaSodeva, he was a mum (sage) who by his 
tapas (austenties) had estabhshed contact with the Sasanadevatas His pupil was 
Nemideva, an expert in Jama doctrine and *an axe to the pnde’ of the disputants 


* Ibid , p 178, n I 
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of rival faiths Ncmideva had many pupils of great excellence, of whom the most 
famous was Sri Somadeva, the abode of learning, the seat of fame, whose beauty 
was matched by his high character In the colophon to his ISlJtivaKjamrta, probably 
written after the date of the Parbhanl plates, Somadeva calls himself, among other 
things, the beloved pupil (prija/tsya) of Sri Nemidevabhagavan His afhmty with 
the Gauda-sangha has been traced in his references to Dharmavaloka,* a ruler of 
Rashtrakuta extraction in Bodh Gaya, in the tenth century A r> Pampa and Soma- 
deva, both Jains, two of the greatest names in medieval Indian literature, also shed 
their lustre on the court of the Chajukyas of VCmulavada 

‘ B}’ Dr V Ragha^ an, Nen I A, vi, j June 1943, pp 68-9 / 
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ORIGIN OF THE DYNASTY AND EARLY 
FEUDATORY RULERS 

T he history of the Yadava dynasty, which dominated the pohtics of 
the Deccan durmg the thirteenth century, goes back to the end of the 
ninth century It is, however, not yet iMy known during its earher 
period Few contemporary mscriptions have been found, and Hemadn, who 
has given us an account of the achievements of the house, contents himself 
by merely recordmg the names of its early rulers As he himself hved towards 
the end of the thirteenth century, his information about the kings of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries is naturally often mcomplete and inaccurate 
The Yadavas profess to be descended from Yadu, a Puramc hero, and 
claim that their ancestors first hved at Mathura and then nugrated to Dvara- 
vati or Dvaraka in Kathiawar This behef of theirs is m perfect accordance 
with Puramc tradition, but we need not examme its historical accuracy, for 
It refers to times for which no records exist and has hardly any beanng on the 
history of the dynasty during our period. 

We may perhaps, however, accept the statement which occurs in the earhest 
Yadava records that they were originally immigrants into the Deccan from 
Dvaraka * There is in fact nothing inherently improbable in this and it may 
well have actually been the case, since one of their feudatory famihes m 
Khandesh is known to have been an emigrant from Valabhi, another aty 
in Kathiawar ^ No Kathiawar records have, however, so far been found to 
prove that any Yadava fimiily migrated thence to Maharashtra m the mnth 
century, nor do the actions or pohcies of the Yadavas show any anxiety to 
recover their patrimony there or to re-estabhsh any pohtical or cultural con- 
nexion with that country. The story in the Jam tradition of how the pregnant 
mother of the founder of the dynasty was saved by a Jam samt from the con- 
flagration which destroyed Dvaraka and how she was later dekvered of a 
son m her new home, looks more kke mythological legend than actual his- 
tory The pretension that the Yadavas were once lords of Dvaraka is there- 
fore so far historically unproved, and may be due rather to the fact that a 
descent ftom Yadu is claimed by the family than to its founders ever havmg 

’ A Yadava fanuly ■was indeed ruling at Simhapuia in Kathiawar in the seventh century a d 
(EZ, 1, rz), but It had no connexion with Mathura, nor are its descendants known to have nugrated 
toUvarsia 
* El, 11, 225 
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really been emigrants from that city. It is interesting to note that the Hoy- 
salas, who profess to be the descendants of Yadu, make the same claim to have 
been formerly lords of the city of Dvaraka 
Inscriptions from the Karnatak disclose the existence of some petty 
Yadava feudatories ruhng in the Dharvar District towards the end of the 
mnth century,* which is just about the time when the Yadava house was first 
becoming prominent m the Nasik District. As. however, there are no con- 
temporary names common to these families and the Yadavas proper, it 
IS not possible to claim a Karnatak origin for this group, though it is true 
that many proper names which appear to be Canarese do occur among 
those of Ae mimsters of the fanuly m later times 

The early patrimony of the clan lay m northern Maharashtra, where also 
was situated its later capital Devagirl, whilst Marathi hterature flourished at 
the royal court m later times We may therefore most probably presume that 
the Yadava fanuly was m fact an mdigenous Maratha sept, which, on rising 
to pohtical emmence, began to profess a descent from Yadu and to claim to 
have emigrated from Dvaraka in Kathiawar 

The first member of the family to raise its fortunes and give it distinction 
was Dridhaprahara Jam tradition records that he was a posthumous child, 
and that his mother was a Yadava lady rescued from the burning of 
Dvaraka by Jamaprabhasuri, and it tells us how people accepted him as 
leader and began to pay him taxes because he protected them from robbers * 
About A D 860, which IS the probable time of Dridhaprahara, conditions 
were somewhat vmsettled m Nasik and Khandesh owmg to the weak 
rule of the Rashtrakuta emperor Amoghavardha I and his wars with the 
Pratihara emperor Bhoja I It is possible that this state of affairs may have 
encouraged Ae predatory tendencies of the Vmdhyan tribes, from whose 
raids the people of Nasik and the Kandesh may have suffered. Dridhaprahara 
proved ius abihty as a warrior by protecting them, and thus brought his 
family mto pronunence He founded the aty of Qiandradityapura, the 
modern Chandor, forty miles north-east of Nasik, and made it his head- 
,quarters It was, however, Seunachandra, the son of Dridhaprahara, who ^ 
fest secured feudatory status for his family, his house and patrimony con- 
tinued to be named after him as Seimavamia and Seunade§a down to the 
thirteenth century, not only m Maharashtra but also m the Karnatak and 
Telangana 3 He founded a new aty on the Smdmen called after himself 
Seunapura, and made it his capital This town is probably the same as the 
modern Sinnar m the Nasik Distna It seems that Seunachandra helped the 
Rashtrakutas m that wars with the PraGharas and was given feudatory status 
m recogmtion of his services His prmapahty probably did not extend 

Inscnpttons from Bombay 'Karmtak, nos 11, 22 

® lA, XU, 124 

* See lA, XIV, 314, BI, xui, 198 
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beyond the Nasik District He may be taken to have flourished from about 
C. A D. 880 to 900 

The next three rulers of the family, Dadhiyappa, BhiUama I, and Rajiga, 
are shadowy figures who ruled from about f ad 900 to 950 Then came 
Vandugi or Baddiga, during whose reign the family came into pohtical 
prommence owmg to his marriage with Vohiyawa, a princess of the Imperial 
Rashtrakuta family and a daughter of Dhorappa, a younger brother of the 
Rashtrakuta emperor Krishna III This prince was a notable warrior who 
took an active part in the numerous campaigns of his feudal lord and uncle- 
m-law Krishna III It thus is quite possible dmt Krishna may have sanctioned 
an increase in the ja^r of his enthusiastic son-m-law, but the precise extent 
of the Yadava prmcipality under Baddiga is not known 

The next ruler, Dhadiyasa (r a d 970-85), is agam one of whom httle is 
really known It was durmg his reign that the Rashtrakuta empire was over- 
thrown, but we do not know whether he offered any help to his imperial 
relative at this cntical juncture Not blood relationship, but the exigenaes of 
the situation, usually dictate the course of rulers in political crises, and we 
find BhiUama 11 , the son and successor of Dhadiyasa, transferrmg his 
allegiance to the Chalukyas, who had brought about the fall of the Rashtra- 
kutas, though he had himself married a Rashtrakuta prmcess named Lakshmi.* 
BhiUama m fact became a staunch supporter of the new Chaiukya empire 
founded by Tailapa II, ‘he compeUed’, says a verse m his own copper-plate 
charter, ‘the goddess of Royalty to remam as a chaste wife m the house of 
Ranarajaranga (Tailapa II)’ He took an active part m the war with the 
Paramaras, which eventuaUy ended m the overthrow and death of Kmg 
Munja.^ The enthusiastic assistance thus given to ihe Chaiukya emperor 
evidently did not remam unrewarded, for we find the Ahmadanagar District 
added to his patrimony about this time. It is possible that some outlymg 
territories of &e Paramara dommion m the direction of the Khandesh may 
also have been aUotted to him, though so far we have no direct evidence 
supporting this view 

As a result of his victories, BhiUama acquired the title of Vijayabharana 
and he celebrated his success by erecting at Sangamner a temple to Siva 
bearmg the title of Vijayabharne^vara The earhest Yadava grant yet recovered 
is a grant m favour of this temple given by this kmg He eventuaUy shifted 
his capital to Smdmagar, the modem Smnar m the Nasik District 3 

* The view of Sir R G Bhandatkat that Jhahjha, the father of Lakshmi, was the Sil^ara king 
of Thana of that name, is untenable The latter pnnce flourished between r a d 910 and 930, and it 
seems unhkely that a pnnce who ruled from r a d 980 to 1000 could have been his son-in-law 

* Sangamner plates, v, 16 

^ The Silahata ruler Aparajitadeva (a d 975-1010) claims to have afforded protection to a kmg 
^ named B h i Uama , who seems to be the contemporary Yadava ruler Aparajitadeva was a partisan of 
the Rashttakutas while BhiUama was an adherent of the Chalukyas, it is therefore difficult to con- 
jecture how the former could have hdped the latter Perhaps the statement refers to some alliance 
between the two at the time when both were feudatones of the Rashtiakutas 
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No details concerning die reign of the next ruler, Vesugi, who had married 
NayilladevI, a daughter of a Chajukya feudatory of Gujarat, have come to 
hght up to the present. He may be presumed to have ruled from about c. a.d 
1005 to 1025 He was succeeded by Bhillama HI, who is known to us from 
a grant made by him * We may place his reign between about a.d. 1020 
and 1040. The status of the Yadava family was raised during his reign by his 
marriage with Avalladevi, a daughter of his feudal lord, the Chalukya 
emperor Jayasimha I He naturally took an active part in his father-m-law’s 
campaigns and may well have been of considerable help to him in his wars 
with the Paramara ruler Bhoja I. 

The next two rulers were Yadugi and Bhillama IV Their reigns lasted 
for only about ten years altogether and the fortunes of the family suffered 
reverses durmg this period owmg to causes not yet known to us. After the 
death of Bhillama IV, his son Seunachandra II, we are told, restored and 
raised the fortunes of his family as the god Han had once restored those of 
the whole earth durmg his boar incarnation In the hght of the recent 
discovery of a new copper plate of this ruler,* his accession has to be 
placed m c a.d 1050 The efforts of Seunachandra met with considerable 
success, he acquired the title of MahamandaleSvara and became also the 
overlord of several sub-feudatory famihes, one of which was then ruling 
in Khandesh The Yadava admimstrative organization was also improved 
durmg his rule, m a d 1069 his mmistry consisted of seven officers who 
all boasted high-soundmg tides ^ 

Seunachandra was further a skilful diplomat When the struggle for the 
throne arose between the two brothers in his overlord’s family, he was able 
to judge correcdy as to which would ultimately be successful He threw m 
his lot with the younger son Vikramaditya and offered him substantial aid 
m overthrowmg his elder brother, the reignmg emperor SomeSvara H 
Victory was by no means easily attamed, for the revolution m the Qiola 
capital had put an end to Vikramaditya’s hopes of receivmg any help from 
that quarter, the new Chola kmg Vira-Rajendra m fact had championed the 
cause of Somesvara 11 Erammadeva, Seunachandra’s eldest son and destined, 
heir, co-operated with his father m these campaigns agamst Somesvara II * 
He succeeded his father m about 1085 and may be presumed to have ruled 
down to about c ad H05 No events of his reign are known to us He was 
succeeded m turn by his brother Simharaja, who is credited with havmg 
helped in the completion of the Karpiiravrata of his overlord Vikramaditya VI 

' Kalas Budtak gtant, lA, xvu, 117 

* The Deokh (Ahmadnagar Distact) copper pkte of this ruler, exhibited in the Annamalai 
session of the All-India Oriental Conference on 26 Dec 1955, is dated in Saka 974 or 
AD 1052 ’ 1 / 4 , XU, 120 

The Asvi record gives the credit of the enthronement of Vikramaditya VI to Erammadeva, 
whilst that of Hemadri attributes it to his father Seunadiandra We can perhaps reconcile the diver- 
gent testimony of the two authorities in the way indicated m the text 
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by ptocuring for him a Karpura elephaat. His reign may be placed between 
about AD 1105 and 1120 

Yadava history agam becomes obscure during the fifty years foUowmg the 
death of Simharaja A Yadava king named Seunachandra appears to be ruling 
in the Nasik District m a d 1142,^ but he is unknown to Hemadri. He was 
succeeded in 1145 by Mallugi who contmued to be loyal to his feudal lord 
Tailapa III, for we learn that his general Dada and the latter’s son Mahidhara 
were a constant menace to the troops of Bijjana who were seekmg to oust 
Tailapa ^ Mallugi naturally took advantage of the unsettled times in which 
he was hving and sought to extend his kingdom towards Berar by capturing 
Pamakheta (the modem Patkhed m the Akola District) and then invading 
the kmgdom of the Kakatiya ruler Rudra This invasion was merely under- 
taken as a threat and embarrassment to the rulers concerned and did not 
result in any territorial gams Maliugi’s reign came to an end about ad i i 60 

Mallugi had two sons, Amaragangeya and Kama The former succeeded 
him, but died after a very short reign and was followed on the throne by his 
son Amaramallugi. After a short time the latter seems to have been over- 
powered by the usurper Kaliyaballala, whose precise place in the genealogy 
IS imcertam Eventually a period of anarchy was ended by Bhillama V, a son 
of Kama ,3 who managed to secure the Yadava throne for his branch of the 
family m about a d. 1175 

* As proved by the Anjnen inscnpuon, lA, xu, iz6 Since he is not mentioned m the genealogy 
of Hemadn, R G Bhandatkai took him to be a sub-feudatoiy of the YSdavas 

^ 5 SktimuktSvat},ynr j-g,EHD,p 184 

^ The genealogy of Bhillama outlined above differs from that given by Hemadn or the Faithan 
plates of Ramachandra It is based upon the Gadag record issued by Bhillama himself, teho may 
■well be presumed to have given correct information about the name of his own &^et to the 
drafter of the grant Hemadn flounshed a century later and may not have had correct knowledge 
R G Bhandarkar, however, thought that the Gadag inscription ■was a forgery, and accepted 
Hemadn’s account of the parentage of Bhillama 
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THE INDEPENDENT SOVEREIGNS 

Bhillama V 

B hillama V was the first Yadava ruler to claim imperial status and 
. assume the imperial titles. This he did m about a.d 1187, just four 
' years before his death, at which time he also imtiated a new reckoning 
of his regnal years But his career had really begun at least a decade earlier.* 
In order properly to understand the sigmficance of his reign, it is essential 
first to take a bird’s-eye view of the political condition of the Deccan during 
the period. 

The Qialukyan power began to dedme from about ad 1150 Tailapa HI, 
who had then just ascended the imperial throne, proved unable to prevent 
the gradual usurpation of his power by his Kalachuri feudatory BijjaJa He 
was in fact a very weak ruler, even a much inferior vassal like the l^kadya 
Prola had actually taken him prisoner on the battlefield No wonder then 
that a masterful personality like Bijjala was easily able to win an independent 
status for his fiunily agamst such feeble opposition We find him claiming 
imperial titles in A d. 1162, immediately after the death of his nonunal 
sovereign Taila HE, though m fact he had begun his own regnal reckoning 
six years earher. 

Empires m Anaent India were generally not unitary states. They usually 
consisted of a loose federation of a number of feudal states, each of 
which was, as a rule, mdividually anxious to throw off the impenal yoke at 
the earhest convement opportunity This was the form of the ChSlukyan 
empire There were a number of feudatories under Taila HI, hke the Kaka- 
tiyas of Warangal, the Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra, the Rattas of Saundatn, 
the ^ilaharas of Konkan and the Yadavas of northern Maharashtra; these 
were not at all over-anxious to recognize the impenal claims of Bijjala The 
latter on his part failed to consohdate his power and was assassinated m a d 
1167 He was succeeded by his sons Soyideva, Sankama, Ahavamalla, and 
Simhana in rapid succession, none of these showed any abihty as a ruler 
The Kaladiuris were supplanted by Some^vara IV, a son of Tailapa HI, 
about AD 1183 

While these pohtical revolutions were succeeding each other withhghtning 

* The year A d 1184 which is given as the initial year of his reign by some records (e g ASR, 
Z930-4, p 244) may be the year when he succeeded in making himself the complete master of the 
possessions of the mam branch of the family 
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speed in the heart of the Chalukyan empire, its outlying feudatories like the 
Yadavas and the Hoysalas, who naturally could not be effectively controlled 
from the centre, were maturmg their own imperial plans The Hoysalas had 
once before become almost mdependent m the reign of Vishnuvardhana, 
but were eventually curbed by Vikramaditya VI Ballaja, who was now on 
the throne, bemg an able ruler, was anxious to achieve what his grand- 
father had failed to realize He refused to recognize the imperial claims of the 
weak successors of Bi))ala and fought two engagements with them in 1179 * 
From 1180 onwards we find him assutnmg the title Ra)adhiraja and from 
1185 the full imperial titles Maharajadhiraja ParameSvara Paramabhattaraka 
Pratapachakravarti.2 

When the general poUtical situation was so unsettled, it is no wonder that 
the Yadavas also should have attempted to secure imperial status for their 
family For a time Mallugi was loyal to Tailapa The victories of his general 
Dada over Bijjala had probably been won while he was professmg to fight 
for his feudal lord. When, however, Tailapa had eventually succumbed to 
Bijjala, the warfare carried on by Mdlugi against the latter, his troops bemg 
then commanded by Mahidhara, a son of Dada, must have been undertaken 
with the object of overthrowmg the Kalachuri power and acqmrmg imperial 
status for himself * j 

Mallugi, however, did not live long enough to carry out his imperial plans 
and his death m A D 1170 was followed by chaos at the Yadava capital, a 
state of confusion which prevented the family from takmg any effective part 
in contemporary pohtical developments. Mallugi was succeeded by his eldest 
son Amaragangeya, who seems to have died after a short reign If Hemadri’s 
account is to be trusted here, Amaragangeya was succeeded by Amatamallugi, 
Govmdaraja, and Kaliyaballaja We have no defimte information either about 
the mutual relations of these rulers or about die causes which led to their 
quick disappearance There is no doubt that the rapid succession of a num- 
ber of mefficient rulers at the capital seemed to render every prospect of the 
Yadavas gainmg the imperial position almost hopeless 

While the descendants of Amatagmgeya were thus engaged m fighting 
with one another and thus weakenmg the Yadava power, his brother Kama 
and the latter’s son Bhillama were laymg the foundations of another Yadava 
prmapality which was soon destined to extend its sway over the whole of 
the Deccan About Kama’s career we have no defimte information He was 
probably a district officer or a sub-feudatory under his brother Amara- 
gangeya He had an able son, Bhillama, who was quick to realize that the 
weak Kalachuri imperial mlers were no longer able to protect their petty 
vassals He therefore decided not to fight with his cousms for a share m 
their small patrimony, but rather to bring under his sway the terntones 


* EC a, Dg no 44, vi, Md no 
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governed by a number of small kmgs in the Konkan and central Maha- 
rashtra. Like Shivaji in a later age, he began his career by capturmg forts m 
the Konkan He first defeated the king of ^rlvardhana, a port m the Konkan, 
and then the ruler of Pratyantagada, which is obviously the modern fort of 
Prachandagada or Torana in the former Bhor State. He then proceeded 
towards Sholapur where he put to death BiUana, long of Mangalaveshtaka 
or Mangalavedhe, a small town in that district 

Bhillama had thus succeeded in securmg a fairly large principahty for him- 
self in the northern Konkan and central Maharashtra, whilst affairs at the 
ancestral Yadava capital were rapidly going from bad to worse Hemadri 
tells us that the Royad Fortune of the Yadava family abandoned the legitimate 
heirs and resorted to Bhillama, an uncle of the weakling on the throne, bemg 
attracted by his sterhng merit and splendid quahties In plain language this 
statement of the court poet means that Bhillama eventually felt himself justi- 
fied in intervenmg in the affairs at Sinner, setting aside his cousm, the ruhng 
king, and ascendmg the throne himself. The precise date of this intervention 
IS not known, but we may not be far wrong in placing it about ad. ii8o 

Bhillama was not content merely to get back his family patrimony in 
northern Maharashtra, he was anxious also to extend its boundaries and 
influence The situation in the Kamatak was very much confused and un- 
settled owmg to the triangular fight for supremacy which was gomg on 
among the Kalachuris, the Chalukyas, and die Hoysalas, but Bhillama does 
not seem to have thought at first of intervening in it. He turned his attention 
rather to Malwa and Gujarat,^ in both of which provinces the situation was 
very favourable for an outside invader. Ajayapala, the Chaulukya king of 
Gujarat, had ahenated his Jam subjects, and eventually lost his life at the 
hands of his own doorkeeper m 1176 His successor Mulraja II (1176-78) 
was a mere child, as was also his younger brother who succeeded him m 
1178 Takmg advantage of the weakness of the Chaulukya government, 
Vmdhyavarman reconquered Malwa from the Gurjaras and re-estabhshed 
the Paramara power m its ancestral home Vmdhyavarman, however, was 
unable to estabhsh himself firmly m Malwa and moreover the struggle with 
the Chaulukyas, though success^ m its immediate outcome, had weakened 
his power and depleted his resources 

Bhillama therefore turned his attention to Malwa and Gujarat as territories 
which offered prospects to an mvader The statement m ihe Mutugi mscrip- 

* There is no definite and deasivj evidence to show that Bhillama’s raids in Malwa and Gujarat 
preceded his wars with the Hoysalas But we do know definitely that his hands were quite full with 
his southern expeditions from ad 1185 onwards, and thus it is almost certam that his invasion of 
Malwa and Gujarat must have been planned and earned out earher when he had no danger to 
apprehend from the south For the Kalachuris and the Chalukyas were then engaged in a deadly 
struggle with each other and with the Hoysalas By first defeatmg the Paramaras and the Gujarat 
Chaulukyas, Bhillama must have aimed at making his northern frontier safe, so that he might have 
no embarrassments from that direction when later engaged in the deadly struggle with the Chalukjras 
and Hoysajas 
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tion,* dated A.D. 1189, that he was *a severe pain in the head of the Malavas’ 
and ‘the dread roar of a cloud to the flocks of those swans, the Gur)aras’ 
seems to be more than merely hyperbolical Yadava armies did actually over- 
run the whole of Malwa and Lata or southern Gujarat The Chaujukyas, who 
were just then preoccupied with the problem presented by the Muslim in- 
vasions, could offer no effective opposition, and some of BhiUama’s forces 
apparently penetrated the country as far as Marwar. For Kelhana, the 
rhabamanft king of Naddula, the modem Nadol in the former Jodhpur 
State, claims to have defeated Bhdlama’s troops in that district His opponent 
was far away from his base and so he must have deaded to return home on 
meetmg with strong opposition at the hands of Kelhana. In the Mutugi in- 
scription Bhillama is also credited with having defeated the kings of Anga, 
Vanga, Nepala, and Panchak This, however, seems to be an empty boast, 
for diere is no real evidence that he ever advanced beyond Gujarat His 
armies returned from the boundaries of Rajputana, covered no doubt with 
glory, but without securing any permanent extension of territory in the 
domain of the Yadava kmgdom In the Gujarat expedition, Bhillama received 
substantial assistance from his general Jahla, who managed to obtain a cheap 
victory over the Gurjara forces by skflfoUy introducing a maddened elephant 
in their midst, a manoeuvre which led to the hasty dispersal and flight of the 
enemy 

Bhillama’s expedition to Malwa, Gujarat, and Rajputana clearly did not 
result in any material addition to his domimons It, however, increased his 
self-confidence and made him feel that he might well kunch an equally 
successful attack against his southern neighbours and thus secure the 
imperial position for his house While he was engaged in the north, rapid 
changes had taken place in the Karnatak The Kakdiuri power, which had 
been previously weakened by the attacks of the Hoysak kmg Ballak, was 
finally overdirown by the Chalukya ruler Somesvara IV in ad 1183 
SomeSvara, however, does not appear to have been himself a mihtary leader, 
the victory was almost entirely due to tiie gemus and energy of has com- 
mander-m-chief, Brahma A number of contemporary records describe this 
general as the upholder of Chajukya glory and as a fire of destruction to the 
Kalachuri femily He was a skilful leader of the elephant phalanx and had 
managed to capture sixty of the enemy’s elephants in the deasive engage- 
ment which seded the fate of the Kakdauris 2 

Somesvara, however, was not destmed to enjoy the frmts of his general’s 

* SiikUmuktavalt, Introduction, v ii 

G O ^ edition reads for it is obviously a wrong reading 

*Er, VI, 96 
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victory for very long The Hoysaja ruler Ballala decided to make a bid for 
the imperial position and BhiUama also felt that he had an equally good 
chance of success in this direction. The attenuated and weakened Chajukya 
empire was thus invaded almost simultaneously from the north by Bhillama 
and from the south by Ballala. Some^vara decided to deal with the southern 
invader first and dispatched his general Brahma against Ballala. This time, 
however, Brahma was unable to win a victory for his master. His strong 
elephant phalanx was outmanoeuvred by the more quickly moving cavalry 
divisions of Ballala and the Qhialukya power was completely shattered 
Some^vara made no attempt to defend his capital at KalyanI We find him 
swiftly retreatmg and setting up his new seat of government at Jayantipura 
or BanavasI, whence he continued to maintain a precarious existence down 
to 1189 with the help of his Kadamba feudatory Kamadeva * 

It IS very probable — though there is no definite evidence on the point— 
that Ballala pressed his successful advance still farther and actually captured 
Kalyani, the imperial capital It is extremely unhkely that he would have 
allowed it to remam in the hands of a Chalukya army when its chief had 
deserted his capital and fled to BanavasI. 

Such was the general pohtical situation when Bhillama decided to throw 
out a challenge to Ballala, and to make a bid for the imperial position in the 
Deccan The Hoysala army was no doubt flushed with its recent sensational 
victories, but it seems to have been at the same time considerably weakened 
by them For Bhillama was able to secure a resoundmg victory over it and to 
plant his imperial Eagle-flag on the ramparts of Kalyani, which had been 
the capital of the Deccan for about two centuries Ballala had to beat a hasty 
retreat to his own capital of Dvarasamudra, and the whole of the southern 
Chalukya empire, which he had conquered from Brahma and Some^vara, 
fell into the hands of Bhillama,^ who promptly occupied the whole territory 
and pursued the retreating Hoysala forces at least as far as the Hassan 
District in Mysore State Periya Sahana, the commander-in-chief of his 
cavalry, seems to have taken a leading part in this brilhant campaign The 
new territories were in any case put under his charge ^ Certain records of 
Bhillama seem to indicate that he started a new reckoning of his regnal years 
in 1187,4 It is probable that this was the year of his epoch-making capture of 
Kalyani 

Ballala had been long plannmg to secure the paramount position in the 
Deccan for his family and he was not prepared to give up the struggle even 
after the loss of Kalyani He spent a couple of years in reorganizing his forces 

* EC, XI, Cd no 93 

* The statement of Hemadn that the Hoysala king was killed at or after the fell of Kalyam must 
be mcorrect, if it is mtended to refer to the reigmng Hoysala ruler Ballala Probably some collateral ^ 
pnnce of the Hoysala family may have feUen while defendmg this city 

s El, XV, 39 
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and then began his match northwards with a view to reoccupymg the 
southern provinces of the defunct Chalukya empire By June, ad 1189, he 
had managed to estabhsh his supremacy over Banavasi and Nolambavadi,^ 
and thence proceeded to invade the Bijapur and Dharwar Districts, probably 
as a prelude to the ultimate capture of Kalyani. 

BhiUama was not slow to reahze the danger threatenmg him from this new 
move by Ballala He marshalled a strong force consistmg of 200,000 infantry 
and 12,000 cavalry, and moved out to meet the invader In June, a.d. 1191, 
we find him already encamped at Gadag m the Dharwar District in the 
course of his southward march Soon after this date the two rival claimants for 
the sovereignty of the Deccan met each other at Soratur m the neighbourhood 
of Dharwar where a sangumary batde was fought This time Ballala was 
completely successful and the Yadava army was defeated with great slaughter 
Tn order further to sow the seeds for the growth of his glory’, says a con- 
temporary Hoysala record,^ ‘this emperor of the south prepared the ground 
by ^s conquest and from Soratur as far as Belvola, made it fit for bemg 
turned up by the ploughshares of the cultivators, havmg manured it with the 
bodies of the myriad brave warriors of the Sevana army ’ 

There may be some exaggeration m the language used m this record, but 
there can be no doubt that the Hoysala victory was a decisive one Jaitrapala, 
the Yadava general, tried to stem the tide of victory by takmg shelter m the 
stronghold of Lokkigundi (modem Lokkundi), but Ballaja captured the fort 
without much difficulty The Yadava general was killed while defendmg dus 
place, and after its loss the Yadava retreat degenerated mto a complete rout 
Ballala captured a number of important forts such as Erambara (Yellurga m 
the Hyderabad State), Kurrugod (near Bellary), Gutti (about 50 miles east 
of Bellary), and Hangal The Yadavas were all driven across die Krishna and 
the Malaprabha and the territories to their north completely cleared of 
them, these rivers contmumg for twenty years thereafter to be the boundary 
between the two contendmg powers 

A Hoysala record dated ad 1198 tells us how Ballala moistened his sword 
with the blood of the Pandya king, whetted it on the grmdstone of the head 
of Bhillama and sheathed it in the lotus mouth of Jaitugi 3 It is known that 
the batde of Soratur was fought sometime toward the end of ad 1191, 
which IS also known to have been the period of the accession of BhiUama’s 
son and successor Jaitugi ^ It is also known that Kamadeva, the Pandya king 
of Ucchangi, and Jaitugi, the general of Bhillama, both died while fighting 
against the Hoysalas 

May we then accept the claim of Ballala that he killed m batde not only 

* Ak no 57 * Annegin plates, dated a d 1192, EC, v, Cn no 179 

^ EC, VI, Belut no 77 

* Bijapuf inscnption shows that December 1196 fell m the sixth regnal year of Jaitugi, BG, i. 
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Jaitugi and Kamadeva but also his chief foe Bhillama V? Probably not, 
for this claim seems to be an exaggerated one. The Gadag inscriptions of 
Ballala, issued withm a year of his sensational victories and engraved at a 
town which had witnessed his victorious marches and battles, state that the 
Hoysala ruler killed m action only Jaitrasimha, who is also expressly described 
' therem as the right hand of Bhdlama This document was composed by 
Agm^arman under the express direction of King Ballala and it is very un- 
hkely that it would have omitted to mention the death of Bhillama on the 
battlefield, had it m feet taken place It appears that Bhillama, who was 
already an agemg man, was much shaken by this defeat, which finally 
shattered all the dreams of his life, and died broken-hearted soon afterwards 
Poets of the later Hoysala records, therefore, felt themselves justified in 
describmg their master as having used die head of Bhillama as a whetting 
stone for his sword.* 

Before concludmg our account of the career of Bhillama, we have to refer 
to the story of the marriage of Prithviraja Chahamana with Sahvrata, a 
daughter of Bhanu, a Yadava king of Devagiri, as narrated by Chandbardai 
m his 'Pnthvtraja Rdsao * With his usual poetic embeUishments and exaggerated 
descriptions, the bard tells us how S^ivrata and Prithinraja fell in love on 
hearmg of each other in the songs of a wandering bard who visited each 
court m turn, how their love for a time appeared destmed to be frustrated 
smee SahvratS’s marriage had been otherwise arranged by her fether with 
Virachandra, a nephew of Jayachandra, the kmg of J^auj, and how 
Prithviraja galloped off to Devagiri m the mck of time and managed to carry 
away the wilhng prmcess, leavmg his army behmd him to defeat the Yadava 
and Gahadavala forces Prithviraja and Jayadiandra may m some sense be 
regarded as rival kmgs of Panchala, and Yadava mscriptions claim, as we 
have shown above, that Bhillama had defeated the kmg of that country It 
is, however, very difficult to say whether any historic facts are reflected in 
the bardic story narrated by Chandbardai The name of the Yadava king 
Bhanu m his account is somewhat similar to that of Bhillama and there is 
nothmg inherently improbable m the idea that a Yadava kmg should have 
planned his daughter’s marriage with a prmce of the Kanauj femily But un- 
less some rehable historical evidence should become available to show that 

’ Messrs Venkatasubba)rah and Stikantya have given a different version of the events of the 
Yadava-Hoysala struggle They argue that the batde of Soratur took place just before December 
1190, that Bhillama reorganized his forces and reinvaded the Hoysala kingdom about June 1191, 
recapturing then most of the forts previously wrested from his hands, that he was defeated a 
second time and killed sometime between June and December of 1191, and that Ballala recaptured 
the forts m the course of the next two or three years (JHQ, iv, 120, NI/ 4 , 1, 414) It seems most 
unhkely that if Bhillama had been so signally defeated m the batde of Soratur, as he is said to have 
been m the Hoysala records, he could so soon have reorganized his forces and succeeded in the 
” course of only six months m dnving Ballala &om most of the forts which had been taken from 
him just before 

* Samaja, 25 
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the Gahadavaia and Chahamana armies did really move into the Deccan to 
fight a battle there with each other, one cannot accept the story as historical. 
It maybe a bardic invention with the object of showing that the feud between 
Prithvlmja and Jayachandra was one of long standing and did not originate 
merely with the marriage of Samyogita. The account of the marriage of 
SaSivrata is merely a revised edition of the story of the svayamvara of Samyo- 
gita, It also contains a serious anachronism when it represents Devagirl as 
the Yadava capital in about ii8o. Bhillama is not known to have had a son 
named Narendra as the Rdsao asserts (aj, 174). As matters stand today, it 
appears to have hardly any actual historical foundation 
Whether Bhillama was killed on the battlefield or not, there can be no 
doubt that his career had a very tragic end A scries of victories which he 
had won, first agamst the Paramaras and Gujarat Chaulukyas and then agamst 
the Kamatak Chajukyas and the Hoysafas, had naturally led him to think that 
he would remain the undisputed overlord of the Deccan, but all his plans 
were upset on the fateful battlefield of Soratur The territory between the 
Krishna and the Tungabhadra, which was dcstmed to be the bone of con- 
tention for centuries between the Dcccani and Mysorean powers, shpped 
away from his hands and was annexed by the Hoysaja king Ballala II, who 
captured and occupied all the important forts and cities in it Bhillama was 
more than sixty at this time and he must have died broken-hearted, just as the 
Peshwa Nanasahib did after the battle of Pampat 
The tragic end of Bhillama should not, however, blind us to his greatness 
as a warrior and statesman He was a self-made man, he had inherited hardly 
any patrimony He had to carve out a prmcipahty for himself m the northern 
Konkan and southern Maharashtra His intervention m the affairs of the 
Yadava clan of Sinner was no doubt a usurpation from one pomt of view, 
but there can be no doubt that the Yadava family would never have become 
the overlords of the Deccan had third-rate rulers hke Amaragangeya and 
Kahyaballaja continued to be at the helm of its affairs for very much longer 
Bhillama not only consohdated his power m Maharashtra, but also carried 
out successful raids into Malwa and Gujarat, which brought glory to his arms 
and riches mto his treasury. He mtervened in Karnatak pohtics at the right 
moment and managed to oust both the Qiajukyas and the Hoysalas His 
armies at one time overran and occupied the whole of the Raichur Doab He 
had well and truly laid the foundation of the Yadava empire For we should 
not forget that even after the deasive victory at Soratur his opponent 
Ballala did not dare to cross the Knshna and march mto Maharashtra The 
Yadava armies, though defeated, were not annihilated, and the enemy dared 
not beard the hon m his own den To conclude, hke most founders of 
empires, Bhillama was a soldier, a statesman, and a man of tact and vision. 
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Jaitugi 

(ad. 1191 to I2Io(?)) 

Bhillama was succeeded by his son Jaitugi towards the end of A d 1191 
It was once beheved that this prince met his end durmg the Kamatak 
campaign of his father, but that view is no longer tenable. The Jaitugi or 
Jaitrasimha, killed in the Hoysala war, is obviously the person of that name 
mentioned as Bhillama’s feudatory general and mimster in a Gadag record ' 
Had Jaitugi, the crown prince, fallen in the war, Hoysala records would not 
have failed to mention his relationship with the Yadava king, they would 
certainly not have remamed content merely to record his name In fact, 
Hemadri definitely mentions him as havmg ruled, and contemporary records 
have also been found which refer to his reign and thus support the historian ^ 

The affeirs of the Yadava kingdom were m a critical state at the time of the 
accession of Jaitugi ^ It appeared as if the Hoysala armies, flushed with their 
recent victories, would cross the Krishna and overrun the whole Yadava 
kmgdom Jaitugi was undoubtedly a soldier of great courage and resolution, 
for he was not at all unnerved by the recent disasters He reorgani2ed his 
forces and presented such a strong front that Ballala had to give up the idea 
of pressmg his victories further and crownmg them with the capture of 
Kalyani and Devagiri The two sides taatly accepted the Malaprabha- 
Krishna hne as the boundary of their kmgdoms and neither made any attempt 
to cross It for nearly two decades 

Jaitugi, however, was anxious to rehabihtate the mihtary reputation of his 
army by obtainmg victories elsewhere, and decided to launch an offensive 
agamst the rismg power of the Kakatiyas m Telangana The Yadavas felt 
that smce they were the successors of Ae Chalukyas, all the former feuda- 
tories of the latter should at once automatically recognize tibieir overlordship 
The Kakatiyas not only did not do so, but exploited the critical situation 
which had arisen following the chsastrous Kamatak campaign by launching 
an attack on the Yadavas from their rear It would appear that on at least one 
occasion the Kakaliya armies penetrated as far as the Yadava capital under 
the generalship of Mahadeva, the brother of the reigning king ^ Jaitugi had 
to bide his time for a while When affeirs on the Krishna front became more 
settled about ad 1194, and it was evident that there would be no immechate 

* JET, lu, 219 * Fleet, BG, i, u, 521 

s A Hoysala record dated 1194 (EC, v, Arsikere no 5) no doubt mentions Ballala’s capture of 
the fort of Lokkundi from Jaitugi But it does not refer to this as a recent event, the capture of the 
fort there mentioned was m all probabihty really that which took place while it was held by the 
mmister Jaitrapala, who actually died while defendmg his command durmg the precedmg reign 

♦ The CJaravapada mscnption, El, xviu, 351 This madent could not have happened durmg the 
short reign of Mahadeva himself, for at that time the Yadavas were in effective occupation of the 
greater portion of the Kakatiya kmgdom It could have happened only durmg the reign of Rudta, 
when the Yadavas were engaged m a deadly struggle with the Hoysalas 
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danger of a Hoysala invasion, he launched a sudden hurricane attack against 
the Kakatiyas The reigning Kakatlya monarch Rudra was killed m the 
course of the campaign,* Hemadri grows eloquent in describmg how Jaitugi 
performed a human sacrifice by immolating a victim in the shape of die fierce 
Rudra, die kmg of Telangana. 

The death of the king on the batdefield broke down all the Kakadya 
resistance; for a Kakatlya record itself describes how chaos followed that 
event and how a number of chieftams ‘sought to claim the hand of the 
Kakadya Royal Glory, who for a time found herself in a thorny jungle’.* 

The death of Rudra took place soon after ad. 1195 The Kakadya history 
durmg the next few years is obscured by a veil of considerable confusion 
and uncertainty. It appears that either m the fateful batde in which Rudra 
was kdled, or soon thereafter, Jaitugi succeeded m takmg prisoner Ganapati, 
who was a nephew of the dead Kakadya monarch This prince remamed 
in captivity at Devagiri, but resistance to the Yadava mvaders continued 
to be offered by his father Mahadeva, who had succeeded his brother 
Rudra in about 1196. Mahadeva was ably assisted by Racherla, one of 
Rudra’s generals 

Mahadeva’s efforts to drive out the mvader proved as unsuccessful as 
those of his brother, and he too died on the battlefield m conflict with the 
Yadava mvaders A Kakadya record clearly admits this fact when it describes 
in flowery terms how this ruler fell asleep m the battlefield on the temple of 
his royal elephant and awoke m heaven to find his head resting on the bosom 
of his heav^y spouse 

The deadi of Mahadeva mtensified the chaos m the Kakadya kmgdom. 
Darkness and confusion prevailed all around, life and property became un- 
safe, and Brahmans could no longer discharge their rehgious functions It 
seems that for a time Jaitugi sought to annex the whole kingdom and 
admimster it from Devagiri He did not succeed m this effort and he there- 
fore eventually decided to follow the traditional pohcy of Hindu princes 
which recommends that a conqueror should remstate a relative of Ae last 
ruler upon the throne of the conquered country Ganapati, the son of Maha- 
deva, was already a captive m his hands^ and he deaded to place him on the 

* In Henddn’s praiasti, the Kakadya king killed in war is described as Raudra, whidi would 
suggest that not Rudra himself, but a son of his, was killed on the battlefield If Rudra had died a 
natural death mstead of bemg killed m the war, there would not have supervened that chaos in 
the Kakadya kingdom which has been so graphically described by the Falampet inscription 
(ffyderaiad Arch Smes, Monograph 3) And m fact Rudra is not known to have had a son, he 
was succeeded by his brother Mahadeva We have, dierefor^ to conclude that in Hemadn’s 
praiasti, raudra is a clerical mistake for rudra, due to a scribe anxious to differentiate between the 
two consecutive words m the expression rudra^a rudrSkritth Oasgupta’s suggestion that Raudra 
may refer to the successor of Rudra — his brother Mahadera (IC, iv, 475) — seems very improbable 
A brother is never denoted by this tadhita word-formation 

* Palampet Inscnpdon, Hyderabad Arch Senes, Monograph 3 
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Kakatlya throne, naturally after securing a promise from him that he would 
rule as a loyal feudatory. 

At what exact date Ganapati was released from imprisonment in Yadava 
capital and reinstated in his kingdom wc do not know.* There was un- 
questionably an intervening period of anarchy as suggested by the Palarapct 
inscription. Wc need not, however, now suppose that the period was a long 
one or that Ganapati continued to live as a captive in Dcvagirl until about 
1210;' for an inscription of his has been recently discovered which shows 
that he was ruhng as a king in 1203 ^ His later inscriptions prove that a d. 
1198 was his first regnal year and wc may tlicrcforc conclude that he was really 
released in that year soon after the death of his father. Ganapati for a long 
time continued to be a loyal feudatory of his overlord 

Very few other political events in the reign of Jaitugi arc known He is 
credited widi tlic defeat of the kings of the Pandyas, the Oiojas, the Malavas, 
the Latas, the Gurjaras, the Turushakas, and the rulers of Nepiila and Panchala 
in one record.^ But there is no doubt that most of this claim is a mere empty 
boast. The Yadava armies ccrtamly did not again cross the Krishna after their 
disastrous defeat in tlic carber reign, and thus the alleged victory over the 
Qiolas and the Pandyas must be purely imaginary. The claim to the over- 
throw of the longs of Ncpala, Panchala, and the Turushakas seems to be 
equally unfounded. The statement, however, that he defeated the kings of 
Lata (southern Gujarat) and Malwa may perhaps refer to some frontier 
skirmishes with the forces of these states which lay to the north of the 
Yadava kingdom It docs not seem probable that the Yadava armies ever 
penetrated deeply into any of these prmapahtics durmg the reign of Jaitugi 
His hands were in any case too full of the Hoysala and Kakatlya affairs 
Exploiting the situation created by the discomfiture of the Qiaulukya king 
Bhima at the hands of Aibak, Subhatavarman, the Paramara ruler of Malwa, 
attacked Kmg Simha of southern Gujamt, who was a Qiaulukya feudatory It 
IS bkely that, takmg advantage of the preoccupation of Subhatavarman vuth 
this affer, Sahadeva, a general of Jaitugi in charge of the northern frontier, 
may have carried out a raid into Malwa This seems to be the only histone 
fact underlying the claim to the defeat of Malava, Lata, and Gurjara kings 
put forward on behalf of Jaitugi in the Mangob inscnption 

Sankama was the chief mimster {piahapradhand) and general of Jaitugi * 

* The view of R G Bhandatkar that Ganapati was kept in pnson by his uncle Rudta (EHD, 

p 186) and the conjecture of N N Dasguptadiat he is imprisoned by his father for misconduct 

(IC, lu, 474) are both untenable The issue is clmchcd by the expression Mp/am which shows 

conclusively that Ganapati was taken prisoner in war 

* This 18 the view of Dr Ram Rao, who thought that Ganapati might have dated his regnal 
years not from the time of his actual accession but from the time of the death of his fether (JAHRS, 
VI, 34.) His mam argument m support of this suggestion was that there are no inscriptions of 
Ganapati pnor to a d 1209 

* A Corpus of Inscrtpttotts in the Telingana Districts, p 40 

* Mangob InscnpUon, JBJ, v, 33. ® BG, i, u, 521 
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He was given the fief of the Tardavadi one thousand. Probably he had been 
largely responsible for the success of the Kakatiya campaign There were a 
number of feudatories m the kmgdom, not all of whom had yet transferred 
their allegiance to the new imperial power. In Khandesh, however, the 
Nikumbha brothers Soideva and Hemadideva were ruling as loyal vassals of 
die Yadava king 

Jaitugi was not merely a soldier He had a real love for scholarship and 
patronized men of leammg Lakshmidhara, a son of Bhaskaracharya the 
famous astronomer, was selected by him as his chief court pandit. Like his 
fadier, Lakshmidhara also excelled as a sdiolar 

It is difficult to state when precisely the reign of Jaitugi came to an end 
A.D 1196 IS so far his latest known date from mscriptions,* and a sohtary 
record of his successor Simhana suggests that he began to rule as early as 
A D 1197.* But epigraphical evidence is very conflicting on this pomt ^ One 
set of records would show that a.d 1200 was his first regnal year,^ a second 
set suggests that it may be a d. 1 207® and a third set indicates that he ascended 
the throne only m a.d 1210 ® There is no doubt that Jaitugi contmued to 
rule after ad 1197, for otherwise he could not have been credited with the 
restoration of Ganapati, which did certainly not take place before a d 1198. 
It seems that from A.D 1200 onwards Simhana was formally assoaated with 
his father in the administration as jf/wanjia, and therefore some of his later 
records are seen countmg his regnal years from that date. The balance of 
evidence seems to show that Jaitugi contmued to rule throughout the first 
decade of the thirteenth century and was succeeded by his son only m 
1210.^ 

Simhana 

(f 1210 (?) to 1247) 

Simhana,® who succeeded his father m about izio, was undoubtedly the 
most important and powerful ruler among the Yadivas He had acted as 
yuvardja for about ten years, durmg which he had received valuable training 
m administration and the conduct of military campaigns He had taken an 

’ BG, r, u, 521 * ASR, 1928-9, p 172 

’ At one 2nd the same village, Kandgall, two records suggest that ajj 1200 was die firstregnal 
year, but a third one shows that it could not have begun before 1210 ASR, 1928-9, p 118 

* Kandgall inscriptions, dated m AD 1220 and 1208 respectively, are stated to be m the twentieth 

and eighth regnal year respectively of King Siiiihana 1928-9, p 118 Seealsod'MHD,u, 58 

* ASR, 1928-30, p 173 The Kallaru stone inscription (EC, vm, Sb no 293) suggests 1208-9 
as the imtial year 

‘ The Kadkal mscnption (JA, xu, 100), the Kuppataru inscription (EC, vm, Sb no 250), and 
the Elevata inscription (ibid , Sb no 40a) suggest a third date. 

’’ It IS possible to argue that Simhana ascended die throne m a d 1200 and that a second corona- 
tion took place in 1210 to mark some important conquest, when a new regnal reckoning was 
tmtiated This, however, does not seem to have been actually the case 

* Simhana’s birth was regarded as a favour granted by the goddess Narasimhi of Parpakheta, 
hence he was named after her See the Tasgaon Plates v, 51 , SMHD, m, ta 
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active part in the successful operauons against the Kakatiyas, and had learnt 
valuable lessons in warfare from his experiences.* The defeat inflicted by 
Ballala on his grandfather rankled in his mind and he was eager to avenge it. 
He was also anxious to curb the power of troublesome feudatories, who 
were always ready to exploit the difficulties of the imperial power He was 
an able ruler and a skilful general and it was his ambition to make the Yadava 
empire as extensive as that of tlic Ch.a|ukyas. He w'as able to realize this 
ambition since he was favoured with a long life and had the skiU to select 
competent officers and the wisdom to repose confidence in them 

His first object after his accession was to avenge the disaster of Soratur. 
Already as yuvarajn he had taken part in the southward expansion of 
the Yadava power. The Krishna-Malaprabha boundarj’ line between the 
Yadava and Hoysaja kingdoms was in fact disturbed as early as a d 1206; 
for an inscription dated in that year shows that part of Bijapur District had 
been already conquered by that time and put in charge of a Yadava general 
named KeSavadeva = The war against the Hoysajas was continued with re- 
doubled energy and grim determination after Simhana’s accession in a d 
1210 A Gadag inscription shows that the greater part of the Dharwar 
District was already in lus possession in 1215 ’ His armies had, however, 
penetrated even a year earlier much farther to the south and had overrun the 
greater part of the Anantpur, Bellar)% Qiitaldurg, and Shimoga Districts, as is 
made quite clear by a number of Yadava records ^scovered in these districts ♦ 
The campaign was conducted under the personal supervision and dirccuon 
of Simliana himself The whole of Banvasi (the Slumoga District of Mysore) 
was annexed before a.d I2i5and handed over to Sarvadhikarin Mayideva who 
was a great confidant of the emperor * In a.d. 1222 this commander was suc- 
ceeded by Vanka Ravata, an officer hailing from Karad in the Satara District.® 

The Anantpur and Bellary Districts of the Madras presidency and the 
Chitaldurg District of Mysore had also been brought under the Yadava sway 
and were being governed at this time either by officers directly appomted by 
the emperor or by feudatories who professed whole-hearted allegiance to the 
Yadava conqueror It may be added here that all this territory continued to 
be governed by the Yadavas practically throughout the thirteenth century, 
for a large number of mscriptions of all the later Yadavas arc found in it 
It IS clear that the succeeding Hoysafa rulers reconciled themselves to its loss 
and did not attempt its reconquest 

The Kamatak expedition came to a successful end by a.d. 1215 but 

* A few late records credit him •with the beheading of one Telanga king and the placing of 
another upon the empty throne (Munoli mscnption, JBBRAS, -ru, 42 , Chikka Sakuna inscnption, 
MASR, 1929, p 143) This tradition is, however, obviously a reflection of the fact that he, as 
ywarSja, co-operated with his father in bringmg about these events 

* SIER, 1927-8, App E, no 264 * lA, 11, 297 

* EC, viu, Sb 221, 224, 227, 309, 376, Sn, IX, nos 363-7 

* EC, vu, S no 91 , HI. nos 44 and 48. ® Ibid , HI no 20 
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■StmTiana could flot givc any long respite to his troops. We find him engaged 
in an arduous campaign against the Kolhapur Silahara king, Bho}a 11 , in 
A D. 1216 which kept his forces busy for a period of about two years The 
cause of the war was the imperial ambition of the contendmg rulers Vijaya- 
ditya, the father of Bhoja II, had played the role of king-maker and had 
helped Bijjala to oust Tafia III and to secure the Kalyanl throne Bho)a (a d 
1175-1215) naturally deaded to assume imperial titles when he found the 
Chalukyas, the Kalachuris, the Yadavas, and the Hoysalas engaged in an 
apparently interminable internecme conflict In a d. 1187 we discover him 
railin g himself Vikrama of the Kah Age* and in a d 1205 we find Somadeva, 
a prot6g6 of his, according him imperial titles hke Paramabhattaraka, 
Rajadhiraja, and Pa^chimachakravarti * It is clear that the discomfiture of the 
Yadavas at the hands of the Hoysalas and their later commitments in 
AndhradeSa made Bhoja feel that the time was opportune for him to assert 
his independence He deaded to measure his strength with ihe Yadavas and 
It seems that he attacked them m the rear when they were engaged in their 
Kamatak offensive durmg A D 1 210-13 Following his victorious return, 
Simhana therefore deaded to remove tius thorn from his side, once for all, 
and invaded the Silahara kingdom Bhoja suffered a defeat and fled from his 
capital Kolhapur to the adjoinmg fort of Parnala or Panhala Simhana has 
been described as ‘an eagle who caused the serpent in the form of the mighty 
ruler Bhoja, hidmg in the fort of Parnala, to take to flight’.’ It would seem 
that the fort could not endure a prolonged siege and that Bhoja had to 
abandon this last stronghold and take rdruge elsewhere. 

The subsequent fete of Bhoja is not known. Nothing more is heard of him. 
He was at this time already an old man and seems to have died either in the 
batde or of a broken heart soon afterwards. He had a son named Gandara- 
ditya, but there is no evidence whatsoever to show that this prince was 
allowed to rule as a feudatory We bcgm from this date onwards to get 
Yadava inscriptions in Kolhapur itself, the Sfiahara capital, the earhest of 
which, dated in A D 1218, refers to the erection of a gate before the temple 
of Ambabai by Tailana, an officer of Simhana * It is therefore clear that 
Simhana thought Kolhapur to be an important strategic place which should 
be under his own direa administration and deaded to annex the Silahara 
kingdom The annexation took place just before A d. 1217, for a Yadava 
record, dated m that year though haihng from the distant S^moga Distnct, 
delights in describmg Simhana as a Via/ra (thunderbolt) to the Parnala fort ’ 
Obviously the capture of the fort was an important recent feat and had to 
be duly proclaimed to the new Yadava subjects in the Kamatak 

The relations between the Yadavas on the one hand and the Paramaras 
and Chaulukyas on the other were never very cordial We have seen already 

' Graham, Kolhapur, p 397 

’ BG, X, II, 254 


* SMHD, ui, 19 


* X, 756 
® EC, vm, Sb no 13J 
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that Bhillama V had invaded the territories of both these powers in a.d 
1185. During the next thirty years the Chaulukya kingdom became steadily 
weaker, but the Yadavas were unable to take advantage of this owing to 
their reverses in the south and their subsequent efforts to retrieve Acir 
fortunes and improve their posmon on that frontier The Paramara king 
Subhatavarman, however, was still smarting from the memory of the wanton 
invasions of his province by the Chaulukyas during tlic preceding half century 
and advanced to invade Gujamt soon after the overthrow of the Qiaulukya 
forces by Qutb-ud-Din Aibak in a.d 1 194. The Chaulukya king Bhima was 
unable to withstand this attack and had to submit to defeat Later on, southern 
Gujarat was also wrested from the Gurjara kingdom, and the Chahamana 
chief Simha, who was ruhng there as a feudatory of the Chaulukyas, was 
obhgcd to transfer his allegiance to Subhatavarman From Broach as his 
base Subhatavarman invaded Gujarat and captured its capital His suc- 
cess, however, was but short-lived, for very soon he was driven out by 
Lavanaprasada, a minister of Bhima. The Paramaras, however, contmued to 
exercise overlordship over Simha, the king of Lata, even durmg the reign 
of Arjunvarman (c a d. i 210-17), the successor of Subhatavarman 

Such was the situation in Malwa and Gujarat when, elated by his signal 
successes in the south, Simhana decided to try his luck in the norA The new 
Paramara ruler Arjunavarman had married a Hoysala princess,* named 
Sarvakala, who was probably a daughter or granddaughter of the Hoysala 
kmg Ballala Wlnle Sirahana was inflicting a series of defeats upon the 
Hoysala king, we may well presume that his Paramara son-in-law did not 
remam a passive spectator of the misfortunes of his wife’s relations. He may 
have attacked or at least prepared to attack Simhana from the north Ac- 
cordmgly as soon as his hands became relatively free from his commitments 
in the Karnatak and Kolhapur, Simhana launched a counter-offensive agamst 
Malwa in AD 1215. 

The expedition seems to have been fairly successful Hemadri claims that 
Arjunavarman was not only defeated but also kiUed in the battle, and when 
we remember that this ruler’s reign came to an abrupt close before ad iai6 
or 1217, we may well accept the statement * After the overthrow of the 
Paramaras, the position of I^g Simha of Lata became very cntical He was 
no match for Simhana He therefore transferred his allegiance to his former 
suzeram and the Qiaulukya kmg Bhima was able to enhst the help of his able 
mmister Lavanaprasada The drama Hammiramadamardana which refers to 
this alhance is, however, curiously enough, silent as to the events that 

followed It 3 The T^rtikaumudiy however, states that Lavanaprasada com- 

/ 

* El, viu p 103, V u 

® It may,’ however, be pointed out that some doubt anses about the truth of Hemadn’s claim 
from the circumstance that the Bahai inscription, dated A d 1222, refers only to the defeat and not 
to the death of Arjunavarman * Act I, v 13 
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pelled Simhana to retite.* But it is difficult to be sure whether this retirement 
refers to the expedition of a.d. 1215 or to a later invasion It would seem 
that Simhana was satisfied with his victory in Malwa and did not thmk it 
worth while to risk an attack on Lata as a part of the same campaign, after 
he had learned that its kmg had made an alliance with the Gurjara ruler. In 
any case his army returned to the capital in about a d. 1218, for we find his 
victories in Malwa and Gujarat bemg made Icnown m a proclamation to his 
new Kamatak subjects as early as September 1218 * The kings of Lata and 
Gujarat could describe the return of Simhana with some justification as a 
victory for their own forces ^ Though foiled in his plan of the conquest of 
Lata, Simhana must have been pleased wiih the total outcome of his expedi- 
tion, for It had completely broken the power of the Paramaras, a feat which 
was a necessary prelude to the conquest of Gujarat 

With his armies once more free from commitments m Karnatak and 
Kolhapur, Simhana launched a large and well-equipped expedition against 
Lata m A D 1220 Khole^vara, a Brahman general of Simhana, who had 
already distmgmshed himself on several battlefields, was selected to lead the 
Yadava army The choice was a happy one, for the fief of the general lay in 
Khandesh and Berar, and so he was quite famibat with the terram of the 
country m which his forces were to operate. Lata, or southern Gujarat, was 
still bemg ruled by the Qiahamana ruler Simha His was a small kmgdom and 
he had formerly been able to withstand the Yadavas simply because he could 
at that time be sure of the backmg either of the Paramwas or of the Chaulukyas 
But the Paramara power had now been broken and the Chaulukya throne 
had been usurped by an upstart named Jayantasimha Both Bhima and his 
mimster Lavanaprasada were more concerned m oustmg this usurper than 
m helpmg Simha, who had never been really steadfast m his loyalty to them 
Kholesvara therefore secured an easy victory, m the battle that ensued Kmg 
Simha was killed and so also was his brother Smdhuraja, The latter’s son 
Sangramasimha, or Sankha, was taken prisoner and the Yadava flag was 
planted on the ramparts of Broach ^ The Ambe mscription of Kholesvara, 

* EC, TU, Sk no 91 ® VasantavtlSsa, v, 30 

* The date a v jzzz, which has been given in the text above as that of the expedmon in which 
Simha and Smdhutaja wete killed and Sankha taken pnsoner, is a conjectiual though a very 
probable one The Ambe inscnpnon of laaS mentions the death m battle of King Suhha The 
Eammiramadamardam, composed sometime between a d 1220 and 1230, refers not only to the 
death of Simha’s brother Sindhuia]a at the hands of die Yadavas, but also discloses that Sangrama' 
simha had already at this time been released from the Yadava prison and had twice toed to organize 
an expedinon against Gujarat with the help of Simhana Probably Sangiamasimha’s demand for 
the restoration of Cambay (referred to m Ae Vasantavtlasa, canto V) was also made before a d 
1230 Sangramasimha therefore must have been occupying the throne of Broach for some years 
before A d 1230 The dtjfeat and death of his father and unde and his own imprisonment may 
therefore have taken place in r ad 1222 
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dated A.D. 1228, describes how the victorious general raised his column of 
victory on die shore at Broach. Simhana, however, deaded not to annex 
Lata; after a while he released Sangramasimha from captivity and allowed 
him to rule at Broach as his own feudatory. This second expedition of 
Simhana may be presumed to have ended about a.d. 1223 

At about this time both the Chaulukyas and the Paramaras had become 
very much weakened and Sangramasimha therefore decided to improve his 
position widi the help of Simhana by remaining consistcndy loyal to him 
While his fadicr and uncle were engaged in the war with the Yadavas, 
Lavanaprasada, the de facto Qiaulukya ruler, had scixcd the important port 
of Cambay belonging to the kingdom of Lata and annexed it to Gujarat 
Vastupala was appointed its governor in a d 1219 and the aty had begun 
to prosper under his able administration Very soon, however, Gujarat was 
threatened from the north by the king of Marwar, and the Mushms also 
began to make ominous movements of their armies with a view to attack 
Anahilapattana Sangramasimha deaded to exploit tins situation for his own 
advantage and sent an ultimatum to Vastupala to surrender Broach to him 
On Vastupala’s refusal to do so, he attacked the aty, but failed miserably m 
his venture. He had to retire discomfited and disgraced * The prease date of 
this event is difficult to determine, but it may perhaps be placed in about 
AD 1223 

What Sangramasimha could not achieve by his own unaided efforts, he 
tried to reahze by a coahtion He induced his overlord Simhana to form 
common cause with Devapala, the new king of Malwa, and to launch a 
joint attack upon the tottering kingdom of Gujarat He himself assumed the 
command of one of the invading armies The main Yadava force was under 
the command of KholeSvara, who had already distmguished himself in the 
earher campaign m Gujarat 

The advance of the alhed mvading force aroused a storm of frantic terror 
in Gujarat, which has been graphically described m thcKirUkaumudi, canto V 
The capital was thrown into great confusion, people ceased building houses 
and coUectmg corn from the fields The townspeople fought with each other 
to secure vehicles of any kind with which to flee into the country before the 
enemy’s troops In times of distress, says die poe^ Chakrabhnt (1 e God 
Vishnu, the wielder of chakra, or in its other meaning *a cart which possesses 
wheels’) alone is the ultimate recourse for men People had good reason for 
t h etf consternation, for the invadmg army was already burmng the villages 
on Its route and the flames ht up die skies at night 

The divergent accounts of the situation given by the different authors, m 
whom poetic feelmg was more evident than a sense of history, make it 
difficult for us to reconstruct the actual course of dus invasion with any 

* Vasantavtlasa, canto V, "EStltkaumudi, canto V It does not seem probable that Sangramasimha 
-was helped m this expedition by his feudal Ion! Simhana 
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time bcmg able to assert its supremacy m the Deccan. Lakshmideva n was 
die last ruler of this family and a.d. 1228 is his latest known year. Very 
soon after this date, this Ratta ruler lost favour with Simhana and fell under 
suspicion for reasons as yet unknown to us The Yadava emperor ordered 
his southern viceroy and trusted general, Bichana, to march against the Ratta 
prmapahty. That tiny kmgdom was no match for the mvadmg power and 
succumbed to the onslaught after only famt resistance some time between 
1228 and 1238. Simhana decided to annex the prmcipahty and entrusted its 
admimstration to Bichana, its conqueror, who was subsequently raised to 
the status of a feudatory ruler 

General Bichana proved himself extremely useful to Simhana through his 
success in mamtainmg peace and order in the southern provmces of the 
empire There were a number of petty rulers there such as the Guttas of 
Dharwar and the Kadambas of Hangal and Goa, who were semi-independent 
feudatories, now professmg allegiance to the Hoysalas, now to the Yadavas, 
but always aimmg at gaming mdependence for themselves at the earhest 
favourable opportumty. Bichana made all of them feel the weight of the 
imperial power by mflictmg summary pumshment on each of them at the 
shghtest sign of insubordmation We need not, however, hnger further over 
the unmterestmg details of the sporadic conflicts which arose at this tune 
between the Yadavas and the rulers of these petty states * 

We may convemently refer here to Simhana’s relations with the Kakatifyas 
We have shown above how Jaitugi, the father of Simhana, had completely 
shattered the Kakatlya power. He had planned to annex the kmgdom, but 
when he realized the impossibihty of the task, he released the Kakatlya prmce 
Ganapati from prison and permitted him to rule as his feudatory Ganapati 
enjoyed a long ragn of more than sixty years durmg the earher h^ of which 
he contmued to be loyal to his overlord It seems tiiat he partiapated m the 
northern campaigns of Simhana, for one of his mscriptions, dated a d 1228, 
states that he had defeated the Latas ^ This claim can be eiqilamed only on the 
assumption that he had accompanied die Yadava forces m one of their 
Gujarat expeditions In the mscnption above referred to Ganapati is seen to 
be content to assume the titles of an ordmary feudatory chief, but later in his 
reign he succeeded m effecting a considerable southward expansion of his 
kmgdom and began to feel strong enough to assume an mdependent status 
This led to occasional clashes between the two neighbourmg states ^ But it 
seems that neither side was anxious to press matters to an armed conflict 
Simhana was getting old and was less and less eager to embark on any new 
venture, die more so as he was continuously busy with his Gujarat expedi- 

* The ruler of Gutu rebelled m AD I237,andraidedthe Yadava temtory, Simhana sent a strong 

force of 30,000 horse, -which captured the capital fort of Gum m A d 1239 EC, vni, Sb 25 ° 
and 319 

® Corpus of Ittscnpttons tn the Tehngana Districts, p j2 
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tions. Ganapati too had not forgotten his imprisonment at Devagirl Ac- 
cordingly no further major clashes occurred between the Kakatiyas and the 
Yadavas during ihe reign of Simhana 
In about AD IZ 39 Simhana made one mote effort, probably his fourth, 
to conquer Gujarat During the interval of about eight years that had 
elapsed smce his last mvasion of that country, considerable changes had taken 
place in the north Khole^vara, his trusted general, had died, and had been 
succeeded by his son Rama Lavanaprasada and his son Viradhavala had also 
died, and the latter’s son Visaladeva had become the de facto governor of 
Gujarat Rama, the youthful and energetic son of KholeSvara, was anxious 
to emulate the example of his father and felt that he could easily overthrow 
Visaladeva, who had just ascended the throne He therefore advised Simhana 
to undertake a new expedition. This advice was acted upon and Rama him- 
self was put in charge of the fresh venture. 

The ruler of Lata was a loyal Yadava feudatory and so Rama was able to 
proceed unopposed as far as the Narmada But there he encountered Visala- 
deva with his forces in full array and prepared to contest the crossmg of that 
river A sangumary batde ensued at Ae fords, and accordmg to the Yadava 
version, Rama showed superhuman bravery there and his followers worked 
havoc m the ranks of the enemy It is, however, admitted that he lost his life 
in this conflict and no victory has been actually claimed for his troops * On 
die other hand a Gujarat record describes Vasaladeva as a submarine fire 
beneath the ocean of Simhana’s army * We may therefore well presume that 
at most the battie was a drawn one The Yadava forces must have given up 
all idea of further advance after their general had been killed in batde, and 
we know that Simhana eventually withdrew his forces from the Narmada 
The long-drawn struggle between the Yadavas on one side and the 
Gurjaras on the other, which lasted for more than twenty years, cannot but 
be regarded as tragic It benefited neither party and weakened them both 
It IS indeed a pity that Simhana could not have taken a more far-sighted and 
statesmanhke view of the pohtical situation as it was developmg at that time 
m Northern and Central India The Muslims had recendy overthrown the 
Gahadavalas, had occupied more than half of Malwa, and were hammering 
at the gates of Anahilapattana Instead of making common cause with the 
Gurjaras and the Paramaras, who were engaged in a gallant and desperate 
effort to withstand the new mvader, Simhana was continually trying to stab 
them m the back The dynastic rivalry between the contendmg parties m the 
Deccan had made them obhvious of the common danger The greatest blame 
in dus matter undoubtedly attaches to Simhana, smce he was by far the most 
powerful and experienced of all his contemporary rulers and should have 
pomted out to them the wisdom of organizmg a common front m the Deccan 
agamst the new danger that threatened it from the north His house had to 
* Ambe Inscnpuon, ASWI, m, 85 £f * ET. j, 45 , lA, vi, 212 
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pay dearly for this lack of vision within less than half a century after his 
death. 

Hemadri claims that Simhana had captured one of King Jajalla’s elephant 
corps, and had deprived King Kakkula of his sovereignty. A Patan inscnp- 
tion,* dated a.d. 1206, records that the kings of Mathura and Banaras had 
realized the menace of the Yadava power and felt its heavy hand, and that 
one of Simhana’s lesser generals had defeated a Mushm ruler. In the absence 
of substantial corroborative evidence most of these claims will have to be 
pronounced as unfounded. fCing Ja]alla must obviously have been a ruler of 
Chhattisgadh, but there was no prince of that name ruhng in that province 
contemporaneously with Simhana. Jajalla 11, the last known ruler of that 
name, had died m ad. 1170 Kakkula would prima facie appear to have 
been a long of Tripuri, but the last king of that name had flourished about 
200 years before the accession of Simhana 2 It is also doubtful whether any 
Hmdu rulers were ruhng at Mathura and Ka^i during the rule of Simhana 
The Ambe mscription states that the name of the Kmg of KaS defeated by 
Simhana was Ramapala; but historic research has so far disclosed no ruler 
of this name ruhng at Banaras m the first half of the thirteenth century ^ 
It IS not improbable that the name of Ramapala may have been assoaated 
with Banaras because the poet historians of Simhana had a vague idea that 
once upon a time Banaras had been under the rule of Ramapala, just as 
Chhattisgadh and Jabalpur had been under the sway respectively of a 
Jajalla and a Kokkala The specific name of the Mushm ruler said to have 
been defeated by some obscure general of Simhana is not given and the 
record possibly refers to some frontier skirmishes which might well have taken 
place while the armies of Simhana lay encamped in Malwa and Gujaiat It 
IS quite hkely that when Mathura and Banaras were occupied by the Muslims, 
saons of the Hmdu royal famihes formerly ruhng there might have migrated 
to Madhya Bharat and the Madhya Pradesh and carved out small pana- 
pahties for themselves Just as the Guttas of Dharwar described themselves 
as the lords of Ujjayini or Pataliputra, or just as the Yadavas claimed to have 
formerly reigned at Dvaravatl, though they had m fact never been m pos- 
session of these aties, so also th,e imnugrant descendants of royal femihes 
from Banaras and Mathura, who had perhaps created for themselves small 
states in Madhya Bharat, might have styled themselves lords of Mathura and 
Banaras, even though these aties were no longer m the possession of their 
famihes. Similarly the local rulers at Jabalpur and Tummana may possibly 
have been known as Kokkalla and Jajalla to their contemporaries It is but 
natural that smce the boundaries of Simhana’s empire touched Chhattisgadh 

> El, 1, 340-1 

® A ruler named Kakala is also known to have flourished m south Karnataka at about this tune 
(MASR, 1929, p 142) Can he be Kakkula referred to by Heimdri^ 

3 Gauda kmg Ramapala was dead about eighty years before the accession of Simhana 
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and Jabalpur area, he might have had occasional clashes wjtli the rulers of 
these territories, and might have penetrated into their kingdoms, as is 
suggested by die discovery of some coins of Simhana in Chhattisgarh * 
Probably Hemadri had such frontier skirmishes in mind when he refers to 
the defeats of kings Kokkalla and Jajatta by Simhana 
Some of the Yadava records claim that either Simhana himself or his 
generals KhoIcSvara, Rama, or Bichana, had defeated the kings of Sindh, 
Panchala (Rohilkhand), Bengal, Bihar (Anga and Vanga), Kerala, and 
Pandya All these claims are probably purely imaginary, for there is no 
independent evidence from outside the Yadava country to show that the 
Yadava armies ever penetrated to any of these distant provinces 
It will not be out of place to refer here briefly to the careers of two of the 
generals of Simhana who contributed substantially to the glory of his reign 
It IS curious to notice that one of them, Khole^vara, was a Bmhman and the 
other, Bichana, a VaiSya KholeSvara was a native of Khandesh and eventu- 
ally became the governor of an extensive part of the Yadava kingdom, cover- 
ing Khandesh, Berar, and portions of the Madhya Pradesh It is interesting 
to note that Trivikrama, die father of Kholelvara, was a pious Brahman 
noted for his scholarship and regarded as an ornament of his AgrahSra His 
son Kholcivara, however, abandoned the sn(k (the sacrificial ladle) for the 
sword and eventually became one of the greatest generals of the age He 
probably began his career by helping Simhana m suppressing a local Abhira 
chieftam named Lakshmideva, ruhng at Bhambhagm, probably identical 
with Bhamer in the Western IChandesh, where a rumed fort is still m exis- 
tence 2 His next achievements were the overthrow of Hemadri, another local 
chief in the same locality, and the defeat of Bhoja, a petty king of Chanda m the 
Madhya Pradesh He also distinguished himself in the campaign agamst the 
Hoysajas and helped his master to capture the fort of Torgal in the Southern 
Maratha Country But his most important victories were obtained durmg his 
campaigns m Malwa and Lata, which have been already desenbed above 
Rama, the son of Khole^vara, followed the mihtary profession of his father 
and was eventually killed m battle durmg a campaign which had as its object 
the annexation of Gujarat It is interesting to note that though KholeSvara 
had given up the priestly profession as far as he himself was concerned, he 
yet had a soft corner m his heart for those who were followmg it, since he 
endowed a number of new Agrahdra villages and settled colomes of learned 
Brahmans m them 

Jagadala Purushottamadeva was Simhana’s viceroy m the south m A D 
1223, and was entrusted with the management of all his affairs About a.d 
1230 he was succeeded by Bichana, the son of Chikkadeva, who was destined 
to become one of the most famous generals of Simhana He was a VaiSya by 
caste and has been described as a Yama m destruction and a new Chanakya 
* JNJJ, viu, iji * Muashi in El, xxv, 213 
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or Vishnugupta in political intelligence His master tnisted him as he did 
his own heart. He took a prominent part in the wars against the Hoysajas 
One of liis inscriptions claims that he planted a column of victory on the 
banks of tlic KaverT.* In recognition of his valuable services he was ap- 
pointed viceroy of Karnatak and he oficred valuable help to his master in 
curbing the feudatories there and in maintaining peace and order 
The long narrative of wars and conquest, given above, might lead the 
reader to suppose that Simhana was merely a warrior and nothing else, but 
sudi was not tlie case He was a cultured ruler, who could appreciate music 
and patronize literature The San^taratnakara of Sarangadeva was written 
in his court It is an intcrestmg and important work on music and shows wide 
acquaintance with the music both of soutlt and north India The work marks 
an important landmark in tlie history of musicil science Simhana himself is 
reputed to have written a commentary on this work.* Whether he actually 
wrote the commentary Inmself, or whether one of his courtiers composed 
It and passed it off as his royal patron’s work, we have no means of knowing. 

Changadeva and Anantadeva were two famous astronomers of this age, 
botli of whom hved as members of the court of Simhana. Liberal royal 
patronage enabled Qiangadeva to establish an astronomical college at Patana 
in Khandesh in memorj' of his illustrious grandfather Bhaskarachaiya 
Anantadeva wrote a commentary on a chapter of Brahmagupta’s Brahms- 
phuiasiddhania^ as he did also on the Bnhajjdtaka of Varahamihira. 

The Yadava empire reached the zenith of its glory and power in the reign 
of Simhana Neither the Hoysalas nor the Kakatlyas, nciAer the Paramaras 
nor the Chaulukyas dared to challenge his supremacy in the Deccan Each of 
tliese powers was attacked in turn by Simhana and each w'as defeated The 
Hoysalas had to surrender the G:ded Districts, Bombay, the Karnatak and 
the northern parts of Mysore State The Chaulukyas had to rehnquish Lata 
or southern Gujarat and for a considerable period the Narmada became the 
northern boundary of the empire Its prease extent is difficult to detemune, 
but we may not be far wrong in asserting that all the territories to the south 
of the Ime connecting Broach and Nagpur and to the north of the hne con- 
necting Girsoppa with Kumool were included in it A large part of this 
extensive territory was no doubt actually governed by feudatories, but they 
were all loyal to, and hved in fear of, the imperial power Some indeed of 
these hke the Silaharas of Kolhapur and the Rattas of Saundatti, who had 
shown signs of insubordination, were promptly pumshed by the annexation 
of their prinapahties, which were incorporated in the empire 
It must however be admitted that Simhana followed the traditional pohey 
of the Deccam power, that of continually aggrandizing itself at the cost of its 
neighbours in die south and the north Events in Northern India do not seem 

* JBBRAS, XV, 387 
“ J 5 HD, ui, 195 
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to have perturbed him much. Even when Malwa and Gujarat were gradually 
crumbhng under the onslaught of the powerful Islamic armies, Simhana 
could not rise above the narrow dynastic prejudices of his house and go to 
their assistance Instead of organizing a common front agamst the northern 
mvaders, he attacked Gujarat and Malwa from the rear and hastened their 
fall before the armies of Islam His descendants, as will be soon seCh 
(pp. 351-J5), had to pay heavily for this pohticd folly withm less than 
iii% years after his death 

Simhana had a son named Jaitugi,* who predeceased him This need not 
surprise us, smce Simhana enjoyed a long reign of at least thirty-seven years, 
and he must have been nearly seventy at the time of his death m a.d 1246. 
Whether Jaitugi had any brothers, we do not know. After Simhana’s deadi, 
the crown passed to his eldest grandson Krishna 

Luckily the date of Simhana’s death, like that of his accession, is not m any 
doubt. Two records of his successor make it quite dear that he must have 
died sometime towards the end of A d. 1246, most probably either m 
November or December of that year.* 

Krishna 

* • 

(a.d 1246-60) 

As shown already above, the accession of Krishna took place in November 
or December 1246. Smce the new long succeeded his grandfather, he perhaps 
was not more than about thirty at the time of his accession In several 
Canarese mscnptions his name appears as Kanha, Kanhara or Kandhara 
m Its PiSkrit form 

The unendmg dynastic struggle between the Yadavas, die Chaulukyas, and 
the Paramaras, wiuch permanently benefited none of the combatants but 
eventually weakened them all, continued unabated throughout the new reign 
After the death of his general Rama m the battle on the Narmada m about 
A D i259,SimhanahadstoppedactivemterferencemtheafIairsofhisnorthern 
neighbours. He was getting old and was probably ediausted by a lifetime of 
warfere His grandson, however, was an enthusiastic young prmce anxious 
to wm fresh laurels m the field, and he deaded to laundi an expedition to the 
nortii Circumstances were undoubtedly fevourable for such a venture, for 
the Paramara power had been considerably weakened durmg the previous 
two decades The capture of Bhilsa and Ujjayini by Iltutmish m 123 3 and the 
destruction of the famous temples there dealt a serious blow to the prestige 
of the Param^ power, and Jaitugideva, who succeeded Devapala in about 

* He was acting as heir apparent and had a minister imder him in a d 1229 SII, ix, no 367 
He must have died after this date 

* The and of November 1 248 fell in the second year of Kfishna’s reign but the 25 th of December 
1248 fell m his third year, EC, vu, S no 217, SIER, 1926, App c, p 426 
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1240, had neither the resources nor the abihty to retrieve the situation. Soon 
after his accession Krishna decided to invade Malwa A number of Yadava 
records* claim that he was a veritable Siva to Madana in the form of the 
Malava king. It is, however, doubtful whether Jaitugideva was in fact killed 
m battle on this occasion as is suggested by this simile He may have been 
only defeated Krishna’s victory over the Paramaras is mentioned in Yadava 
records as early as 1250 This invasion of Malwa was thus evidently the first 
military venture of the new king. It does not seem to have been followed 
by any annexation of territory. 

After defeating the Paramaras, Krishna attempted to invade Gujarat 
where Visaladcva, the son of VIradhavala, was ruhng There was already a 
long-standing feud between the two dynasties, but Visaladeva’s marmge 
with a Hoysala princess seems to have given additional provocation for 
Krishna’s invasion at this time ^ Hemadri’s eulogy and the Paithan plates 
both claim that Krishna defeated Visaladcva, ^ while the records of the latter 
assert that it was he who defeated the Yadava ruler ^ It appears that Krishna 
attempted no serious invasion. There were only inconclusive frontier 
skirmishes, in which sometimes Krishna and sometimes Visaladeva got the 
upper hand None of these skirmishes led to any significant territorial changes 

No other pohtical events of any importance occurred durmg the short 
reign of Krishna Jatavarman Sundara Pandya attacked the Kakatiya king- 
dom soon after his accession in a.d 1252 and penetrated as far as Nellore,* 
and Bichana, one of Krishna’s generals, claims to have defeated the Pandyas 
sometime before a.d i 25 3 ^ It would appear that Krishna was asked for help 
by the Kakatiya ruler Ganapati, who had been a Yadava feudatory for several 
years Bichana, who was then viceroy of the south, must have been dispatched 
pardy m response to Ganapati’s appeal and partly as a precautionary measure, 
lest the invader should attempt to penetrate still farther and perhaps to 
violate the Yadava territory itself. Chamunda, another general of Krishna, 
claims to have humbled the pride pf SomeSvara, the Hoysala king, sometime 
before ad 1250 The reference may be to some frontier skirmish, either in 
this or m the precedmg reign. His Munoh inscription asserts that Krishna 
had also defeated the Cholas, but we need not take this claim too seriously ^ 
The statement in another record that Tnpuri was captured by Krishna may, 
however, be true,® the old Haihaya kingdom was practically a no-man’s 
land at the time and Krishna or one of his generals may well have occupied 
its capital for a while 

During his short reign Krishna managed to keep intact the empire which 
he had inherited from £is grandfather He was a follower of Vedic Hindmsm 

* Munoli Inscr JBBRAS, xu, 35, Nulandapur Inscr ET, sue, 27 

* lA, VI, 196 

* Ibid , XIV, 314 ^ c 8 Dabboi Inscf , El, t, 28 

s PAHI, p 283 ® JBBRAS, xu, 42 

’ Ibid., xu, 4 * lA, VI, 196, XIV, 69 
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and IS Slid to have brought fresh strength to it by his numerous sacrifices 
He had a number of able ministers and generals to help lum in the administra- 
tion General Bichana and his elder brotlicr Mallisctti continued to serve the 
Yadavas as loyal officers and efficient governors in the Karnatak. The latter, 
who had been a mere district officer under Simhana, rose to the position of 
sarvaddadhkarty or viceroy for the whole country, early m the reign of 
Krishna He was succeeded some time in about 1250 by lus son Chamunda- 
riiya, who bore die tides of mahapradhatia and mahamatya ‘ Another minister 
of his was Lakshmideva, a Gujanit Bnihman, who claims to have helped his 
master to consobdatc his power.= He was succeeded by his son Jahlana, who 
was as expert m counsel as he was in leading the elephant phalanx. He boasts 
dnt he secured victory for his master on many batdcficlds Jahlana was also 
a man of literarj’ taste, for he compilcd,or perhaps got compiled, an anthology 
of verses called Sukttmuktai'aii containing choice selections from celebrated 
Sanskrit poets. Jahlana’s two sons, Ramachandra and Ke^ava, were each 
given fiefs m the Satara District and continued to serve the imperial cause 
after the death of their fadier ^ It was not only hghthtcraturc which flourished 
in Krishna's reign, for die Vedantakalpatarn, a commentary on the Bhamati^ 
which Itself is a commentary upon Sankaracharya’s V^edSntasiilrabhashya, was 
also composed at this time It seems that at the time of his accession in 1246, 
Krishna had cither no son, or he had one who was not old enough to take 
his place asyrwar^a. We therefore find lus brother Mahadeva helpmg the 
administrauon as the heir-apparent as early as A D 1250 At this time, at any 
rate, the relations between the two brothers must have been more than 
cordial, for they arc described as similar to diose existing between Rama 
and Lakshmana^ Krislina died rather prematurely in 1260 and it appears 
that the dying monarch consented to the passmg of the crown to his brother, 
probably on the understanding that the latter would in due course be suc- 
ceeded by his own son Ramachandra who was then too young to rule. The 
12th of April, AD 1260, IS the last known date of Krishna s His death 
occurred probably soon thereafter, for the Raudra samatsara^ A D 1260-1, 
fell m the first year of his successor's reign 


Mahadeva 

(a d. 1260-70) 

Mahadeva, the younger brother of Krishna, succeeded him in the latter 
half of A D 1260 There is no evidence to show tiiat he was acting as a regent 
. for his minor nephew He bore full imperial titles. 

’ JBBRAS, 301 , 43 
» PAHI, p 283 
( * El, aax, ig 
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There were two ^ilahlra families nilin;> in the Konl an at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. Of these the one, the capital of which was Kolhapur, 
was overpowered by Smihana in about a.d 1215. 'J'he other continued in au- 
thority in the northern Konkan with 'J'hana as its capital down to about a d. 
1 260, governing of course as n feudator) of the VSidavas. Ktiiraja Silj5h.iTa 
ruled at 'J hana from about A.n 1 1 95 to 1 2/to. There \\ ere even then occasional 
clashes between him and his Yruhva overlords.’ But the relations between 
the ^ilaharas and the V.lda\as became much more strained during the reign 
of his successor, Somc<vara (r. i2}o-6j), for reasons as jet undiscovered 
A.D. 1260 IS the last known date for Somes vara, and I Icm.adri tells us that his 
patron Mahadeva defeated and exterminated this ruler The invasion of the 
northern Konkan was probablv the first militarj undcrtal ing of the new 
Yadava king. 'I he cxpcditionarj force, which was strong in elephants, 
signally defeated the bil'ihara arms on land Somesvara then took to his 
ships Mahadov.a pursued him at sea with his naval squadron, and m the 
engagement that ensued Somesvara was drowned. Hcmadri states that the 
Silahara king preferred to sink beneath the w aves, because he thought that 
the fire burning under the ocean would be less opprcssiv c than die wrath of 
Mahadeva - 

It IS usually presumed diat the Siklhrira lingdom of Thana w.as annc.vcd 
to die Y.ldava empire after die death of SomeSvara, for we find that it was 
being governed bj a Y.idava governor in A d 1175 ’ But a fragmentari* 
inscfipuon now raises some doubt about this matter, ♦ for it shows that 
Maharajadhiraja Koiikanachakravarti Jaitugidcva was ruling Konkan in 
AD 1266 Since this ruler assumed the tide Konkanachakrav aro, usually 
borne by die Silah.lras, and since two of his ministers, Miiinlyaka and 
Chandraprabliu, w'crc also officers under Somesv ara, it would appear diat 
Jaitugideva, a son or a rclauon of Somesvara, had managed to rc-cstabhsh the 
Siliiliara power by a d 1266 On the other h.ind die imperial title Maharaja- 
dhiraja assumed by Jaitugi, as well as his name, would suggest diat he was a 
prince of die imperial y.ldava family who was governing die province with 
the help of die mimsters of the old regime * This unccrtaintj as to the actual 
facts can be resolved only by die discovery of new material, w’hich may jet 
prove dcasivc 

The Kakatlya king Ganapati died in a D 12(31 soon after the demise of the 
Yadava emperor Krishna, and was succeeded by liis daughter Rudramba 
The presence of a woman upon the throne was naturally a temptation for her 
feudatories to rebel, and for a time there was chaos in the Andhra country 

* See for inst'incc v, i8 of the Tisgvon plates of Knshnn, v here Chmdndct a, a son of Jahlana, 
claims to hive defeated the king of Konkm 

» IC, II, 417 * J/tylS, V, 178 ■* ET, ssvi, 129 

s There js nothing improbable in this, Pumia, the mmister of Tippu, -was administering me 
kingdom even under the British, when the latter deposed the old dynastj and placed the Hindu 
ruler on the throne 
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Mahadeva decided to exploit this situation and invaded the Kakatiya king- 
dom. We may well credit the statement of Hemadri that the Yadava army 
was victorious and captured several elephants from the enemy. Whether this 
was only a frontier skirmish or whether Mahadeva penetrated as fat as the 
capital, but refrained from pressing home his victory because his opponent 
was a woman — as claimed by Hemadri— -it is difficult to say 
The Hoysala kingdom had by this time been divided into two parts, and 
Narasimha II, who was ruling its northern half, was only a youth of twenty- 
two at the time of his accession in a.d 1262 When by about a d 1266 
Mahadeva became free from his commitments in the Konkan and Andhra 
country, he determined to attack the new Hoysaja king Hemadri claims no 
speafic victory for his patron Mahadeva over the king of the Karnatak, on 
the other hand two Hoysala records describe how, underrating the power of 
Narasimha, the Sevuna king Mahadeva entered the battle on his elephant in 
grandiose style, how, being unable to withstand the enemy’s attack, he took 
to his horse, and how, overcome by terror, ‘he galloped away at night, thmk- 
ing flight his best hope under the arcumstances* ^ This detailed and circum- 
stanti^ description leaves no doubt that Mahadeva was in fact completely 
defeated by the Hoysala forces 

This disaster to the Yadava arms inspired the Kadambas to rebel and 
Mahadeva sent his general Bahge-deva to suppress the uprismg.* He appears 
to have succeeded in his mission and to have re-estabhshed his master’s 
supremacy about a.d. 1268 

Let us now survey the relations of the Yadavas with their northern neigh- 
bours during this reign It is claimed in the Paithan plates that Mahadeva 
had defeated Visaladeva, but smee this ruler had died in a.d 1262 the state- 
ment probably refers to the campaign undertaken in Knshna’s reign, m 
whidi Mahadeva may have participated ^ jmfardja Hemadri states that 
the Malavas put a boy upon the throne, because they knew that Mahadeva 
would not attack a mmor The real reason, however, for Mahadeva’s not 
laundung an attack agamst Malwa and Gujarat seems to have been his pre- 
occupation with mihtary operations m the south 
“Ihe Gaudas entered anthills and the Utkalas, losing shame, fled away’, 
says one record regardmg Mahadeva 3 These victories over the rulers of 
Bengal and Orissa seem to be purely imagmary 
Maharaja Tapparasa was die Sarvadhikarm or prime-mimster under 
Mahadeva He continued to hold this post down to A D 1275 + Devaraja 
was an officer working m the southern provinces * Nolambavadi (the 
Shimoga District) was m charge of two brothers, Qiattaraja and Kucharaja, 
who had dietr headquarters in Belur® These brothers belonged to the 

* EC, IV, Ngm no 9, v, Chn no 269 ® Ibid , vu, S no 41, zi, Dg no 79 

® Ibid , no J9 (Hatihata inscription) 

* Ibid , Dg^os 102 and 70 s SIER, 1932-3, no 172 ® EC, vn, Q no 21 
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Brahman caste, they were as eager to cherish and encourage the Brahmamcal 
faith as they were to distmguish themselves in their new Kshatriya profession 
Kolhapur was under the charge of a feudatory named Maideva ^ Lastly 
Hemadri himself was an important officer He continued to hold office under 
Ramachandra after he had been entrusted with the superintendence of the 
secretariat and the elephant corps.^ JHe completed his Vratakhanda m the 
reign of Mahadeva 

May-June, a.d 1270, is the last known date m the reign of Mahadeva ’ 
He died soon after that time and was succeeded by his son Ammana. 


Ammana 

Ammana, who began to rule in the latter half of a.d 1270, was destined 
to have only a short reign His cousm Ramachandra was the eldest son of 
Ammana’s uncle Krishna, and Ammana’s succession probably contravened 
the understandmg given by Mahadeva at his accession that he would hand 
over the throne not to his own heir, but to his nephew, the minor son of his 
dying brother Pubhc opimon seems to have been on the side of Ramachandra 
So also were most of the important officers and trusted generals, for we find 
many of them, hke Hemadii and Tikkama, who had been genuinely and 
deeply attached to Mahadeva,** deserting his son Ammana’s cause, and 
transferrmg their allegiance to Ramachandra immediately after his accession 

When Ramachandra deaded to make a bid for the t^one, Ammana did 
not secure and imprison him, or rather most probably was unable to do so 
Ramachandra seems to have escaped from the capital, and from his place of 
concealment to have planned to wm the throne by a ruse Ammana, a gay, 
pleasure-lovmg youth, was fond of dancmg and music Ramachandra selec- 
ted a few brave and resolute followers with whom he gained entrance into 
the fort of Devagiri as the leader of a band of strolhng actors Once there, 
he soon managed to arrange a performance before Ammana, and while the 
king was engaged m enjoymg it, the actors suddenly threw off their masks 
and seized him and his prmapal supporters.® The coup d’itat was completely 
successful, doubtless because most of the generals of Ammana, with the 
exception of Narasimha, had no real sympathy for his cause 

This version of what occurred, given in a contemporary document issued 
by Ramachandra himself, may be taken as correct It may at first seem a httle 
improbable, but there is on reflection nothmg impossible in it, if we assume, 

» SMHD, ui. 22 

® Thana plates, JJLAS, v, 183 

* Fleet, Dynasties, p 529 

* Tiklama was so attached to Mahadeva that m a d 1280, ten yeats after Mahadeva’s death, 
he built a temple at Hanhaia to commemorate the memory of his late master EC, xi, Dg 59 

* JST, jocv, 290 
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as wc have cvcty reason for doing, that Ramachandra had the secret sympathies 
of tlie court officers.’ 

A number of Mahanubhiiva works state that R.imachandra blinded his 
cousin immediately after imprisoning him * One authority states that he put 
him to death It is possible, however, that Ammana died a natural dcatli in 
prison, and that people may have believed tliat his death was hastened by his 
cousin * 

Ammana had a short reign of only about a year During this period he 
must have been fully occupied in the struggle against the efforts of his cousin 
to wrest tlic throne from him The vague exploits diat are attributed to him, 
curiously enough in the charters of his rival, should probably be regarded 
as purely imaginarj'. 

Raviachandra 

(a d. layi-ijxx) 

Ramachandra’s accession took place in die latter half of a d xzyi ^ Pubhc 
opimon seems to have felt that he was perfectly justified in using force and 
stratagem to secure die dirone which rightfully belonged to him. Whether 
It approved of die subsequent bhnding (and murder^) of Ammana we do 
not know. Most of die trusted ministers of Mahadeva were disincUncd to 
champion the cause of lus son They almost immediately transferred their 
allegiance to Ramachandra and began to serve him loyally and zealously 

Ramachandra signahzcd his accession by organizing an expedition to 
Malwa Aqunavarman II had recently ascended the Paramara throne (in 
c. 1270) and a dispute had arisen between him and his mimster, which 
resulted in a bloodthirsty conflict and eventually led to the division of the 
kingdom between the two disputants s Ramachandra therefore found it an 
easy matter to overwhelm and scatter the attenuated and demoralized Malwa 
army,® It seems that in the course of the same campaign certain inconclusive 
frontier skirmishes occurred between the Yadavas and Gurjaras We find 
each side equally claiming victory in these ’ The Yadava army returned to its 

' The author of Bhanimlasa, a Mahanubhava work, states that R.'un’ich'indra took his cousin 
unawares while they were both out on a hunting cxpcdiuon, and managed to capture him The 
version in the copper plate, being in an official document, may be tal en to be more reliable than 
the one in the Bhanm>ilasa, whose author was probably more interested in spiritual than in mundane 
matters 

* Ulachantra, Lila no 725, BhSmmISsa 

* NSgadevacJiaritra of Par^uramavyasa states that Ammana was killed by Ramachandra But 
smee this work ascribes the subsequent defeat and capture of Ramachandra by the Mushms to his 
sin of kilhng his own cousin, one may doubt its histone truth Other Mahanubhava works merely 
state that Ammana was bhnded 

* Fleet, Dynasttes, p 329 Some late records (c g EC, viii, Sb 209) of Ramachandra suggest 
that his reign began in A n 1270 This may be due to a desire to ignore die short reign of Ammana, 
whom the partisans of Ramachandra regarded as a usurper 

* Elhot, ui, 24 * Udan Inscription, MASR, 1929, p 143 

^ The Thana plates claim victory for the Yadavas while the Cintrapm/nr/i do so for the Guqaras 
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base before foe end of a.d. izyj after a short campaign of four or live 
monfos.* 

We liavc already seen how the Yadava forces were signally defeated by the 
Hoysalas when Maliadeva led an expedition in person against that southern 
kingdom. Tlus defeat had long rankled in Ramachandra’s heart and he now 
decided to organr/e a powerful expedition to avenge it Two or three years 
were devoted to making foorough preparations, which were entrusted to 
foe seasoned soldier and general Sa)uva Tikkamarasa Jo>idcva and Hara- 
pala,^* who were also experienced generals, were deputed to help Tikka- 
marasa. 

Moving from its bases at Banavasi and NojambavadT, the expeditionary 
force entered Hoysaja territory in foe autumn of ia75 It carried everything 
before it and eventually reached Belavadi, not far from foe Hoysala capital, 
Dvarasamudra Tikkamarasa halted here for a while in order to complete 
his plans for foe siege and capture of Dvarasamudra In foe meantime the 
Hoysala king Narasimlia sent out an army under the command of his youth- 
ful and energetic generals Anka and Maidcva to drive back foe invader 
These efforts proved all unavaihng and the Hoysala army was defeated with 
great slaughter about the end of January 1 276 Encouraged by these victories, 
Tikkamarasa advanced to the aipital and laid siege to it The besieged forces 
now fought bravely for their capital and king. A number of Hoy'saja generals 
including Nanjeya and Gullaya were killed in action Eventually, on the 25th 
of April 1276, Ankeya Nayaka, foe son of foe Hoysala commander-in-chief, 
led a determmed attack and drove back the invaders ‘ "I will take Dvarasa- 
mudra in a single minute” was the boast of Tikkamarasa’, says a Hoysala 
record, ‘but when brave Ankeya fell upon the Yadava forces, Haripala was 
afraid, Saluva Tikkama fled, and Joyideva beat lus mouth Though 
Saluva had spread over the whole country of Belavadi, Ankeya gave him 
time neifoer to remove his last encampment nor to take food, and drove him 
back as far as Dhummi 

Saluva Tikkamarasa was no doubt ultimately foiled in his attempt to capture 
the Hoysala capital and had to raise foe siege and return home at the begin- 
nmg of the summer of 1276. But he none the less brought back with him 
a vast plunder, mcluding a large number of horses and elephants 

Occasional skirmishes did take place between the Yadavas and Hoysalas 
during foe next fifteen years, but there was no further ma)or encounter An 
intemecme war was m progress between the two brother Hoysala rulers, 
Narasimha and Ramanafoa, although their father had divided the kmgdom 
between them expressly in order to avoid this They therefore were m no 

* The victory over the Makvas is meationcd m the Paithan pktes issued in January 1272 

* Later on we shall come across another Harapak, the son-in-kw of Ramachandra Since the 
ktter was only a youdi of about twenty-five in a o 1275, it does not seem possible that he could 
have had any son-in-kw at the time of this Hoysala expedition 

s EC, V, Belur nos 120, 165, 167 
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position to avenge the hnmihation inflicted upon them m the siege of their 
capital by the Yadavas. Ramachandra on the other hand was fully occupied 
by military campaigns elsewhere, and had then no further time to follow up 
his victories on the southern frontiers of his domam. 

Directly he was freed from his commitments m the south, however, 
Ramachandra planned an expansion of his kingdom in the north-east * He 
first attacked the kings of Vajrakara (probably Vairagarh, eighty miles north- 
east of Qianda) and Bhandagara (Bhandara, tlurty-eight miles east of Nagpur) 
and brought their territories under his sphere of influence Then he marked 
northwards to Tripuri near Jabalpur, which had once been the capital of 
the defunct Kalachuri kmgdom, and occupied it without any difficulty. With 
this aty as his base of operations, he resolved on a bold mvasion of the 
Muslim empire He was anxious to restore Banaras to Hmdu rule, marched 
straight upon that city, and occupied it. Smce Purushottamapuri plates state 
that he built a temple at Banaras after its conquest, which was dedicated to 
the god Sarangdhaia, we may well presume that Ramachandra not only took 
possession of Banaras but also occupied it for at least two or liiree years 
This must have been after the death of Balban m a d 1286 and before the 
accession of Jalal-ud-Din Khalji, we know that dunng this interval Delhi 
was for a while unable to hold and protect the outlying provmces It is 
further claimed that Ramachandra defeated the king of Kanauj and pene- 
trated as far as the Kailasa range, but there does not seem to be much truth 
m these assertions * Clashes doubtless took place between the Yadava forces 
' and the Subedar of Kara near Allahabad, there is, however, no rehable 
evidence to show that Ramachandra was able to advance to Kanauj or the 
Himalayas 

Ramachandra was not able to retam his hold over Banaras for very long. 
With the advent of *AIa-ud-Din at Kara as its governor, his forces had to 
withdraw southwards, probably not later than about A D 1291 

While the imperial forces were engaged in the Gangetic plam, feudatory 
chiefs in the Konkan ruling at Sangameshvar and Khed (in the Ratnagiri 
District) and Mahim (near Bombay) rebelled against Ramachandra Rama- 
chandra sent his son to chastise them and he successfully accomphshed his 
mission 3 

The Yadavas were undoubtedly at the height of their glory in A D. 1292 
Their hereditary enemies, the Hoysalas, had been crushed and they had 
succeeded in penetrating as far as Banaras But their power soon dedmed 

’ The following pamgtaph is based upon the data furnished by the Pumshottamapun plates 
of Ramachandra, El, incv, 199 

* Love of alhtetation, rather than the desire to mention the actual incidents, seems to be respon- 
sible for the mention of Kanyakub]a and Kailasa in verse no 17 of the Purushottamapuri plates 

* Purushottamapuri plates, v 17 and BG, i, u, z-j A record from the Sorab faluA dated A d 
1294 refers to an officer as ‘hunter ofhostileKonkanakas’ (EC, vm,Sb 502) This person may have 

'recently returned from the Konkan campaign 
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and after about twenty years the kingdom was annexed to the north-Indian 
Islamic empire. 

The daring raid of 'Ala-ud-Din, the then governor of Kara-Manikpur, 
undertaken in a d 1294, marked the first stage in the dcchnc of the Yadava 
power. It IS usually assumed that the raid was dictated primarily by the desire 
of the governor to acquire the resources he so badly needed, by the judicious 
use of which he hoped one day to pave his way to the throne. But another 
motive, tliat of punishing King Ramachandra for his raid into the Uttar 
Pradesh a few years earher, may also have influenced his action 

*Ala-ud-Dm had planned his audacious enterprise with great care He 
decided to march only after he had been definitely assured by his spies that 
the mam Yadvaa army was far away m the south on a raidmg expedition 
He first gave out that he was only leadmg a pumtive force agamst Chanden, 
and thereafter professed to be marching to Rajamahcndri to seek service 
under the king of that territory, smee he was dissatisfied with his treatment 
by his own uncle. Moreover during his march he pitched his camps on the 
borders of desolate places, in order to avoid attractmg attention When, 
however, he reached Lachur, the governor of the place reported die 
advent of the hostile army to the capital and endeavoured to prevent its 
further advance 'Ala-ud-Din, however, easily overcame the opposition and 
rapidly reached Devagirl by forced marches at amazmg speed 

Ramachandra was completely taken by surprise 'Ala-ud-DIn had with 
him a force variously estimated as between 6,000 and 8,000 horsemen 
Agamst it Ramachandra could raise a mihtia of only about 4,000, he was, 
therefore, easily defeated m an engagement fought near tlie capital and had 
to take shelter m the fort. This, however, had then no ditch around it nor 
were its walls yet complete. The kmg’s plan was to hold out until his son, 
who had been summoned to his assistance with the utmost urgency, should 
reach the capital to rescue him. But the fort was not provisioned for a siege 
and Ramachandra was therefore compelled to sue for peace *Ala-ud-Din 
agreed to retire on receivmg an mdemmty consisting of about 1,500 pounds 
of gold, a large quantity of pearls and jewels, 40 elephants, and several 
thousand horses. He also obtamed the hand of one of the daughters of 
Ramachandra, who further agreed to pay an aimual tribute equal to the 
revenues of the Ehchpur District. The raider had succeeded m exacting all this 
booty and was about to retire withm a fortmght of his arrival, when Sankara- 
deva, the crown prmce, reached the capital with a force more than twice as 
large as that of 'Ala-ud-Din 

M uslim historians are not agreed as to what happened after the arrival of 
the crown prmce The later ones among them, such as Firishta, tell us that 
m spite of his father’s advice he reopened hostihties but was defeated by 
*Ala-ud-Din who then naturally imposed a much heavier mdemmty. Tsami, 
however, records that the crown prmce accepted his father’s advice and 
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desisted from attack, though he had a much larger force under his command 
than that of the enemy - 

*Ala-ud-Din’s raid was no doubt a darmg es^loit, ‘whether we regard the 
resolution m formmg the plan, the boldness of its execution or the great 
good fortune which attended its accomphshment’. It reflects htde credit on 
the efiiaency of the Yadava admimstration that it should not have anticipated 
the danger of a Mushm attack from the north and strongly garrisoned the 
Vindhyan passes, the capital lay open without any adequate defence That 
‘Ala-ud-Din’s retreat should not have been cut oflF, and that no effort should 
have been made to retrieve the disaster at Devagiri by surroundmg and 
destroying the army on its return through htde known passes and forests 
would seem to prove that the Yadava leadership was completely demoralized, 
and Its forces confused and discouraged. 

During the next eight or nme years *Ala-ud-Din was occupied with various 
affeirs and madents m northern India It is surprismg to notice that the four 
Ehndu states of the south — ^the kmgdoms of Devagiri, Warangal, Dvarasa- 
mudra, and Madura — should have learnt no lesson from the raid of *Ala-ud- 
Din and the possibihties it foreboded The Khal)is had become masters of 
practically the whole of northern India and their resources m men, money, 
and materials were much larger than those of any smgle Hindu kmgdom m 
the south The only chance of survival of these lay in forming a pan-Hindu 
league, poohng the resources of the whole of the Deccan But not a smgle 
statesman m any of the Deccan states seems to have conceived this idea or 
tried to realize it We have seen already how the Yadavas had stabbed the 
Qmulukyas and the Paramaras in the back while these were being weakened 
by mvasions from Delhi (pp. j 34, 5 3 9) , the discomfiture of the Yadavas at the 
hands of 'Ala-ud-Dm was now folly exploited both by the Kakatiya ruler 
Pralaparudra and the Hoysala kmg Ballala 11 As soon as the news of Rama- 
chandra’s defeat reached Warangal, PralSparudra mvaded and annexed 
the Yadava districts of Anantpur and Raichur A httle later, m A D 1296, the 
Hoysala ruler Ballala annexed the Santahge one thousand and invaded the 
Banavasi twelve thousand m A d 1300 Neither of these rulers had the fore- 
sight to realize the common danger and to form a common alhance They 
had their anaent hereditary feuds with the Yadavas and were only rejoiced that 
the Muslim victory over the latter enabled them to pay off their old scores. 

Ramachandra continued to send the agreed tribute to Delhi till A n 1303 
or 1304 In that year the armies of ‘Ala-ud-Din, marchmg agamst the Kaka- 
tiyas from Ben^, were defeated by Prataparudra This event mduced a 
section of the Yadava court to imagme lhat the imperial power was declimng 
and could be flouted with impumty The crown prmce Sankara was the 
leader of this party and prevailed upon his father to stop the payment of the 
annual tribute He also exated the impenal wrath by deading to marry 
Devaladevi, a daughter of Kmg Kama of Gujarat, whom Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din 
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had wished to have handed over to him, smcc her mother Kamaladevi, 
whom he had married after she had been made prisoner, desired to have the 
company of her daughter. 

After die conquest and annexation of Malwa, the Sultan sent two forces 
m 1307, one under Mahk Alimad to capture Dcvaladevl and another under 
Mahk Kafur to reimpose his authority over the Yadavas 'Isamis informa- 
tion that Kmg Ramachandra had sent a secret message to the Sultan inform- 
ing lum diat he was a mere prisoner in die hands of his crown prmcc and had 
no sympathy with his rebeUion seems to be correct For when the Yadava 
forces under Sankaradeva were defeated by Kafur in the viamty of Devagirl, 
in March 1 307, and King Ramachandra was taken prisoner and sent to Delhu 
he received remarkably courteous treatment from the Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din 
restored his kingdom to lum, giving him in addition die district of Naosan 
as a personal ja^r He was also given the tide Raja-j-Rnjan and permitted to 
go back to Devagirl to rule his kingdom as an imperial feudatory 

Ramachandra was deeply affected by this kind treatment and remamed 
completely loyal to the Sultan throughout his hfe When the imperial army 
halted at Devagirl m 1309 on its way to Warangal, he offered it all possible 
facihties. When two years later a second army arrived at Devagiri on its way 
to Dvarasamudra, he placed all die resources of his kingdom at the disposal 
of his sovereign, and not only supplied cotton, wool, and brass objects 
^beyond computation’, but also directed his general Purushottama to gmde 
the force to the borders of the Hoysala kingdom Personal loyalty, however, 
was not the only impulse behmd dus conduct, the Yadavas were the heredi- 
tary enemies of the Hoysalas and their king Ballaladeva had recendy exploited 
the discomfiture of Ramachandra at the hands of 'Ala-ud-Din by snatchmg 
from him the districts of Santalige and Banavasi The prospect of the defeat 
of King Ballala at the hands of the Sultan was not, therefore, unpleasmg to 
the old Yadava kmg 

The exact date of the death of Kmg Ramachandra is not known, but it 
seems to have taken place sometime m a.d i 3 i i * 

The reign of Ramachandra lasted for forty years (1Z71-1311). It was 
thus long but not glorious. In his earher years it is true that he inflicted 
smashin g defeats on the Hoysalas and even succeeded m penetrating as fer 
as Banaras m the course of a raid But he had no real political foresight It 
seems that he did not appreaate the significance of die expansion of the 
Muslim power m northern India or learn any lessons from it He should have 
realized that he would be the first Deccan kmg to succumb to the imperial 
ambitions of the Sultans of Delhi, whose resources were very much greater 
than his own Another ruler with more statesmanhke acumen would have 
tried to form a south Indian Hmdu federation to oppose the onslaught of the 
north Indian Islamic imperiahsm Ramachandra felled to conceive any such 

* He was still living in September 1310, when the Purushottampnrl plates were issued by him 
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much unhappmcss to his Hindu subjects. However, Dcvagirl began to 
become a great centre of Islamic culture under his administration 

When *Ala>ud-Din fell seriously ill towards the end of 1313, MaUk KafQr 
hastened back to Delhi, leaving *Ain-ul-Mulk in charge of the Devagirl 
administration The latter, however, was soon recalled by him to help him 
in his new duties There were now few Muslim troops at Devagirl, and 
Harapaladeva, probably a son-in-law of King Ramachandra, and Raghava, 
a mmister under the same ruler, came forward boldly to re-estabbsh the 
Yadava power. But the resurrected Hmdu State was unable to mamtam 
Itself for more than two years. When eventually Qutb-ud-Din Mubarak Shih 
managed to secure a firm control over the Khalji empire, he decided to march 
personally against Devagirl and put down the rebellion. He reached the 
Deccan in 1318, defeated both Harapala and Raghava without any difficulty 
and re-cstabhshed his authority over Maharashtra. King Harapala fell a 
prisoner into his hands and was put to death. 

The Yadava power thus came to an end in 1318. The Khalji emperor now 
appomted Muslim officers to administer the different districts of Maharashtra 


Ill 
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T he Yadava kingdom had the usual features of a monarchy The 
crown usually passed from the father to the eldest son In some 
cases, when the eldest son happened to be a mmor, a younger 
brother of the last kmg would succeed to the throne This would sometimes 
lead to internecme strife, as for instance happened more than once during 
the twenty-five years precedmg the accession of BhiUama V ad ii8o) 
No instance is known of the division of the kingdom m order to satisfy the 
claims of rival prmces Nor did pubhc opimon tolerate the claiming of the 
crown for his descendants by a younger brother Mahadeva carried out 
the duties of the crown prince during the reign of his elder brother Krishna, 
and also succeeded him on the throne, smce Krishna’s son Ramachandra was 
too young to rule at the time of his father’s death. But his effort to secure 
the crown for his own son Ammana in place of the rightful heir, his nephew 
Ramachandra, met with only temporary success The high officers and 
generals sided with Ramachandra and supported his cause 

The Kjxfg 

The notion that the functions of a kmg are similar to those of the dmne 
guardians of the earth, which is met with m contemporary works on pohtical 
saence, is also to be found in some of our records * Kmgs, however, did not 
claim and were not credited with infalhbihty. Queens and prmcesses are but 
rarely seen takmg part m the admimstration. Lakshmi, a sister of Kholes vara, 
the Khandesh feudatory of Simhana, is seen governing her brother’s 
ptinapahty durmg her nephew’s mmority Bhagubai, who governed 
Tardewadi, was probably a relative of Simhana But these two cases seem 
to be exceptional. 

For about 300 years the Yadavas ruled a small prmapahty as feudatories 
of the il^shtrakutas and the Qialukyas When, however, they won imperial 
status, the territory under their control continually e:q)anded, till at last it 
covered practically the same area as that of the Rashtrakuta or the Chalukya 
empire. During the reign of Simhana and his successors it came to mclude 
southern Gujarat, ihe Marathi Madhya Pradesh and Berar, the Bombay 
Maharashtra, the western half of the Hyderabad State, the Bombay Kamatak, 
the Ceded Distncts, and the northern distncts of Mysore. The Kakatiyas, 
who were at this time ruhng the eastern half of the Hyderabad State, were 

* El, m, iiz, Bahl Inset v, 10 
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for a long period feudatories of the Yadavas, but they seem to have enjoyed 
complete internal autonomy Withm the empire itself there were, as usual, 
a number of feudatories who very often had their own vassals and sub- 
chieftams. During the reign of Simhana, for mstance, Khandesh and Bcrar 
were admimstered by his feudatory KholeSvara, who had under him a 
number of smaller prmcehngs belongmg to the Abhira, the Nikumbha, 
and otlier famihes. In tlie Karnatak dso, the Rattas, the Guttas and the 
Kadambas were ruhng as vassals of the Yadavas, while actually enjoying a 
great deal of freedom to act as they pleased 

Feudatories and Viceroys 

The powers and privileges of these feudatories appear to have been m 
general the same as they had been under tlie Rashtrakuta administration 
They had to pay a fixed tribute and to bring their troops to take part in the 
imperial campaigns when ordered by the emperor to do so Otherwise they 
seem to have acted almost as independent rulers. They could ahenate 
revenues for charitable and other objects, nay, even if an imperial viceroy 
desired to make a grant from their revenues, he had to obtam their per- 
mission before domg so * 

Territories not under feudatories were directly admimstered by the central 
government through its own viceroys Curiously enough these also fre- 
quently enjoyed the status and title of a feudatory and often transmitted 
Aeir posts to their sons * They can therefore be distmguished from the 
feudatories referred to m the last paragraph only as being of more recent 
origm, and more directly under the junsdiction of tlie supreme power Pro- 
vincial viceroys were selected from the most successful mihtary leaders, they 
usually enjoyed the title of dandanayaka They controlled the feudal chieftains 
of inferior rank, maintained law and order, supphed levies to the central 
government and collected the land revenue. They had no authority to 
ahenate revenues or assign villages; even such a powerful and favounte 
viceroy as Bichana, before whom the lesser chiefs trembled in awe, had to 
ask pemussion of ^s sovereign Simhana before he granted the revenues of 
a village for a rehgious object ^ Important provmaal viceroys not only 
enjoyed feudatory status, but also held their own courts and appointed their 
own mmisters. 

It is strange that the Yadava records should not, hke the Rashtrakuta 
plates, refer to the different grades of territorial officers such as rashtrapatiSy 
vishayapatiSy and hhogapatis Because of this omission it is not possible to say 
what exactly were the admimstrative divisions under the Yadavas and what 

* See HatatahaUt plates, JBBRAS, xv, 386 

^ Thus KholeSvata and Mallisetti wete succeeded by then: sons Ramachandra and Chaundisetu 
respectively , 

® The onussion of reference to this permission in the Thana plates seems to be purely acadentai, 
see El, xiu, 203 
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were their names. Probably the Yadava empire was also divided mto rashfras 
and vtshayas, even though these are not specifically referred to m the eastmg 
grants 

Council of Ministers 

The Central Government was carried on by the emperor with the assistance 
of a council of mimsters The mstitution of such a council was regarded as 
mdispensable for good admimstration Crown prmces were accustomed to 
appoint their own mimsters when they were functiomng as viceroys and the 
same was the case with ordmary persons appomted to important governor- 
ships Thus the crown prmce Jaitugi’s minister is referred to in oiie place, and 
the premier of Tikkamadevaraya, the southern viceroy of Ramachandra, in 
anoAer ^ In A D 1063, when the Yadavas were a small feudatory power, 
their mimstry consisted of seven officers among whom the Premier {mahd- 
pradhSnd)i the Foreign Mimster (sanadhvtgrahi\ the Revenue Mimster {mahd~ 
matyd), die War Mimster {piahdprachandadandnayakd)^ and the Chief Secretary 
{patalakaram) were the most important It is rather unfortunate tiiat the 
records of imperial times should have preserved for us no names of the port- 
fohos of the different mimsters We may, however, conclude on the strength 
of earher and contemporary practice that the mimstry must have included 
all the portfohos in existence m 1069 with the addition of several more hke 
those of the Ecclesiastical Mimster {panditd) and the Judiaal Mimster 
{prddvwdkei) When the kmgdom expanded mto an empire, the number of 
assistants or secretaries workmg under the different mimsters must have 
been considerably mcreased 

Cettam officers like Bichana, Tikkamarasa, Purushottama, &c , who were 
undoubtedly provmcial viceroys, are also described as mahdpradhdms or 
prime mimsters m the Yadava records As means of commumcation were 
very slow m those days, it is doubtful whether the prmcipal officers of the 
central government residing at Devagiri could also have functioned as 
viceroys of distant provmces hke the Southern Karnatak A number of 
Yadava viceroys, however, are recorded as usmg the tide of mahdpradhdna 
or premier It seems that this designation mdicated that ihe status of the 
provmaal viceroys who were honoured with it was actually that of a prime 
mimster, and not that they were actually dischargmg the duties of that ofl&cer. 

Profiaency as a mihtary commander was apparent almost an mdispensable 
qualification for promotion to the mimstry under the Yadavas, as it was also 
under the Rashtrakutas Jaitrapala, the prime mimster of the first Yadava 
emperor, Bhillama V, was as great a general as he was a statesman. The same 
was the case with almost all the important mimsters, who are usually 
described m our records as dandandyakas^ or military leaders 

One would have supposed that at least m the case of Hemadri, the ortho- 
dox Brahman author of the Vratakhanda, die mihtary qualification might 

^ SJI, ix, nos 367 and 387 
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have been dispensed with when he was selected a minister by Mahadeva and 
cotitinued in diat office by Ramachandra. But such was not the ease. Con- 
temporary evidence shows that Hemadri was as intimately acquainted with 
the theory and practice of the traimng of war elephants as he was with the 
details of the different vra/as. Not only so, but he had also led a successful 
mihtary expedition and subdued a rebellion in the Jhadi District.^ Nagarasa 
too, the prime minister of Krishna, was as great a scholar as he was a 
soldier.2 

It is clear that the knowledge of military science and the art of leadership 
were largely cultivated even by hterary men during our period Changadeva, 
who was the court astrologer of Simhana, was a highly skilled swordsman 
and an accomplished wielder of the lance ^ Ministers were also expected to 
be well grounded in die theory and practice of pohtical affairs; some of 
them mdeed are expressly described as persons whose intellect had been 
tempered and developed by intensive study of pohtics and other saences * 
Nagarasa, the prime minister of Krishna, was equally distinguished as 
scholar and solffier.® 

The successful functionmg of the ministry, it was held, was dependent on 
the king’s bemg able to trust his ministers as imphady as his own heart, and 
on their bemg m their turn *as skilled m poUdcal sacncc as Vishnugupta 
(Kautilya), and as effiaent m dcstroymg the enemy as the god of death’ 
And m fact, m accordance with this pronouncement, certain mimsters are 
described as bosom-friends and close compamons of the emperor, others 
agam as his right hand or mouthpiece * 

Most of the leadmg mimsters and generals enjoyed the status of mahasd- 
mantas or mahdmandaleivaras Probably they also enjoyed Jd^rs given to them 
as an equivalent of monetary remuneration, and they were responsible for 
their proper admimstration. Mahapradhana Malhsetti is described as granting 
the revenues of a village which was situated m his own jurisdiction otjdffr 
(svddhtkdravishaye)'’ The Toragala six thousand and the Smdewadi one 
thousand whi^ Mahapradhanas Purushottama and Basavarsa respectively 
admimstered were probably m fact their own jdgtrs. 

Provincial and District Officers 

The central secretariat controlled the provmaal and district officers 
through Its own mspectmg staff whose members were called ganakas or 

» JRAS, V, 183 * JA, vu, 59 3 Ibid , vu, 39 
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accountants Their functions were probably similar to those of the valla- 
bkajmsanekarm of the Vakataka administration Members of this mspectmg 
staff sometimes went astray themselves and had to be called to order by their 
superiors * When royal officers visited villages for mspection, they were 
sumptuously entertamed=* Naturally the villagers had to foot the bill, 
imposts and special charges in connexion with the arrival, temporary resi- 
dence, and departure of royal officers, mentioned in various records, must 
have been levied to defray such expenditure 
The admimstrative machinery, generally speaking, seems to have been 
reasonably effiaent and considerate The government was accustomed to give 
compensation to villagers when they had suffered as a consequence of the 
movement of troops or of the action of the enemy ^ Even when land grants 
were made for rehgious objects, the precautions necessary in the interest of 
effiaent administration were not forgotten Rights inconsistent with local 
usage and practice were not recognized The administration did not encourage 
absentee landlordism, some grants state that the Brahman donees could 
enjoy their shares of the ahenated revenue only if they contmued to stay in 
the village They were further required to be virtuous and loyal in their 
behaviour Courtesans were to be given no asylum, gambling was not to be 
patronized, and the donees were not to organize themselves mto a mihtary 
band'^ 


Prisons and the Village Pamhdjats 

Prisons were maintained for detaining offenders, who were kept there m 
chams Mmor offences and avil suits were tried locally at the village chavadi,^ 
with the help of the village pawAaiva/ presided over by the headman, serious 
offences were tried by officers of the central government There is no evidence 
to show how fat popular will could influence the Central Yadava admmistra- 
tion Our records do not refer to any councils of the people’s representatives 
either central or provmaal, probably such bodies did not exist Central and 
provmaal governments, however, had few duties apart from the mam- 
tenance of law and order Most of the benefiaal and amehorative functions 
of government were discharged by the village commumties, in which the 
popular element predominated The will of the people could thus make itself 
felt along certain lines m the affairs of government only through the channels 
of the village panch^ats 

Sources of Revenue 

Some of the privileges conferred upon the grantees in out records give us 
a glimpse mto the mam sources of the revenues of the State imder the Yadavcs 

* lA, XU, 127 * jaSneivtiri, rS 795 
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We find that they were more ot less the same as those found under the 
Rashtrakutas. The State claimed ownership in nunes, hidden treasures, waste 
lands, pastures, forests, orchards (on State lands), lakes and public wells, 
many of our records transfer the State’s mcome from the above sources to 
those named m the benefice Arable lands belonged to private mdividuals,* 
these had to pay to the State the land tax {tidrangd) which formed the back- 
bone of its revenue Cultivators were also subject to some additional minor 
imposts which were called upartkaras The incidence of the land tax under 
the Yadavas cannot be ascertamed from the evidence available at present. 
Its percentage was, however, reduced when lands were made the subject of 
grants to temples and Brahmans 

Customs and excise duties were the next most important sources of 
revenue Customs officers are often referred to m the Yadava records,* but 
how they discharged their functions and at what rate they levied the duties 
on different articles is not known It appears that the State claimed the right 
to demand the best articles brought to the market by a merchant as part of its 
tax upon him This claim was doubtless not always enforced, but in the 
normal course of events a certam percentage varymg from 5 to 20 seems to 
have been levied on sales. 

Mthtary Orgamzatton and Navy 

We get occasional ghmpses into the mihtary organization of the Yadavas 
partly from contemporary mscriptions and partly from the Jndnesvaii, 
written m a d 1290. Soldiers were very carefully selected from the 
members of the village mihtias The bow and arrow, the sword, and the 
spear were the prmapal weapons The shield was the prinapal means of 
defence, but the soldiers were also supphed with coats of mail There was 
keen competition for employment m the regular forces, smee the soldiers 
were permitted to retam part of the spoils of war and booty acquired * 

The Yadava forces consisted pardy of the standmg army directly recruited 
and paid by the central government, and partly of the levies contributed by 
the provmaal viceroys and feudatories There was dius no general coherence 
or esprit de corps umtmg the whole imperial army, and its strength depended 
to a great extent upon the loyalty, good-wiU, and effiaency of the viceroys 
and feudatories who commanded and led the various contingents The 
Yadava empire had a long seaboard, and there is some evidence to show that 
It maintain ed a small permanent navy This was in feet brought into use when 
Puri, the island capital of the Silaharas, was captured The navy, however, 
does not seem to have aimed at controlhng the routes to the west or the east 

* When villages were granted to temples or Brahmans, these became entitled only to the 
which the State used to derive from the villages and not to the produce which was gathered from 
the fields included m them See JA, av, 69, JBBRAS, xu, 7 
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RELIGION 


Hinduism t Jainism, and Buddhism 

O F the three mam rehgions of ancient India, Hmduism, Jamism, and 
I Buddhism, the last mentioned had practically ceased to exist durmg 
the Yadava period There are neither sculptures nor pamtings nor 
inscriptions to show that either Kanheri or Ajanta were active centres of 
Buddlusm durmg our period One Buddhist establishment existed at Dambal 
m the Kamatak durmg the eleventh century, it is, however, very doubtful 
whetiher it contmued mto the time of the Yadavas With the disappearance 
of Its monasteries. Buddhism vamshed from the land, for it had no organiza- 
tion among the laity Hmduism borrowed a good deal from Buddhism and 
silently shed a number of its features which had been the object of reproba- 
tion by the Buddhists The Buddha himself had by this tune been recognized 
by the Hmdu faith as an mcarnation of the Supreme God Buddhism and 
limduism thus became amalgamated, the former was not supplanted by the 
latter, but rather absorbed mto it 

The spirit of toleration and harmony that had existed m Hmdu society 
smce early times contmued to manifest itself also m the Yadava period A 
Deccan record of this period, which describes the supreme spirit as bemg at 
one and the same time Siva, Brahmadeva, Vishnu, Jma, and die Buddha, 
gives us a glimpse mto the rehgious outlook of the age, which regarded even 
the founders of the heterodox faiths as so many mcamations of the one 
Supreme Spirit ^ 

There is no wonder that while the general rehgious oudook was so broad 
and cathohc, followers of the differmg forms of behef should have hved 
armcably together We actually find the Hmdus and Jams mtermarrying. 
Thus Chandramauh, a mmister of the Hoysala kmg Viraballala, was a Saiva, 
but his wife Achyakka was a devout Jam, offermg her worship regularly m a 
Jam temple ^ Brahmans are often described as bees at the lotus feet of Jma 3 
It should therefore occasion no surprise to come across some cases of the 
same donor foundmg and endowmg both Hindu temples and Jam basadis.* 
The prevailmg spirit of harmony was unfortunately to some extent dis- 
turbed by the rise of the Vira^aiva (Lmgayat) sect durmg the latter half of 
the twehth century. There was keen rivalry between the followers of 
Jamism and those of the new faith, and sometimes they came to open blows 
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Ohe reason for this state of affairs was the fact that the Viralaiva sect gained 
most of Its followers from the trading classes, often at the expense of 
Jamism, which had been so long popular among them. What may be 
described as active rebgious persecution, however, did not exist, for the 
rulers tried to keep an impartial attitude towards the rival behefs and their 
adherents. The Yadavas were orthodox Hindus, but we find them extending 
patronage to the followers of the new religion as well as to those of their 
own faith Thus the Gadag inscription of Simhana records a grant given by 
him to TnkutcSvara, a VjraSaiva temple at Gadag * 

Temples 

The temples contmued to be the main centres of pubhc worship among 
the Hindus Deities worshipped in them were the Puramc gods hke ^iva, 
Krishna, Madhava, Surya (ihe Sun), &c. Pandharpur and its Vitthala temple 
had already become a famous centre of worship We find Mallisetti, the 
southern viceroy of Krishna, making a grant to its temple while encamped in 
the vianity durmg the course of Ins campaigns * It is mtercsting to note that 
the deity at Pandharpur was then known as Vishnu and not as Vitthala 
Temples also continued to be built in the names of departed kmgs, we find 
Tikkama, a general of Mahadeva, building at Harihara a shrme c^ed Maha- 
deva-Raya-Narayana m memory of his late master.^ 

The records belonging to our period show that temple worship was then 
more or less similar to what it is now Musk and sandalwood paste were 
used, flowers and garlands were offered, fragrant perfumes were burnt, and 
lamps and camphor censers were slowly swung in ritual cadence. Devotees 
were also entertained with music and dances on speaal occasions ^ 

The temples contmued to be the most important centres of philanthropic 
and cultural activities Many of them mamtained rest houses where free 
meals were available for the destitute Some shrmes mamtamed colleges for 
higher education, and the sattras admimstered by them offered mvaluable 
assistance to poor students * The reatation of the Puranas, which spread 
Hmdu doctrme and culture among both hterates and ilhterates, contmued 
throughout the period to be a speaal feature of temple activities 

Private or personal rehgion became completely dommated in this period 
by the views and theories advocated by the Smritis, Puranas, and Nibandhas 
It is mterestmg to note that no kmgs of this period nor any reapients of 
grants are described as engaged m the performance of Vedic rituals The 
Vedas no doubt still contmued to be regarded as mspired revelations, but 
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It was not the theories propounded in them, but rather the views advocated 
by the later Smriti writers hke ParaSara and Angiras, which held the field in 
the domain of rehgion ^ Generally, however these Smritis were bemg 
superseded in their turn by the Puranas and Nibandhas, the vrafas pre- 
scribed m which were becoming increasmgly popular. Thus Kmg BhiUama 
is described as devoted not to Vedic sacrifices but to die vrafas and 
upavdsas ^ A compendium of all these vrafas and upavdsas was prepared by 
Hemadri, a mimster of state who flourished under Mahadeva and Rama- 
pTiandi-fl, We may safely assume that most of them had become generally 
popular and were freely quoted A record shghtiy later in time (ad 1378 
describes how the Kmg of Verna had given all the ddnas prescribed by 
Hemadri ^ The constant references to charitable gijfts at vrafas, which recur 
so often m the rehgious works of this period, do not necessarily imply that 
such donations contributed merely to the selfish mterests of the priestly 
class, mdirectiy they also helped soaety as a whole In fact we find several 
donors applymg their generosity to the building of tanks and irrigation works 
and to the mamtenance of dykes, canals, hospitals, and estabhshments 
for feedmg homeless wanderers * The property of Brahmans dymg with- 
out heirs could not be claimed by the State, it was usually devoted to the 
financmg of objects of pubhc utihty like the construction and upkeep of 
artifiaal lakes for water storage s 

Some of our records describe the formahties that were gone through at 
the time of makmg rehgious gifts, and these are very mterestmg The 
selection of a proper time and place was regarded as very important When 
this had been done, the donor used to bathe m the mommg, offer arghya 
to the Sun and oblations to his ancestors, worship his tutelary deities, 
perform homa, obtain the assent of the elderly persons in the family and then 
proceed to make the grant ® 

The behef m ghosts was common and there were persons who professed 
to exorcize them with success There were also a few hafhayoffs, who would 
cut out flesh from their own bodies and offer it to a diety as the sacrifice. 
Some persons used to carry portable temples on their heads and thereby 
earn their hvelihood ’ 


New Reliffoas Movemenfs 

Let us now turn to the new rehgious movements whidi appeared m this 
age Of these the Mahanubhava may be considered first Govmdaprabhu and 
Chakrapam are but shadowy figures m the history of this sect and are usually 
mentioned only because they were respectively the preceptor and preceptor’s 
preceptor of Chakradhara, the real founder of the movement., rhalcrarlhgra 

* Sec the Sanganmer gtant, BI, 11, aij, Kalas Budruk giant, lA, xvu, 121 
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was tiie son of Visaladeva/ a Gujatat princeling, his o riginal namp being 
Haripala He eventually renounced the world and became a disciple of 
Govindaprabhu, whom he met at Riddhipura while on a pilgrimage to 
Ramateka He obtained full God-reahzation in ad 1273 and thereafter 
founded the Mahanubhava sect. He recommended the worship of Krishna 
and Datta, emphasized the supreme importance of devotion {bhakti), 
non-slaughter {ahtmsa\ and good conduct, and mamtamed that God was 
saguna, the relation between the divimty and the devotee being that of 
master and servant Renunaation {sanjasd) was the supreme ideal for every 
devotee and even women were admitted into the sect as nuns T his last 
step was counter to the prevaihng practice m Hmduism and Buddhism and 
may have been partly responsible for the subsequent unpopularity of the 
sect Another cause for this was the permission accorded to the monks and 
nuns to beg cooked food from the members of all castes ahke without any 
distmction 

It seems that the Mahanubhava sect attracted the attention of King Rama- 
chandra and that he and some of his queens were enrolled among its followers 
But later on the royal devotees abandoned their allegiance to the movement 
for reasons as yet unknown During the followmg centuries the Maha- 
nubhava sect founded its mathas m the Punjab and even in Afghamstan, but it 
never again became popular in Maharashtra 

Far different is the history of the Bhakti moV^ement associated with ^rl 
Vitthala or Panduranga of Pandharpur We have shown already how a grant 
was made m favour of this deity by a Yadava mimster m a d 1249 A record 
in the temple of Vitthala at Pandharpur, mscribed m a.d 1273, shows that 
pilgrims from Telangana and the K^natak, Maharashtra, and the Madhya 
Pradesh, used to visit the temple and vie widi one another m their bene- 
factions to the estabhshment This temple became the most famous centre 
of popular worship m the Deccan towards the end of the thirteenth century, 
when Its presidmg deity became the supreme object of adoration in 
the Bhakti school The Bhakti movement was rendered very popular by 
a number of poet-samts, most of whom were non-Brahmans by caste 
Among them Namadeva was a tailor, Janabai a maid-servant, Sena a barber, 
and Narahari a goldsmith Of these Namadeva was bom in a.d 1270,^ while 
the others flourished m the following century The Bhakti cult, which these 
samts popularized, has m fact been the real livmg rehgion of the masses of 
Maharashtra durmg the last 600 years Itmtroduced democracy mto the field of 
rehgion and preached its prmaples m a language that appealed to the heart 
of the ordmary man and woman by its simphaty, effectiveness, and sincerity 

The rise and tenets of the Lmgayat sect have been already discussed 
earher 

* This Visaladeva does not seem to be the same as the Vaghela ruler of that name 

* This is the traditional date Doubts have been expressed about its correcmess 
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in loyal families, at the death of Ramachandra several of his queens im- 
molated themselves as suttees The custom, however, was not popular out- 
side Kshatnya circles, for certain writers of the age such as Vijnanesvata 
argued diat it was not permissible, at any rate, for Brahman widows, smce it 
was after aU m effect a kmd of suicide A widow’s nght to inheritance of 
property had become a firmly estabhshed custom m the Deccan during our 
period Widows usually put off aU ornaments, but they did not as yet shave 
their heads The purdah system had not yet come mto existence. 
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EDUCATION AND LITERATURE 


T EMPLES) agrahara villages, and capital cities continued to be the mam 
centres of higher education. Unfortunately contemporary records 
afford us no description of any of these educational institutions The 
donors of some of the grants arc called ‘vedarthaiias*, ‘expounders of the Vedic 
hymns’, kramvtds^ ‘experts m **kramapStha'* ^daiagranihis\ ‘well-grounded 
m the ten brandies of Vedic lore’, sarvajiiasarasvattSy ‘omnisaent hke 
Sarasvati’, or prasannasarasvatts^ ‘favourites of the goddess of learnmg’ It is 
obvious diat these must have been famous teachers, who imparted higher 
Sanskritic education free of charge in their private schools, which were 
known as brahmasd!ds. 

Apart from the agrahdra villages there also existed speaal colleges founded 
for specific purposes One such college existed at Patana in Khandesh, 
havmg been founded by Changadeva, a grandson of Bhaskaradmrya, for the 
purpose of furthermg Ae study of the astronomical works of his illustrious 
grandfather. This mstitute had received hberal grants from the State, and 
die residents of the town also aided it with voluntary contributions m cash 
and kmd on various auspiaous occasions * 

Vaghh, another town m the Khandesh, was also a centre of higher leam- 
mg.* Devagiri, the Yadava capital, must have been a well-known educational 
centre, as were most of the capital towns m Anaent India The same must have 
been the case with Paithana and Nasik, which had been well-known holy 
places from very early days It is a pity that the extant records should be 
silent about the educational activities of these places Nor do they refer to 
any temple colleges, though there can be no doubt that these existed m the 
Yadava period, as they did m the times of other dynasties 
Let us now turn to the hterary activities of Ae period A number of 
astronomical works were written m the Deccan under the Yadavas by 
several members of a distmguished learned family, founded by Kavichakra- 
varti Trivikrama, the author of the Damayantikathd His son Vidyapati 
BMskarabhatta was a protegd of the Paramara ruler Bhoja. Bhaskara- 
bhatta’s great-grandson was Kavisvara Mahesvaracharya {c. a d 1125), who 
composed two works on astrology, Sekhara and Lagpuftkd MaheSvara’s 
son was the famous astrologer, Bhaskaracharya, who wrote a number of 
works on mathematics and astronomy Chief among these are the Siddhdnta- 
hromant (composed in ad. 1150) and the Karanakutuhala The second 

* jEI, 1, 341. 2 ]j,jd ^ 221 
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chapter of the first of the above works is the best treatise on algebra to be 
found in Sanskrit hterature. 

Bhaskaracharya, who was given the titles of Sarvajm^ ‘the Omnisaent 
One’, and Vtdyasada, ‘the Abode of the Goddess of Learning’, was well 
grounded both in the Samkhya and in the Vedanta systems of philosophy 
His son Lakshmidhara and his grandson Changadeva were the court astro- 
logers of Jaitugi and Simhana respectively Bhaskaracharya’s grand-nephew 
Anantadeva was also a prot^gd of Simhana, he composed a commentary on 
the 'buhajjataka of Varahamihira and also one on the seventh chapter of the 
brahmasphutastddhanta of Brahmagupta * 

The Sanjgitaratndkara of Sarangadeva is a work on music composed m 
the court of Simhana It is an interesting book showmg a wide acquamtance 
with the music of both south and north. The Suktmuktavali^ an anAology of 
Sanskrit verse, was composed in the Yadava court m a.d. 1258 In the intro- 
duction It IS stated that it was composed by Jahlana, a commander of the 
elephant squadrons of King Krishna But its colophon expressly declares 
that It was compiled by the physician Bhanu for Jahlana, who was probably 
his patron ^ 

The most famous Sanskrit writer of the Yadava age is undoubtedly 
Hemadri He was the officer who commanded the Yadava elephant brigade, 
m which post he seems to have succeeded Jahlana Later on he was made 
chief secretary to the Government by Mahadeva in about 1263. This office 
he contmued to fill until about ad 1285 s 

Hemadri is the reputed author of a number of Sanskrit works The principal 
among these are the Chatttrvargachtntdmam, the Kdlamrmya, the Ttthimrnaja, 
the Ayurvedarasdyanaj the Ddmvdkydvall, the barjanjaprajoga, the Trtsthalivtdhi 
and the Arthakdnda ^ Whether a busy minister, who m addition to the duties 
of his office was also in charge of the elephant squadrons maintamed by the 
State, could have found time to write all these voluminous works may well 
be doubted It is hkely that some of them may have been written under the 
guidance or direction of Hemadri and their audiorship then attributed to him 
by his prot6g6s, as was done by Bhanu in the case of the Suktimuktdoah 
Of fhese works the Chaturvargachintdmam may be justly regarded as 
representative of the religious outlook and beliefs of the age It gives us a 
vivid picture of rehgious life in these times and of the different rituals and 
observances which had by then superseded the old Vedic rehgion There is 
no doubt that many of these rites were actively practised by the bulk of the 
general population under the Yadava regime 

The rise of the Virasaiva sect m the latter half of the twelfth century gave 
a great impetus to Canarese hterature, the Canarese works composed by its 
followers have been already mentioned in an earher section All the great 
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Canatese poets of the thirteenth century hke Janna, Malhkarjuna, KeSiiaja, 
&c., flourished at the Hoysala court Canarese hterature did not prosper 
under the Yadavas, as it did under the Rashtrakutas and the Later Qialukyas 
The cause is not far to seek The Yadavas themselves spoke Marathi and 
t h eir capital aty was at Devagirl, which was m the heart of Maharashtra 
The age of the Yadavas is therefore very important in the history of Marathi 
hterature, for it origmated at this time The formal parts of mscriptions begin 
to appear in the Marathi language m some of the Yadava records The earhest 
inscription of our period m which Marathi makes its appearance is the Parel 
Stone record of a.d 1187 where the curse is written in the Marathi language • 
in the Patana mscription of A D 1200 the concluding hnes describing the 
voluntary contributions of citizens are also m Marathi We may therefore 
fairly presume that Marathi had begun to be used as a vehicle of thought and 
hterature durmg the twelfth and also eleventh centuries a d , though we have 
no extant works as early as that period Neverlheless the mature development 
of the language as a hterary medium, which is to be seen in the works of 
Mukundamya and Jnanesvara, presupposes a hterary activity of at least two 
centuries 

The earhest extant Marathi poet, Mukundaraya, flourished in the latter 
half of the twelfth century King Jayantapala of Jogai, the son of Ballala, who 
IS said to have been his pupil, cannot yet be identified, but we know that 
Mukundaraya composed his Vivekastndhu mAD 1188, m this work he 
expounds the Advaita philosophy on the hnes followed by Sankara and his 
school 

In the latter half of the thirteenth century flourished the great Jnanesvara, 
who composed his immortal commentary on the GfA?, the JndneSvarij mAD. 
1290, when he was still m his teens Though almost the first man of letters 
to write m Marathi, JnaneSvara had supreme confidence m the capaaty 
of this language to express the most profoimd thoughts and the most 
elusive and dehcate emotions, he foretold that his work would prove 
sweeter than nectar to its readers and would wm the applause of the learned, 
and his prediction has mdeed been amply justified The Jitanesvan is m efect 
the first* really important work in Maratlu, and no later book can compare 
with It either as a piece of poetry or as a treatise on rehgion and philosophy 
Jnanesvara was a gifted poet, a scholar of parts, an ongmal thinker, and a 
deeply rehgious personality No other writer m the Marathi language has 
combmed all these quahties m himself as completely and thoroughly as did 
Jnanesvara Though ostensibly a commentary on the Gtfa, the Jnanelvari is 
really an independent philosophical treatise 

Namadeva and Janabai were jumor contemporaries of Jnaneivara, and 
their devotional Marathi songs ate matdvless m their beauty and mcom- 
parable m their rehgious fervour Namadeva travelled on foot all over India 

* The language of the ViirekaswdhH m its present form is much later than that of the JSdneivart 
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sides, and having guards stationed at the entrance Cooks, umbrella- 
bearers and betel-carriers were among the servants who usually formed their 
retinues. The palanquin was the normal fashionable means of conveyance, 
but when a large number of people were to be transported, as m the case of 
a marriage party, even the rich used to travel in bullock carts Horse carnages 
were not m use at this time The poor people hved m thatched houses, as 
now, there is no evidence to show us preasely what was the ratio of the 
rich to the poor during this period. The usual rate of interest for secured 
loans was 12 per cent, per annum. 
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THE KAKATIYAS of WARANGAL 

bj DR. N. VENKATARAMANAYYA and MR. M SOMASEKHARA SARMA 

I Origin of the dynasty and early feudatory rulers — ^Beta I, 

Prola I, BSta H, and Prola 11 

n The Lidependent Sovereigns — Kakati Rudradeva, his 
victones over the neighbouring pnnees, Rudradeva’s war 
with Bhima of the Telugu Chola family, subjugation of the 
Kotas and the Kondapadumatis in the South, conihet with 
the Seunas of Devagin, suSiered defeat and was killed in the 
batdefield, his ministers and officers Mahadeva (a d 
1195-98-99), a doughty wamor, invaded the Seuna King- 
dom and perished seat^ on the back of an elephant dunng 
the fight Ganapatideva (a Q 1199-X261}, and his captivity, 
invasions of Nagati and the Chela emperor, Kulottunga M, 
Ganapad’s subsequent reinstatement and bis invasion of the 
coastal Andhra districts against Pnthvi£vara, after his victory 
over Pnthvif vara Ganapatisentanarmy to Kahnga to reduce 
It to subjection, the Eastern Ganga incursion, the conquest 
of Kolanu, Ganapati’s southern expedition, his relations with 
the Seunas, his war with tlie Pandyas of Madura, Ganapati’s 
inter-state relations, fais Bimily and vassals, generals and 
mimsters Rudtamadevi (a o 1259-95), rebeUion of her 
half-brothers aided by certain nobles, they ousted her from 
the capital which she recaptured and put to death her half- 
brothers, Kakatiya authonty re-established m the Godavan 
valley with the help of Nayak commanders, was with the 
Pandyas who bad usurped Kakatiya temtory in the South, 
the Seupa Mah^eva invaded the Kakatiya Kingdom but 
Rudrama fought vahandy and put the enemy to ilight, 
Ambadeva, the Kayastha chie^ foreswore his allegiance 
to the Kakatiya queen, he entered into alliance with Seunas 
and the Pandyas to cope effectively with the supenor forces 
of the Kakatiyas, Rudtamadevi laundied a three-pronged 
attack on Ambadeva and his allies, Rudramadevl’s vassals, 
mimsters, and officials, herhumly Prataparudra (a d 1295- 
1323) reermted seventy-seven nSyaks to strengthen the 
defences of the kingdom, tested his new modelled army 
agamst some refractory Kayastha chiefs whom he subdued, 
the Muslim, incursions into the Deccan, the earhest of 
'Ala-ud-DIn', expedition against Telingana in ad 1303, 
the Muslim generals Fakhr-ud-Din and Jhaju penetrat^ 
into the heart of the kmgdom and reached near Warangal, 
they sustamed a crushmg defeat, the failure of the expedi- 
tion did not affect 'Ala-ud-Dm’s designs of conquest and he 
dispatehed a larger army under M^k Na’ib who arrived 
near the Kakatiya capital on 24 January 1310, after a pro- 
longed siege by the enemy Prataparudra sued for peace 
and Mahk Na’ib agreed on the condition that Prataparudra 
should band over all his accumulated wealth and further pay 
amiually a stipulated sum of money and send a contingent 



of trained elephants and horses to the Delhi Sultan as 
tnbute. 'Ala-ud-Din’s confidence in Prataparudra as a faith- 
ful ally, asked the latter to help Malik Na’ib in the conquest 
ofSouth India, Prataparudra co-operated 'with the Imperial 
troops, succession of new Sultans in Delhi, Prataparudra 
did not send the stipulated annual tribute to Delhi owing to 
weakness of the Imperial control over the Deccan, Ghtya;- 
ud-Dln Tughluq sent bis son Ulueh Khan with a large 
army, the latter besieged Warangal, the siege lasted for six 
months, conflicting accounts of the siege by Muslim 
historians, ‘Isanti comparatively more rchablc, Prataprudra 
surrendered finally, ordered by Ulugh Khan to be taken to 
Delhi with his family, died on the way, Prataparudra’s 
family, his vassals, generals, and ministers 

III Military Institutions and Administration — Sources, Mih- 
tary Organization, the Army, the Government, Taxa- 
tion, Irngation, Land Reclamation 

IV Religion 


ORIGIN OF THE DYNASTY AND EARLY 
FEUDATORY RULERS 


T he Kakaliyas rose to power during the dominion of the Chalukyas 
of Kalyani The attempt made by certain scholars to trace the descent 
of this dynasty from Kakartya Gundyana, a subordinate of the Eastern 
Chalukyan kmg, Amma II (a.d 945-70), cannot be said to have been success- 
ful, since the evidence adduced by them is not strong enough to support 
their thesis. It is mdeed possible that the names Kakartya, Kakatya, and 
Kakadya are etymologically connected, but there is no ground to warrant the 
belief that the Kakadya longs of Anumakonda and Warangal were really the 
descendants of Gundyana, the feudatory of the Eastern Qiajukyan Amma 11 
Beta n, a subordinate of Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya VI (a d 1076- 
1126), was the first prince of the Kakadya family to leave behind any records 
of his rule. His Anumakonda and Kazipeta epigraphs, dated respectively m 
A-D 1079 and A.D 1090, not only indicate clearly the penod durmg w^ch 
he flourished but also furmsh some mteresting information about his 
immediate ancestors * 

Accordmg to the Kazipeta record. Beta II’s grandfather. Beta I, ‘churned 
the ocean of the army of the Qiola king and obtamed the Lakshmf (of 
Victory) This assertion should be compared with the statement in the 
Palampeta inscnption of the time of Ganapati* that Rechefla Brahma, the 
progemtor of Rechwla Rudra, who in all probabihty was the commander of 

> Corf us. No 7, pp 2j ff 

^ HAS, No 3 , 1 The Palampeta pillar inscription of the time of Ganapabdeva, dated m ^aka 
1135 (ad Tzi3),attnbutestheconquestof KanchitoaKakatimonarch.thecampaignbemgdirected 
by lus general, Brahma of the Rechesla family (v ii) The Kakati monarch aUuded to h^e is in 
&ct no odier than Beta I The relationship between the father of Kama Chamupati, and 
Brahma, the first known member of the Recherla family, is not made clear in this inscnpbon. 
Kama is said to have been the chief officer of Kakati Prola, the opponent of IM^thena Gon^a. 
This Prola is evidently Prola n Hence it is reasonable to suppose that ffie difference in time between 
Recherla Brahma and his descendant Kama corresponds to that between Beta I and Prola II 
However, the PiUalamam record {^Corpus, No 41, pp 1 14 ff ) of the Recher^la chief Nama says that 
Muchdia was the fiather of Kata and that he was bom in die family of Bamma, evidently Brahma, 
who ‘having taken away the gate of the city of Kanchi uprooted the tree of the dignity {prSnd) of 
the Choda l^g in the play of the terrific battle’ CyoA Kamcttnagari-kavSta-hanpam kftva prtuhattd- 
Shava-krfdas-Choda-turradhrpasya krtavan mSm-drum-onmiilanam' Ibid,v,4) Muchchaisinfactmuch 
earherm time than Kata He was probably Brahma’s grandson or his brother’s son These Recherla 
chiefs served the Kakatiyas, very loyally from the time of Brahma onwards In order to understand 
correctly the comparative dates of the Recherla chiefs and their Kakadya overlords the pedigrees 
given overleaf may be helpfiil to the reader 

From these pedigrees it would seem probable that Muchcha and his son Kata were the com- 
manders of Prdla I and his son Beta II respectively In this case Kakati Beta and his commander, 
B089 pij 
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BCIJI I’s nrniN , ‘flung open, hkc a curiam, the door-; of the cilj of Kafichr, 
and ‘promptlj hrouglit about the marriage of the Kfikati monarch with the 
Godclci.s of Victory’ Neither the actual date of this victory nor the circum- 
stancts in which it was achieved, are 1 nown Beta I was an obscure petty 
chief in 'relingana, winch w'as then included in the Western awluk7an 
dominions J le thus obviousU could not, on his own account and entirely by 
himself, have Jed an expedition all the way across the Eastern Chajukyan 
kingdom to Kanchi, defeated the paw erful Chiila emperor, and captured die 
city. It IS, on the other hand, not unlikely that Beta I and his general Brahma 
did m fact accompany their Western ( hajul \an overlords during an cvpcdi- 
tion which the latter conducted against the Choja 1 ingdom. Now before the 
date of the Kri/lpefa inscription the Western Chljul yas inaadcd the Choja 
kingdom only once and that happened during the reign of Alnamalla Somes- 
vara I 'I'he Cho|a king R.ljridhir.ga I, tal mg acl\ aniagc of Somess ara’s cs-pedi- 
tion to Ma)ava, made an attack on the latter’s capital, Kah “mi, and destroyed 
It by fire, m a ». 1052, whereupon Somcsxara, as soon as he returned from 
M.i)a\ a, sent a large army under Polakcsin, and ties astated, m retaliation, the 
city of K.lnchi, the northern capital of the Chola 1 mgdom Beta and his 
general most probably partiapated in Polake<in’.s expedition and thereafter 
assumed credit for the success of the enterprise Of the other c\ ents of Beta’s 
rule nothing is know n, and it appears to h.ave come to an end soon after his 
rctairn from the South 

Beta I was succeeded by his son Prola who is said to have subdued a 
number of chiefs hostile to his oacrlord and to ha\e acquired the hereditary 
rulership of Anumakonda-i7//’fl)fl from SomE^vara I; to have ‘straightened’ 
the Chakrakuta-/7//./y<7, that is Chakrakot in Bastar, restored order after 
taking It from his enemies, to have subjugated the Konkana-/v<?/’d'//<';, put to 
flight Bhadranga, conquered the son (not named) of Dugga of Kadparti, 
driving him into the forests, and killed in battle Gonna, the chief of Puru- 
kuta. Prola’s victory over these chiefs was perhaps his c.arlicst achicacmcnt, 
after wluch by the acquisition of the hereditary rulership of the Anumakonda- 
vtshqya he laid tlie foundation of a new principahty w Inch w as destined to 
extend during the next century over the whole of the Andhra country 

Prola I took an active part in the military campaigns of his sovereign and 
overlord SomEsvara I According to Bilhana, the autlior of the Vtkra- 


Brahm'i or Birnma of the Rcchcrln famih, were the contemporaries and subordinates of the 
Western Ch^luh^^n king, Trailokyamalla SumcS\nra I (a o 1044-68 or Saka 966-90) 

Biehnla Oiitfs hSketos 

Brahma or Bimma, Commander of ^ 

Prola 1 


Muchclia 

I 

Kata 

Kama, Commander of 


Beta n 
Prola n 
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mahkadhja-chantra, Vikramaditya VI, son of Ahavamalla Some^vara I, while 
he was yet a prince, observing the unsettled state of affairs in the neighbour- 
ing Chola kingdom, obtamed the permission of his father and set out on an 
expedition of conquest Vikramaditya advanced at first on the Konkan, which 
, he brought under his control, and then passed through tbe Kerala and 
'Pandya countries, after this he attacked and captured Gangakunda and 
Kanchl, the two great ciues of the Chola kingdom, and then overcame Vengi 
and Chakrakota * Prola seems to have accompamed the Chalukyan army 
under Prince V ikrama ditya to Konkan in A D io66, and later assisted him 
in dislodging the Cholas from Chakrakota and occupying the fort witli its 
dependent territory The identity of the Bhadranga whom Prola put to flight 
is not easy to establish Bhadranga in fact does not appear to be a personal de- 
signation, since no prince or chief of that name is known to have existed It is 
not unlikely that it is the name of a place And in fact there is a town named 
Bhadranga very near Bastar on the banks of the Indravatl, a tributary of the 
nver Godavari As Prola I is said to have put Bhadranga to flight, this should 
probably be understood as meamng that he drove away the chief or the people 
of that place Purukuta, in view of its similarity to Chakrakuta, must be 
looked for somewhere m the neighbourhood of Bastar There is actually a town 
of the name of Parakot in its vicmity, which may perhaps be identical with Puru- 
kuta Just as Chakrakuta became Chakrakot, Purukuta might have become 
Purukot and subsequently Parakot in local speech Bhadranga and Purukuta 
appear to have been places of some importance in the Bastar State in anaent 
times Prola I evidendy reduced them to subjection durmg the Western Chalu- 
kyan campaign agamst Chakrakota He drove away the people of Bhadranga 
from their town and put Gonna, the chief of Purukuta, to deadi Kadparti, the 
headquarters of the chief Dugga, whose unnamed son Prola I subdued, lay 
perhaps m the neighbourhood of Warangal, it is probably identical with the 
present village of that name m the modem Warangal fdluk of the same district. 

Thus, m all the important campaigns of the Western Chalukya Somesvara 
I and his son Vikramaditya, the Kakatiyas played a very defimte part in 
helpmg them to wm their victories At first Beta I and after him his son Prola I 
remained firmly loyal to the Western Chalukyan standard, and thus won the 
affection and favour of their overlords Dehghted by the mihtary abihty 
and unswervmg loyalty of Prola I, the emperor Ahavamalla Somesvara I 
granted him Anumakonda-mAiy/a as a permanent fief Pr5la I thus be- 
came the founder of the Kakatlya prmapahty, which under his ambi- 
tious successors grew mto a powerful kmgdom embracmg the whole of 
the coxmtry Although he was engaged in various wars throughout his 
reign, Prola I seems yet to have found time to bestow attention on the avil 
admimstration of the kmgdom and to promote its economic prosperity. 
Accordmg to the mscriptions m the temple of Ekamranatha at Kafichi and 
• Vtkramankadtva-ehanfra, 4, ii-iS. 
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Motupalli of his grandson Ganapati, he constructed an irngation tank of die 
name of Kesan orjagatikesan in commemoration of one of his own birudas i 
Like his father before him, Prola I was a Saiva by faith, having been a pupil 
of RameSvara Pandita, a well-known eicponent of the LakuliSvara-Agam, 
on whom he bestowed the village of Vaijanampalli, making it a Sivapura 2 
Prola I died about the year a d 1075 and was succeeded by his young son 
Beta n The most important event of the reign of this kmg was the outbreak 
of serious disturbances in his domimon, which brought the power of his 
family to a very low ebb The arcumstances in which this happened are 
not known It is not unhkely that die outbreak was an aftermath of the avil 
war between SomeSvara II and Vikramaditya VI for the possession of the 
imperial throne; Beta II probably supported the former, and on his defeat 
Vikramaditya either sent his armies to chastise him or instigated the chiefs 
who were lus vassals to rise agamst him and overthrow his authority It is 
significant that in the Hanumakonda inscription, dated ^ 1001 (ad 1079-80), 
the tide Tribhuvanamalla is not assoaated with the name of Beta H, nor is 
there any reference in it to Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya, who by that tune 
had succeeded in estabhshing himself firmly on the imperial throne Beta H, 
however, had powerful allies who stood by him m the hour of peril and helped 
him to overthrow his enemies Foremost amongst these were Erra and Reva, 
the heads respectively of the Vinyala and the Vema-Chola famihes The 
former, accordmg to an undated epigraph at Gudur, m the Warangal district 
took the side of Potta-Beta (1 e Beta 11 ), put his enemies to death in battle, 
and estabhshed him firmly in the Koravi country,^ and the latter, according 
to an inscription dated ad 1120 at Maturu in the same distnct, offered pro- 
tection to Ae kmgs of the Kakati fanuly, defeated their enemies, and pre- 
served the integrity of their kmgdom^ However, notwithstanding the 
victories of his aUies, Beta 11 does not appear to have felt himself securely 
estabhshed m his domimon without the sanction of the emperor Therefore, 
his mimster Vai)a-dandadhiia, accompamed by Kamasam, the able wife of the 
Vmyala chief Erra, took him to the court of the emperor Vikramaditya at 
Kalyam, and havmg there caused him to prostrate himself at the feet of the 
emperor, secured for him the government of the Sabbi-Thousand which prob- 
ably included the Anumakonda and the Koravi districts, and thus preserved 
the integrity of the Kakaiya principahty.® This event must have taken place 
before A D 1090, smce m the Kazipeta record dated in that year. Beta is said 
to have made the gift registered therein as bestowed durmg the reign of 
Tribhuvanamalladeva, that is, Vikramaditya VI ® The titles Tribhuvanamalla 
and Vikramachakri which he thereafter assumed also mdicate his subnussion 
to Vikramaditya No information is available about the happenings in the 

* Ij 4 , xsa, 197 f , El, su, 188 f * Corptu, No 12. * Ibid., No. 24, Tel Ins ESk , 55 

♦ Ibid , 54 Telm^m Inscnpiioiu Bevued (Unpubbshed), No 47 

s Tel Itts KSk,35,EI,ts, 256, verse 3 * Cofp/tf, No 7 
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subsequent years of his rule, except that he perhaps participated in the Malava 
and the Chola wars of Vikramaditya ^ The duration of his reign is not defi- 
nitely known, but he appears to have succeeded his father about ad 1075, and 
to have died in or about a d 1090 

Successors of Beta II 

Beta n appears to have been succeeded by his son Durganrpati in or be- 
fore A D 1090. He IS represented by a single inscription at Kazipeta in the 
Warangal district, which, however, does not furnish any information of 
historical importance beyond the fact that he also, hke his father, held the 
title Tribhuvanamalladeva.*' Nothing is known about the duration of his 
reign or the events that happened in his time 

Durga was succeeded by his brother Prola n m or about A D 1117 Two 
inscriptions belonging to his reign which have recently come to hght, state 
that he estabhshed the son of Gokama on his throne, defeated Medaraja, 
conquered PolavasadeSa (probably the territory of this chieftam), and be- 
stowed It on Gangaraja, who built a temple for the God Prasanna KeSavadeva 
at Hanumakonda s These facts are not, however, mentioned in the Hanuma- 
konda record of his son, Rudradeva, which describes his other achievements 
at some length Prola II, according to this record, captured Tailapa, the crest- 
jewel of the Chalukyas, but, impressed by his devout and amiable bearing, 
immediately released him, he also conquered Govmdaraja, plundered the terri- 
tory of Udaya, which he, however, restored to its owner, pursued Gunda of 
Mantrakuta, who having been defeated m battle fled to his capital, where his 
conqueror had his head shaved and caused him to be branded on the breast 
with the symbol of the boar Prola also repelled Jagaddeva, who had laid 
siege to his capital Anumakonda * Before proceeding to consider the identity 
of the enemies of Prola II and the circumstances m which he came mto conflict 
with them, it may be noted that he was ongmally only a mandaltka, the vassal 
ruler of a small tract of country compnsmg at most the whole of the Warangal 
and parts of the Karimnagar districts in Telmgana and owing allegiance to the 
Western Chalukyan emperor of Kalyam The enemies whom he is said to have 
vanquished were likewise feudatories of the same sovereign holding appanages 
in different parts of Tehngana in the neighbourhood of Prola’s territory 

The names of the son of Gokarna and of the family to which he belonged 
are unfortunately not mentioned in Prola’s inscriptions, but the name 
Gokama, which is peculiar to the Kandur branch of the Telugu Qiola family, 
seems to mdicate that the unnamed prmce and his father belonged in fact to 
this femily An mscription found at Mamillapalh and dated S 1100 (ad 
1178) states that it was set up durmg the reign of a king of the name of 
Bhima, who was the elder brother of Gojsarna of the Solar family. Three 
generations of kings, viz Gokama I, his son Udayaditya, and his grandsons 

* Corpur, No 7 » Ibid. * JAHRS, xxi, 105-6 ♦ Corpus, No 3 
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Bhima sincl Gokarna II, arc mentioned in this record.* It is not improbable 
that Gokarna, the father of the prince whom Prola II established on the 
throne, was the Gokarna 1 of the Mamillapalli inscription. And indeed we 
know that a GokarnadCva Choda was in fact ruling at Panug.al in the Nal- 
gonda district during the early jtars of Prola II. For, on the occasion of a 
solar eclipse which took place on a Friday, Phalguna*b.'ihu)a Amavasya of the 
year Subhakrt, corresponding to the Chalukja-Vikrama (a mistake for the 
Saka) 1045 (Priday, 10 March, a ». 1122), this ruler made a gift of land to 
some Brahmans.= He was in all probabilitj identical with the Gokarna I of 
the Mrimillapalh epigraph cited above. Gokarna was, m fact, the last of the 
three sons of Tonda and his queen Mailambika, and was a younger brother 
of the Udaj'aditya and Bhima mentioned in another inscription at Panugal 
dated §. 1046 Krodhi (a d ii 24).3 Tonda was a scion of the Eruva branch 
of the Tclugu Chola family and a %'assal of the Western Chaj'ukyan king 
Tnbhuvanamalla Vikramaditya VI, as is shown by a record of his queen 
MailamadCvI (Maiklmbiksi) at Daksharamam dated S. 1045 — C V 46 (ad 
1121 ) ^ If the identification of the Gokarna of Prola IPs inscriptions with 
the Gokarna I of the MamijlapaUi inscription suggested be accepted, it will 
follow as a corollary from this that the name of Gokarna’s son whom Prola 
II established on his throne was Udayaditya. He was probably identical with 
the Udaya or Chododaja mentioned in the Anumakonda and Ganapt^varam 
inscriptions of Rudradtva and Ganapati respectively; for it is stated there 
that Prola II pilkigcd his territory but subsequently restored it to him * Meda, 
the ruler of PolavasadCSa, w'as a pow'erful chief Though he is said to have 
suffered a defeat at the liands of Prola II and to have lost his kingdom as a con- 
sequence of this, he appears to have rcco\ered it again, for he figures in the 
Anumakonda inscription among the enemies later subdued by Rudradeva. 
Taila, ‘the crest-)ew'el of the Chajuky as*, was the son of Vikramaditya VI He 
IS referred to as Kumara or Yuvaraja Tailapadeva in a senes of inscriptions 
ranging from ad iiiotoi:2j,hcwas evidently at that time ruhng over 
Kanduru-w<w/// and the region in its neighbourhood ^ Govindanija is generally 
taken to have been the same person as the nephew', a sister’s son, of Vikra- 

’ M Jtamiknsbna KaM, tn S/a/f ~ No 31 

* Te/ Jtts Mtsc , 18 The text IS bndl} deciphered ind edited The genealogy of the fimily given 
in the record is as follow s 
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* SII, IV, 1216, AR, 355 of 1893. s El, 111, p 89 

* Tebngana InscnpUons Rmsed (Unpublished), Nos 44 (Alavanipalle), 45 (Avancha), 53 (Nek- 
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maditya Vi’s famous Brahman general Anantapala Dandanayaka, who is 
mentioned in several inscriptions in Tclingana and coastal Andhra. He was a 
vahant soldier who together with his brother Lakshmana rendered valuable 
assistance to his uncle in the subjugation of Vengi and other maritime dis 
tricts in A.D 1118; he was ruhng over Kondapalh and its dependent terri- 
tories in A D 1126 > It IS, however, more likely that Prola’s opponent was 
not this Govindaraja but his namesake, the son of Bagi Madimayya Nayaka, 
who was associated with Lakshmana Dandanayaka, son of Makamba, m the 
government of Vengi in ad. 1133, under Bhulokamalla Some^vara HI* 
Jagaddcva was, no doubt, the Paramara prince of that name who governed 
Kolhpaka Seven-Thousand under Vikmmaditya VT and SomeSvara in^ 
The antecedents of Gunda of Mantrakuta arc not known. He was also in all 
probability a feudatory of the Chalukyas of Kalyani 
Neither the period nor the circumstances in which Prola II waged war 
successfully on these chiefs are definitely known It is not unhkely that he 
came into conflict with them when he attempted to carve out a kingdom for 
himself at their expense, taking advantage of the confusion prevalent in the 
Western Chalukyan domimon subsequent to their defeat in, and expulsion 
from, the coastal Andhra country in a.d 1133 
The defeat in the maritime Andhia coupled with the death of Some^- 
vara HI a few years later m a.d 1 i 3 9 let loose the latent forces of disintegra- 
tion and the Chalukyan empire began to fall rapidly to pieces. In the general 
scramble for power, the feudatones looked after their own interests and each 
attempted to grab as much territory as he could lay hands upon It must have 
been about this time that Prola 11 rose to prominence, and throwing off ihe 
imperial yoke asserted his mdependence His aggressions would not have 
been possible earher, since at that time the impenal army in Vengi and 
other places m the neighbourhood would have easily crushed him 
The extent of the territory acquired by him as a res^t of the wars described 
above cannot now be definitely ascertamed However, it can be confidently 
asserted that he made himself master of the distncts lymg between the rivers 
Godavari and Krishna With the defeat of Gunda, Manthena on the Goda- 
vari and its dependent territory must have passed into his hands, and the 
Telugu Chola Udayaditya of N^gonda-Panugal, to whom after conquest he 
restored the kmgdom, must have acknowledged his supremacy In the 
absence of evidence, it is not possible to state how far his authority extended 
in the west. But it is certam that the victorious career of Prola 11 met with a 
rude check He mvaded Vengi towards the close of his reign, when he 
appears to have met his death in battle with the forces of a confederacy of 
the local chiefs who opposed his advance 
The Dakshartoam mscnption of Kota Sutamamahadevi, dated Saka 1091 
(a d 1169), mentions KSkatt-Prola-mrdahana as one of the titles of her husband, 
* ET, ai, p 261 » SU, IV, 1094, AR, 243-B of 1893 * Tel Ini,Ch, 13, 42 
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Kota Chodayataja, a fact which indicates that Kakati Prola, evidently Prola 
II, was slain by Ium.> Like Kota Chodayaraja, Manma Satya and Mallidcva, 
the Haihaya chiefs of the Kona country, and MahadCvaraja, the SuryavamSa ’ 
chief of the Malaya country, also seem to have borne tides of the same kind. 

In the Pithapuram Pillar inscription of the Haihaya chiefs mentioned above, 
dated Saka 1117 (a.d. 1195 ),“ the former is spoken of as 'Prdda-kshihpala- 
mauh-fnakut-alatnhSra-stMhasaitahy that is ‘one whose throne was adorned by 
the crown on the head of Proda-kshitipala*. The editor of the inscription, 
Dr. E. Hultesch, wrongly corrected Proda to Praudha and construed it as an 
adjective quahfying kshiitpSla. But the correction is hardly necessary Proda 
is obviously a variant of the name Prola. Moreover, Dr. Hultesch’s correction 
docs not quite suit the context Kings arc usually described as viras and 
iilraSf and seldom as praudhas. Therefore the tide in the Pithapuram Pillar 
inscription may be taken as referring to the defeat of Kakati Prola at the 
hands of the Haihaya chiefs, Manma Satya and MaUidtva. Mahadevaraja, the 
Malaya chief of die Solar race, and a vassal of the later Eastern Chalukyan ruler 
Malla Vishnuvardhana of the Bcta-Vijayaditya line, who came to the throne 
while he was still a boy, bears a similar tide, Prod-art-hadah-analah, ‘the sub- 
marine fire to the enemy, viz Proda’, in the Madras Museum plates of his 
overlord 3 Here also Proda cannot be corrected to Praudha, for Praudli-an 
would make httle or no sense. It is better to take Proda as a personal name 
denoting a particular king This view is supported by the evidence of the 
Ekamranatha inscription of Ganapatidcva, in which his ancestor Prodaraja is 
said to have constructed a tank called JagatJkeian Now the construction of 
a tank called JagattkeSan is ascribed m Ganapatidcva’s Motupalh inscnption 
to Prola II It IS dicrcforc evident that Proda and Prola arc identical If, then, 
the Proda mentioned in the Pithapuram Pillar inscription and the Madras 
Museum Plates ated above is identical with Prola 11, it seems certain that he 
must have invaded the Vengl country some time about ad 1150, and that he 
was opposed by the Kota chief of Amaravatl, the Haihaya chiefs of Kona- 
mandala, and the Solar chiefs of Malaya, who were the vassals of the Eastern 
Chalukyas of Vengl. He appears to have been defeated and slam durmg the 
course of this invasion 

The reign of Prola 11 marks an important stage m the history of the 
Kakatiyas He was a nughty warrior, he transformed the feudal fief which he 
mherited mto a sovereign state by his mihtary skill Though he began his 
career as a small mandaltka m the eastern marches of the Chalukyan empire, 
he managed, by takmg advantage of the unsettled state of afiairs which pre- 
vailed m the territories after the death of Somesvara HI, to throw off the 
imperial yoke and to carve out for himself an mdependent kmgdom which 
was destined to grow under his successors into a powerful empire embracing 
the whole of the Andhra coimtry. 

* SU, IV, 1242, AR, 35 1 of 1893 * ET, IV, p 91 
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THE INDEPENDENT SOVEREIGNS 
KakctU "Ktidradeva 

(?A.D. 1150-1195/6) 

P ROLA n had five sons," of whom only two, namely Rudradeva and Malw- 
deva, are generally mentioned in the mscriptions and hterary works. The 
name of another, Repalh Duggamja (Durgat 5 )a), so called after his appan- 
age, RepaUi, IS mentioned m an mscnption at Daksharamam dated A d 1163.^ 
The Yenamadala inscription of Ganapambika mentions Madhava as the son of 
Prola n .3 This is obviously a mistake for Mahadcva; for no other record 
mentions Madhava and the fact that he is there spoken of as the father of 
Ganapati clearly shows that this Madhava was none other than Mahadeva 
and that the variation m the name must be attributed to a scribal error. 

’ Nothing IS known about the remaimng two sons of Prola 11 . Rudra may be 
assumed to have been the eldest of aU the sons of Prola II, for the fikam- 
ranatha mscapdon of Kakati Ganapatideva mentions Mahadeva as ‘the first 
of the multitude of his younger brothers sprung from the race of the Sun as 
was the Parijata from the ocean’ < This simile imphes that Rudradeva had 
four younger brothers of whom Mahadeva was the eldest Rudradeva was 
probably a grown-up prince at the time of his accession to the throne, smce 
he seems to have partiapated in some of the wars of his father 
Rudradeva was a valiant fighter He probably took part, as suggested 
above, m the campaigns conducted by his father, Prola II, and assisted him to 
estabhsh his mdependence and to mamtam mtact the pnnapahty bequeathed 
to him by his ancestors After his accession to the throne he devoted all his 
energy and resources to safeguarding his independent status and to extending 
' his dominion wherever possible. His pohtical activities may therefore be said 
to have been directed to promotmg the schemes of conquest designed by his 
fether Prola In pursuance of this pohcy of aggrandizement Rudradeva had 
to wage wars on many chiefs His achievements are described in his Anu- 
makonda mscnption, s a lengthy document of great histoncal importance, 
which fully justifies the lavish praises of his prowess embodied m the records 
of his successors It narrates the vahant deeds not only of Rudradeva, but 
also of his father, Prola H. By the Saka year 1084 (a d. 1162), the date of this 
record, Rudradeva seems already to have vanquished a number of his 
enemies and to have transformed his petty pnnapahty mto an extensive 

* lA, xxJ, pp 197 ff * SII, IV, J071 , AR, 229 of 1893 

® AR, 142 of 1913, ET, m, p 94. 
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kingdom. The Anumakonda record mentions the names of Dommataja, 
Medamja, and Maihgideva as opponents, whom he had overcome in battle 
They seem to have been neighbourmg princes whose domimons abutted 
upon Rudradeva’s territories. A record of Mahamandalesvara Dommaraja 
' from Nagunur in the Karimnagar district, dated in the Chalukya Vikrama 
year corresponding to the cychc year Pramadi (Saka year 1081 — d. 1159),' 
mentions Medaraja and Jagaddeva, and refers to a victory gamed by them 
with an army of 80,000 over some enemy, not mentioned by name. It is not 
unhkely that this unnamed enemy was Rudradeva himself, and the record 
refers m all probabihty to an earher phase of the struggle m which he was 
involved with these chiefs However that may be, it is certam that Rudra- 
deva was ultimately victorious, he put to flight Dommaraja, famous as a 
rider and cavalry commander, ‘by hundreds of his shimng arrows as Arjuna 
did Kama’, and occupied ‘his village and aty havmg all excellences’, which 
lay m the Kanmnagar distnct on the frontier of his territory 
The identification of Rudradeva’s other enemies, Medaraja and Maihgi- 
deva, IS more difficult A certam Medaraja along with a Jagaddeva is men- 
tioned m the Nagvmuru record cited above. Whether he was m feet the 
Medaraja who was defeated by Rudradeva, or another person of the same 
name, cannot, however, be defimtely ascertamed 
A Mahamandalesvara, by name Ugravadi Melarasa, born m the family of 
Madhavavarman, the master of 8,000 elephants, eight crores of horses, 
and utmumbered masses of footsoldiers, &c , is mentioned m one of the 
inscriptions at Hanumakonda He was probably a vassal of the Western 
Chalukyan kmg Vikramaditya VI. He figures among the benefactors of the 
Jam temple, Kadalalaya Basadi, built by Mailama, wife of Beta, the mimster 
of Pr 5 la n, m the Q^lukya Vikrama year 42, Hemajambi, that is, m ^aka 
1040 (ad. 1 1 18), when he bestowed on this foundation one mattar, of 
irrigated land at the head of the canal below the bund of Kuchikere belong- 
mg to Warangal mcluded withm his rule, and ten mattar of miscellaneous 
land close to die same ^ Melarasa, it would seem, was at this time ruhng the 
terntory m the neighbourhood of Warangal as Prola’s subordmate It is not 
unhkely that after Prola’s death he attempted to throw off the Kakadya yoke 
and to assert his mdependence,^ but Rudradeva worsted him m batde and 
annexed the territory which he had governed to his own kmgdom 

* Tehngana lnsmpUons,'iio 17, p 119 z 66 S 

® In the Book entitled 'Ntzamrdsk/ra prasamsa' (1926, p 104) it is said that according to 
Gdvindaputam record of Nagadevaraja, Medaraja, a descendant of Madhavavarman, was the niier 
of the country between Kuruvatta in the Pakhal taluk of the Warangal district and the river 
Gddavar! , he was a younger contemporary of Prola II, and a patron of the Jama faith His nunis^ 
Nagadevaraja constructed a temple to ParSvanatha l^arsvajmesiarSlajd) at Govmdapuram m e 
Pakh^ taluk, and set up an inscription to record the event (see Vejutambhalagudt Sasanamu, y 
Vidwan Kambhampati Appanna Sastri, p 36) 

The Govmdapuram record of Nagadevaraja has not yet been pubhshed However, sin 
Medaraja is said to have been bom m the family of Madhavavarman, it would seem thathe twsin 
fact the same person as Melarasa of the Anumakonda record, the patron of the Kadalalaya Basa 
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The identity of Maihgideva still remains a subject of controversy. Dr 
Fleet, the editor of the Anumakonda inscription, confesses his inability to 
fix his identity but Dr Hultzsch beheved that he was identical with llie 
Yadava Tfing Mallugt, the predecessor of Bhillama,^ this supposition, how- 
ever, is untenable, since the name Mallugi cannot be considered, on philo- 
logical grounds, as bemg a derivative of Maihgi Whoever he may have been, 
there can be no doubt that he was a neighbour of Rudradeva It is stated m the 
Anumakonda mscnption that Rudradeva humbled the pride of Maihgideva 
in battle and gained possession of the region of Polavasa situated in the 
Jagatyala taluk of the present Karimnagar district of the old Hyderabad 
State 3 The victories thus gamed by Rudradeva over Dommaraja, Medaraja, 
and Maihgideva, all m the region to the north of Anumakonda, enabled 
him to extend his dommion right up to the banks of the Godavari 
Rudradeva then turned his attention to the south The Anumakonda 
record mentions four longs Bhima, Gokarna, Chododaya, and Tailapa in 
this connexion Gokarna was killed by Bhima, Chododaya died as a result 
of the ‘bewilderment born of the fear produced by the prowess of Rudra- 
deva’, and Tailapa ‘with body completely overcome by dysenteiy* died from 
fear of Rudradeva Then Bhhna enjoyed the kmgship for a short time He 
killed his brother by poisonmg his food or otherwise while he was dining, 
and took his step-moAer for his wife To put an end to his misdeeds Rudra- 
deva mvaded his territones, when Bhima fled to the forests with his mother, 
brothers, and wives Rudradeva then burnt the aty of Vardhamana (Var- 
dhamana-nagarl) and subsequently the aty of Chododaya, thought to be pro- 
tected by the surtoundmg forests After burning the latter fort and the woods 
around it he constructed a big tank m the midst of the fort and became ‘the 
resort of the s hm i ng lotus (jpadma) bom of the milky ocean of the dynasty of 
Kandur Odaya Choda’ (L 107) Scholars like Dr. Hultzsch opmed that 
‘Padma has to be taken as the actual name of Chododaya’s daughter, whom 
Rudra mamed for pohtical reasons, though he had caused the death of her 
father and destroyed his aty’ 

Rudradeva’s war with Bhima appears to have been the one event of out- 
standing importance which happened during the early years of his rule The 
struggle between them is described at some length m the Anumakonda 
msaiption, no less than twelve out of the total number of fifty verses bemg 
devoted to a desaiption of it In recounting the causes of the war the author 
of the mscnption enumerates first the atroaous cnmes committed by Bhima, 
which provoked Rudradeva to launch an attack on him Bhima’s first evil 
deed was the capture and execution of a person called Gokarna, he next 
appropriated the territories of two chiefs named Chododaya and Tailapa, 
both of whom are said to have died of the fear caused by Rudra’s mihtary 
successes The. confiscation of the territory belongmg to Chododaya is not 

' lA, a, p II * lA, xxi, p 198 S lA, xa, p 10 ♦ El, ui, p 85 
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recorded in the inscription as expUatly as is that of Tailapa A close cxanuna- 
tion of the account, however, leaves no room for doubt The statement 
that Rudra, after the destrucUon of Vardhamana, went in pursuit of BhJma 
to Chododaya’s aty, Kandur, and burnt it, clearly indicates that some 
time before that inadent it must have passed into Bhima’s hands Had it 
not been then part of Bhima’s territories, Rudra would not have attacked 
and destroyed it. Moreover, the ruthless and villainous Bhima had, as we 
know, murdered his excellent brother by poisoning his food, and had 
his step-mother (co-wife of his own mother) as bis wife. These dreadful 
deeds, however, were actually but pretexts for Rudra’s attack upon Bhima. 
The real cause of the war was pohtical rivalry. Bhima gathered together a 
number of liie petty chiefs around him, and proclaiming himself kmg, 
became Rudra’s nval for the sovereignty over Tehngana. Therefore, it 
became necessary for Rudra to declare war on Bhima in order to humble 


him and to establish Ins own supremacy over the whole coimtry. 

The first important event of the war mentioned m the inscription is the 
burmng of the aty of Vardliamana, that is Vaddaman in the Mahbubnagar 
district, which appears to have been the capital of Bhima It is stated that 
Rudra, having taken ‘three or four steps’ in his march against Bhima, offered 
the aty of Vardhamana as an oblation to the fire of his anger. Bhima, unable 
to offer resistance, fled from his capital to the forest, accompamed by his 
mother, brothers, and wives, after abandoning his royal fortune Rudm set 
out in pursuit of him and attacked Kandur, the aty of Udaya or Odaya 
Chdda, where apparently he had taken refuge. Rudra first cut down the 
forest, which formed, as it were, a protective bamcr around the aty, then 
set fire to it and destroyed the fort. He construaed in the midst of the aty, 
evidently on the site where the fort had stood, a large and wonderful tank. 
He then appears to havcN married Padma, the daughter of Kandur Odaya 
Choda. What happened to Bhima, m pursuit of whom Rudra had come to 
Kandur, is not defimtely known He seems to have penshed either during 
Rudra’s attack on Kandur, or at some time subsequent to this, for it is stated 
m the Anumakonda inscription that ‘those kmgs like Bhima and others who 
dwelt between Kanchi-mandala and the Vindhyas, and who came to be heard 


of by Rudradeva, became gods (i e. died) at the very sight of him’.^ 

The identity and antecedents of Bhima and the three other chiefs Gokaroa, 
Chododaya, and Tailapa, whose names are hnked with his in the Anuma- 
konda inscription, are not disclosed in it. There is reason to behevc that 
all of them with die exception of Tailapa were prmces of the Telugu ChSla 
ongin Gokarna is an unusual name, which, as pointed out already, was 
pecuhar to the Kandur branch of that family It is met with, if at all, very 
rarely elsewhere Thus Gokarna may be said defimtely to have been a soon 
of the Kandur Telugu Chola family. There is absolutely no room for doubt 


* Corpus 3, V 30. 
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about the family affiliations of Oiododaya; his very name proclaims that he 
was a Telugu Choja by birth. Bhima also appears to have been a mefhber of 
the same family The brother whom he murdered by poisoning has generally 
been taken to be identical with Gokarna, on the ground that the latter, in 
addition to bearmg a characteristic Telugu Choja name, also suffered death 
at Bhima’s hands The identification is probably correct. It may therefore be 
assumed that Bhima, like Gokarna and Chododaya, was also a member of 
the Kandur Telugu Chola family In fact the names Bhima, Gokarna, and 
Odaya or Udaya occur frequently in the mscriptions of the family, which are 
found in sevei^ places m the Nidgonda and Mahbubnagar districts of the old 
Hyderabad State over which they bore sway. The Panugal inscription of 
Mailambika dated 5 1046 (ad 1124), and the Manullapalli mscription 
of Bhima dated Vilambi (S iioo/ad. 1178-9), furmsh, as noticed earlier, 
genealogies compnsmg two and three generations respectively The former, 
as stated above, mentions Tonda-nripa, his queen Mailambika, and their 
three sons, Udayaditya, Bhima, and Gokarna, and the latter refers to Gokarna 
(I), his son Udayaditya, and Udayaditya’s two sons, Bhima and Gokarna (II).* 
However, none of these, with the exception of Udayaditya of the Mamilla- 
palh record, can be identified with any of the chiefs mentioned m the 
Anumakonda mscription, for the Udayaditya, Bhima, and Gokarna of the 
Panugal epigraph flourished a generation too early to have been the contem- 
poranes of Rudra Smce the Bhima and the Gokarna 11 of the MamiUapalh 
record are seen to have been rulmg some fourteen years after the date of the 
Anumakonda mscription, they could hardly have been the chiefs of the same 
name whose death is referred to therem It is not improbable that Udaya- 
ditya, the father of these two prmces, was a contemporary of Rudra, he may 
have been the Chododaya who, accordmg to the Anumakonda mscription, 
died of terror m face of the military successes of Rudra, and whose daughter 
the latter subsequently married after bummg his aty He is perhaps identical 
with Mahamandalesvara Kandur Udaya C^oda Iifehata)a of the Imeage^of 
Karik^a Choda of the Solar race, who, accordmg to an epigraph at Jed- 
cherla m the Mahbubnagar district, dated Tuesday, Paushya ba 2, Chitra- 
bhanu C V (mistake for Saka) 1084 Tuesday, 25 December, A d 1162), was 
then rulmg the country m the neighbourhood * Another record at Nelakon- 
dapalli m the Warang^ district, which records the construction of a sluice 
to the big tank of Kondapalh by a certam n^aka in the reign of Maha- 
mandale^vara Kandun Odaya Qioda Maharaja, on Magha §u, Manmatha, 
S 1097 (ad 1175), belongs to the reign of the same kmg.s In that case 
Kandur Udaya or Odaya Choda Maharaja must be considered to have 

* Seea»ft,pp 581-2 * Tif/ Ins Ad»j,No 6 

s Ibid., No 2 The reading ‘Rudrayana’ and die date § 1047 in the text of the T:ebng 3 m 
Immpintu pubhshed by the LaksnmanaiSya PatiSodhaka Man^ah, Hyderabad, is fatdty The late 
Rao Bahadur C R K Charlu revised the text with the help of estampages and corrected the 
mistakes 
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been ruling between a.d 1162 and 1175. This raises an interesting question. 
The Anumakonda inscription, it may be remembered, refers to the death 
of Chododaya; but the Jcdchcrla and NClakondapalli records clearly show 
that he was ruling between a.d. 1163 and 1175 It is not easy to reconcile 
the conflicting evidence of these inscriptions. Either the Chododaya of the 
Anumakonda inscription must have been a diflTcrent person from his name- 
sake of the Jedcherla and NClakondapalli records, or the statement of his 
death in the former is an unreliable anticipation. In view of the fact that the 
Jedcherla inscription is only twenty-six days carher than that of Anuma- 
konda, a period too short for all the events described therein to have taken 
place, the supposition diat Chododaya did not in fact die of the fear of 
Rudra as described m the inscription, but hved for several years after, having 
made peace with that chieftain by giving him his daughter in maraage, 
cannot altogether be avoided.* 

The identity of Tailapa is not definitely known On account of the simi- 
larity of his name and the fact that he was a contemporarj' of the Western 
Chalukyan king Tailapa III, son of Bhulokamalla SomC^vara HI, he has 
generally been taken as being identical witli that monarch. It is not possible, 
however, to accept this identification, for the latest regnal year, according to 
the inscriptions of Tailapa III, is fifteen, corresponding to S. 1087 (a d 1165), 
but as the Tailapa of the Anumakonda inscription is said to have died of 
dysentery caused by the fear of Rudra in or before S 1084 (a d. 1162-3), he 
could not have been the same as the Western Chalukyan king He was prob- 
ably some other chief ruling in the neighbourhood of Bhima’s domimons 
whose identity is at present unknown. 

The victories of Rudra over the Telugu Chola chiefs, so eloquently 
described in his Anumakonda inscription, do not seem to have brought him 
fresh accessions of territory, for no record of Rudra has yet been found 
an5rwhere in the Nalgonda and the Mahbubnagar distncts, the region which 
was under their sway, and the Nelakondapalh and Mamiljapalh inscriptions 
of Odaya Choda, Bluma, and Gokama, which are later in date than the 
Anumakonda inscription, make no mention of any overlord to whom they 
owed allegiance Taking these facts into consideration, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that Rudra’s victories over the Telugu Cholas were not as com- 
plete as the language of the Anumakonda inscription would have us beheve, 
and that the latter continued to rule over their ancestral territories indepen- 
dent of any outside authority, 

Rudra appears to have devoted the rest of his reign to the conquest of the 
coastal region which lay between his kingdom and the sea Like his father, he 

* This IS supported by the evidence of an unpubhshed record of Kakati Ganapatideva at 
Jamalapuram, dated S 1124 Dumdubhi (a d 1202-3), which, while alluding to Rudradeva 
with Qiododaya, refers only to the defeat of the latter’s general Arasalu and the destrucaon of nis 
army, but not to his death 
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seems to have regarded himself as the poUtical successor of the Western 
Chalukyan emperors, the erstwhile overlords of his family, in the eastern 
provinces of their empire, and to have laid claim to the sovereignty over 
Vengl and other parts of the coastal Andhra country conquered by Vikra- 
maditya, and ruled by him and by his son and successor Bhulokamalla 
SomeSvara IH until a.d 1133. Throughout the long period of his rule he 
made persistent efforts to reduce this coastal country whenever arcumstances 
appeared favourable Though no mention of the conquest of the maritime 
tracts or of the chiefs holding sway over them is made m his Anumakonda 
inscription, there is good reason to beheve that he invaded Vengl some time 
before a D 1 162, the date of that inscription, for it is stated m the record that 
Rudra’s kmgdom extended m the east at that time as far as the sea This 
claim IS corroborated by the evidence of his mscription at Daksharamam 
dated ad 1158,* which registers the gift of a lamp to the temple of BhimeS- 
vara by Inangala Brahmi Reddi, a preggaia or minister in the service of 
Rudradeva The inscription does not, however, disclose the circumstances 
in which Rudra came to estabhsh his authority over the Godavari delta, 
though the manner of its datmg seems to offer a clue Brahmi Reddi dated 
his inscription not in the regnal year of his master or simply m the Saka year, 
as was the custom observed by Rudra elsewhere in his inscriptions, but in 
S 1080 coupled with the 13th regnal year of the Chalukya-Chola emperor 
Rajaraja II, the significance of which datmg is still obscure It may be 
remembered that the Chalukya-Cholas, as Kulottunga I and his successors 
are entided by modem histonans, were at this time still regarded as the over- 
lords of Vengl and the coastal Andhra, and that their authority was widely 
recognized m the region, though their power was not felt effectively m every 
part of It Rudra probably entered mto an alhance with Rajaraja II, and havmg 
obtamed the Godavari delta as a fief from him, mvaded the country with 
the object of avengmg the previous defeat and death of his father at the hands 
of the Haihayas of Kona and the Suryavamsis of Malaya, and of reducmg 
these clans to subjection Another possibihty is that Rudra mvaded the 
Godavari delta on his own account without any reference to the Qialukya- 
Chola emperor, and followmg the custom that was obtammg m Dak- 
shatamam and its neighbourhood, dated his record m the Saka as well as 
the regnal year of the reigmng Ch^ukya-Chola monarch However this 
may be, it appears certam that Rudra led an expedition to the Godavari delta 
and succeeded m imposmg his authority over it. An mscription m the same 
place, set up by RepaUi Duggaraja (Durgaraja), so called after the name of his 
fief, son of Anumakonda Prola-nripaU (Prola II), obviously one of Rudra’s 
younger brothers whom he had apparently placed m charge of the con- 
quered territory, clearly shows that Rudra managed to keep his hold on it 
for a period of four or five years after its conquest until ad 1163.2 
' sn, IV, 1107, AR, zjz of 1893 * sn, IV, 1071, AR, 229 of 1893 
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But Rudra’s authority over the Godavari delta was soon challenged. The 
chiefs of Vclanadu, who had been ruling in Vcngl and its neighbourhood 
as the vassals of the Chalukya-Cholas since the days of Kulottunga I, could 
not tolerate the existence of a powerful rival in this territory which they 
considered as their own. Kulottunga Rajendra Choda II, who was then 
governing the country, sent an army into the Godavari delta under his j&wd- 

Dcvana-Preggtf//<7, the son of Amritaluri Mancluraju, with instructions 
to bring It under his control. Devana-Pregg/rda successfully accomphshed 
the task entrusted to him, he first reduced the country bordering on the 
sea and cstabhshed himself at Daksharamam m a.d. 1163,* next he ad- 
vanced, in A.D. ii6j, on the Haihayas of the Kona country, and having 
vanquished them in battle compelled them to acknowledge the supremacy 
of his sovereign * Though the provenance of the inscriptions of Kulottunga 
Rajendra Qaoda II and his subordinates shows that his rule over this region 
continued until at least a.d. i iSi,^ Rudra does not seem to have left him in 
undisturbed possession of it, for an inscription in Daksharamam, which 
registers the gift of a lamp to the temple of BhimeSvara by Rudra’s queen 
Dannamadevi in the 23 rd year of Rajaraja II (a d 1168), proves unnustak- 
ably that Rudra had, at that time, agam mvaded the country to re-estabhsh his 
authority ^ This expedition, however, does not seem to have had any per- 
manent result, since no further evidence of his rule is found in the Godavari 
delta in the years immediately following it. 

The death of the Chalukya-Ch6|a emperor Rajaraja II in a d. 1172 marks 
an important epoch in the history of the coastal Andhra territones He was 
the last monar^ of his line who excrased real authority over his vassals in 
the Andhra country and succeeded m checking their separatist tendencies 
His successor Rajadhiraja 11 was a weak monarch whose authonty was hardly 
recognized by his Andhra feudatories A scramble for power soon began, 
and the vassal chiefs were soon in conflict, each attemptmg to estabhsh him- 
self as an independent ruler The most powerful of Aem aU was no doubt 
Kulottunga Rajendra Choda, the ruler of Velanadu, who quickly took 
advantage of this breakdown of the imperial power and soon made himself 
master of almost the whole of the mantune region. 

The power of the Velanadu chiefs had now reached its zenith Their 
territory extended in the south-west beyond Tnpurantakam in the Markapur 
fd/aJi of the Kumool region, the western marches of their kingdom were 
guarded by the Kondapadumati chiefs of Nadendla, who were subject to 
their authonty. In the south, their rule extended as far as Dar^ in the Nellore 
coimtry, the tract compnsing the Narasaraopeta and Vmukonda ta/ids of 
the present Guntur distnct was also mcluded m their domimon. In the north 

* SII, IV, 1086, AJl, 238 of 1893 

* SIT, IV, xo%^,AR, 236 of 1893 

® STl, IV, 1241, 1242, 1333, 1365, and 1366 * SII, iv, 109J, AR, 244 of i 893 » 
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dnd north-cast their sway was rccognntcd probably as far as Simhachalam in 
the Visakhapatnam district. 

Rudra, who had lumsclf similar designs on the coastal stretches, was by 
no means indifferent to the revolutionary changes that were taking place in 
tiic maritime provinces. But so long as Kulottunga Rajendra Choda II was 
supreme at Chandavolu, he was perforce obhged to abandon for the time his 
schemes of aggression. Circumstances, however, soon took a turn in his 
favour. Kulottunga Rajendra Choda II died unexpectedly in a.d. ii8i, and 
after his death the power of the Vclanati chiefs suffered a sudden echpse, the 
causes of which arc not definitely known. A tradition preserved in the Pantit- 
tdradhja-chariira of Palkuriki Somanatha ascribes their fall to the outbreak of 
a avil war among the late king’s heirs for the possession of the throne. 
Gonka IE, the son of Kulottunga Rajendra Choda, probably perished during 
the fighting, and PrithvKvara, his grandson, was then driven out of his native 
country About the same time a fratriadal war broke out in Palnadu between 
the Haihaya prince Nalagama and his brothers, m which several local chiefe, 
mduding the Durjayas of Vclanadu, were mvolvcd Nalagama, according to 
the PalnShvimla-ehantra, a ballad ascribed to the famous poet Srinatha, which 
celebrates the vahant deeds of the Palnadu heroes, sought the help of Kakati 
Rudra, who no doubt readily responded to his call, since it seemed to give 
him an excellent opportumty to extend his power over that part of the coastal 
tract lying along the valley of the Krishna He set out with a large army 
accompanied by the myaks of the Malyala, Komaravclh, Vipparla and other 
famdies, the Natairadis of Madapalh (near Manthena m the Warangal district) 
and other feudatories, and pushed through to the banks of the Knshna How- 
ever, he does not appear to have taken much mtercst in the Palnati war, since 
he appears to have sent only one contingent of a thousand horsemen to assist 
his friend Nalagama, rather did he employ his forces in subjugating the 
districts of Pennatavadi and Konda- or Kon-natavadi-wj/;^/ar situated re- 
spectively on the northern and the southern banks of the river corresponding 
to the present Nandigama taluk of the Krishna district, then ruled by the Kota 
chiefs of Dharamkota (known also as Dhanyavati, Dannavada, and Dannada) 
who traced their descent from Harisimaknshna and Dhananjaya These Kotas 
owed allegiance to the Qialukya-Chola emperor and were dosely aUied to 
the chiefs of Velanadu to whom they were bound by marriage aUianrps 
Bhima n or Dodda Bhima, a son-in-law of the Velanati Kulottunga 
Rajendra Choda II, who was then ruhng at Dharamkota, led out his forces 
to oppose the advance of Rudra’s armies. A terrible battie took place at 
Dharmikota, m which Kata, son of Sabba-reiii?/;; and Bollama of the Malyala 
family, won a victory over the enemy and captured the aty Dodda Bhima 
seems to have met his death durmg the conflict at the hands of the chiefs of 
the Vipparla, Komaravelli, and Pempala famdies, who apparently assumed 
_ the title Dodda-Bhimam-strai-chchkedaka to commemorate their achievement. 

B88B oa 
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Rudra was highly pleased , and he honoured Kata by bestowing on him the 
title of Kdtagelpata or the conqueror of Dharanikota » The power of the 
Kotas was broken, their capital fell into Rudra’s hands, and their territory 
lay prostrate at lus feet, but Rudra did not annex it to his kingdom. Beheving 
that It would better serve his purpose to treat the vanquished enemy with 
kindness and consideration than to confiscate his possessions, he adopted a 
pohcy of conahation, installed Keta 11, the son of Dodda Bhima, on his 
father’s throne, and gave him back his ancestral territories Keta 11 recipro- 
cated by becoming a loyal fnend of Rudra and supported him durmg his 
campaign in the south. Having thus made himself master of the Kota 
domimons, Rudra next proceeded against the territories of the Velanadu 
chiefs He appears to have concentrated his efforts on the subjugation of the 
Kondapadumatis, who, as mentioned above, served the Velanati prmces 
as wardens of the western marches of their kmgdom Though the details of 
this campaign are lackmg, it is certam that Rudra was successful An mscnp- 
tion at Tripurantakam dated ad 1185, registermg his gift of the village of 
Revuru on the bank of the Krishna in Kondapalh-nadu to the temple of 
die god Tripurantaka Mahadeva of that place, shows clearly that he had 
penetrated far mto the mtenor of the Velanati kingdom and had brought 
Tripurantakam under his sway 2 The Kondapadumatis would seem to have 
been completely obhterated as a family during the course of this campaign, 
since there is no further mention of them as a ruhng family m the years which 
followed 

While Rudra was busily engaged m the subjugation of the Kotas and 
Kondapadumatis in the south, important changes were takmg place at the 
same time in the Godavari delta to the east On the death of the Chalukya- 
Chola emperor Rajaraja II m ad 1172, Mallapadeva, the son of Vijaya- 
ditya HI of the Beta-Vijayaditya line of the later Eastern Chalukyan family, 
asserted his independence, and made himself master of Violu-mdit compris- 
ing portions of the Pihapuram and Kakinada taluks of the E Godavan district 
How a petty chief hke Mallapadeva succeeded in estabhshmg his indepen- 
dence in defiance of the authority of the Velanatis, the representatives of the 
Chalukya-Chola emperors, without some powerful support from outside, is 
not qmte clear Judgmg from the fnendship which obviously existed between 
him and Kakati Rudra in subsequent years, it is not improbable that the latter, 
who had been makmg great efforts smce the time of his accession to bring 
the Godavari delta under his control, lent him a helpmg hand In any case 
matters came to a head about ad 1184, when Velanati Prithvisvara, who, 
as mentioned above, had lost his hold on his home temtory, made his 
appearance in the Godavan distnct at the head of an army and attacked 
Mallapadeva The latter, unable to oppose him single-handed, appealed to 
Rudradeva for help, and who, respondmg readily to the caU, marched into 
* Corpta, 8, V 13 * SII, x, 241, AJl, 273 of 190J 
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the Godavari valley with his army and )oined him at Daksharamam, as 
shown by an epigraph found at that place, dated m the 5 th regnal year of 
SarvalokSsraya Vishnuvardhana, corresponding to Saka 1 108 (a D 1 18 5-6) * 
Rudi^’s help did not, however, prove of much avail to Mallapadeva, for he 
seems to have been worsted m die fight and to have been driven from power , 
for the mscnptions of Prithvl^vara leave no room for doubt that this prmce 
became the master of Pr6lu-»<K/« in ad 1183, and successfully held it until 
the time of his death 2 

The history of the last decade of Rudra’s reign is a blank, what happened 
between A D 1183-6, the date of the Tripurantakam and Daksharamam m- 
scnptions, and A D 1193-6, when he appears to have met with his death on 
the batdefield, is not known However, it is certain that he came into conflict 
with the Seunas of Devagiri m the last year of his reign It has as yet proved 
impossible to ascertam the circumstances in which this conflict arose Whether 
Rudra, in an attempt to expand his territory westwards, invaded the Seuna 
kingdom, or whether it was the Seunas who, hoping to curb his growing 
power, first attacked him, are questions which we are unable to answer for 
lack of information However this may be, it is certain that Rudra suffered 
defeat and death in his encounter with the Seuna army The earhest reference 
to the Seuna victory over the Kakatiya king is met with in the Patna mscrip- 
tion dated in the time of Singhana (a d. 1210-47), m which it is stated that 
Singhana’s father Jaitugi or Jaitrapala I ‘put an end to the pleasures of the 
beloved ones of the ladies of Andhra’ ^ This notice is amplified by Henm^, 
the Srikaranddhtpa of Malmdeva, and of his nephew Ramachandra, who states 
in the Vratakhanda of his Chaturvargachintamam that Jaitrapala ‘assumed the 
sacnfiaal vow on the holy ground on the battlefield, and throwmg a great 
many kmgs into the fire of his prowess by means of ladles m the form of 
weapons, offered a human sacrifice by immolating a victim m the shape of 
Rudra, the “Tilhngadhipa”, the lord of the Taihngas, and thus vanquished 
the three worlds’ Further references to Seima victories over the Telunga 
lung are found m the mscnptions of Smghana and his successors They will 
be dealt with m another context, smce tiiere is reason to beUeve that they 
refer to a later madent m the history of the Kakatiyas 

An important event which took place durmg the last years of Rudra’s 
reign must be noticed here He founded near his capital Anumakonda, 
accordmg to the Stvayogasdra of Kolani Ganapatideva, a new town called 
Orugallu, which was destined to become the chief aty of the entire Andhra 
country under his successors How Rudra proceeded to build it is described 
m the GanapeSvaram mscnption which bdongs to the time of Ganapati It 

* ir55,^5,z88ofi903 * JT/.iv. iioo,^iJ,247ofi893,JJf x,aii,y4fi,97of 1909 

* SjSf Theinscnptionisun^ted Though the gtantregistetcd in it -was made prob- 

ably in S 1128 or S 1129 (ad 1207), it may have been composed, according to its editor, *in the 
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IS stated that ‘the towns which he razed to the ground were known (only) 
by the quarters winch (he) founded in the city of Orugallu under their respec- 
tive names, and peopled with their respective inhabitants’.^ 

Rudradeva was a powerful long. He adhered strictly to the pohcy of tern- 
tonal expansion planned by his father, and enlarged-his origmal prmapality 
into an extensive kingdom which must be reckoned amongst the pnnapal 
states of the early medieval Deccan Rudra realized to a great extent the 
ambitions of his father. He built up a kmgdom extendmg from the Godavati 
m the north to the Krishna m the south. Although his efforts to conquer 
Vengl and make the sea the eastern boundary of his domimons ended in 
failure, he yet paved the way for its subjugation by his successors by contract- 
ing diplomatic and marital alhances wi^ the great feudatory families such as 
the K 5 tas and the Natavadis. Rudra was assisted in his wars by a band of devo- 
ted belonging to the famihes of the Cheraku, the Malyalas of Samkisa- 

pura, and the Recherlas of Pillalamarri. Of these the Recherlas of PiUalamarri 
had served the Kakatiyas with devotion and fideUty for many generations 
since the time of Beta I Kama, the son of Kata, and Nama, lus grandson, 
were both m the service of Rudradeva as commanders of his armies. Kata, 
son of Sabba and Achama of the Malyala family, was his general as well as 
his pradham It was this same Kata who reduced the Kota chiefs to subjection 
and received from his sovereign the title of Kotagelpata (conqueror of Kota) 
Ministers and officers of Rudradeva Rudradeva was assisted in his wars by 
several feudatory chiefs The services of the members of the Recherla, 
Malyala, and Cheraku famihes have already been noticed above Besides these 
the names of some of his mmisters and officers are mentioned m the inscrip- 
tions Among Rudradeva’s mmisters Gamgadhara, son of Govmda of the 
Vellaki fiimily, may be mentioned first, as he appears to have stood high in 
the esteem of his soveragn In an mscription set up by him at Kanmnagar in 
the old Hyderabad State m S 1092 (a d 1170) he gives a brief account of his 
own offiaal career First of all he attracted ffie attention of kmgPr6lan,who 
mvited him to his court and took him mto his service ‘Kmg Prola of well- 
known fame’, says he, ‘sent for me with great consideration,’ because *1 was a 
lover of fierce batde and a man of upright character’ , ‘I could be considered 
to have known all arts’, and possessed ‘a group of quahties’ ‘praised by all men 
in the assembhes of the wise’ Therefore, he ‘commanded me to attend to all 
necessary work m the (royal) palace’ * Gamgadhara seems to have discharged 
his offiaal duties to die satisfaction of all, and espeaally of the crown prince 
Rudradeva, for, on the death of Prola II, Rudradeva made Gamgadhara a 
mmister of state, bestowed on him the vnttis (lands) pertainmg to that myogavi 
(office), and presented to him a palanqum {andalatn), white parasols, jew^> 
omtments, and clothes ^ Gamgadhara was a minister of pious mchnations He 

» m, lu, p 90 “ Corptts, 56, V 10 

sibid.v 15 The English rendenng of this verse in the Coi^w (p lyj) is faulty 
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bmlt several temples in the capital and other places in the kingdom, founded 
an agfahara of the Brahmans, and probably also was the benefactor who con- 
structed a tank called Gamgachiya-<rAer«i/« near the temple of Prasanna-Ke§ava 
at Anumakonda * Another minister of the crown of whom mention is 
made in the inscriptions was Malh Nayaka, who made a gift to a temple at 
Panugal m the Nalgonda district to acquire merit for his royal master He 
fiel d the importent office of tantrapala or war mmister * The Stvayogasaram 
discloses the names of two other officers, Peda Mallana and Chma Mallana, 
sons of Nanagaurya of the Induluri family, who held positions of great 
responsibihty in the state The former was the governor of the newly built 
capital of Orugallu and the latter the peda-samprati or chief accountant. 
These two officers deserve to be remembered, for their descendants rose to 
positions of high distmction under Rudradeva’s successors, whom they 
served with steadfast loyalty and devotion 

Rudra was a patron of art and letters. Inheriting, as he did, through his 
ancestors the architectural tradition of the Western Qialukyas, the former 
overlords of his family, he dehghted m building magnificent temples m his 
dominions, dedicated to the god Siva to whose worship he was speaally 
devoted It is stated m the GanapeSvaram inscnption cited above that he 
built m the towns of the enemies whom he destroyed a number of celebra- 
ted temples called Rudre^varams, called of course after his own name It is 
probable that the famous Thousand-Pillar temple (the Veyi-stambhala-gudi) 
at Anumakonda, the presidium of which is known as Rudresvara, was also 
built by him The kmg’s eicample was followed m this respect by his ministers, 
his officers, and his nobles and their famihes It was also customary for people 
to erect temples in groups of three {trtkiita) dedicated to Siva m the names 
of their rektives to perpetuate their memory and to acquire merit for 
them These temples were generously endowed with donations of land, and 
permanent arrangements were made to carry on daily worship and the per- 
formance of Agamic rites in them Thus many splendid fanes built m the 
Chalukyan style rose all over the country, and as a consequence Tehngana 
became justly famous as a ventable land of temples. 

Rudradeva was a great patron of learning, he subsidized men of letters 
and encouraged them to pursue their calling. In the Pillalamar fi inscription 
of Nami Reddi dated A D 1195 he is described as the resort and refuge of 
learned men, who regarded him with much affection 3 He was known, accord- 
ing to his Dakshammam mscription dated ad 1186, by the title Vtttaya- 
'vihhiishana (he whose adornment is modesty) ♦ Indeed the authorship of a 
work on rajamtt called Nifisdram is sometimes ascribed to him on the 
authonty of an apocryphal verse found in one of the manuscripts of 

‘ Corpm.v Z1 * Ibid. 33 3 Ibid, 38, v 3 
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Baddcna’s NilUaslramiUavalr, but it is extremely doubtful whether this 
treatise was actually composed by him, since, in the verse of the Nttiia- 
sUatmtkiavah cited above, Prataparudra and not Rudra is said to have been 
Its author. 


Mahadeva 

(a.d. 1195/6-98/9) 

Rudra left no issue, and so after his death in the war with the Yada\as of 
Dev.agiri, his >ounger brother Mahadeva ascended the throne, and ruled the 
kingdom for a short period of about three jears Only one single damaged 
and fragmentarj record of his time has come to light so far, and this gives 
little or no information about the events of his reign.' As for the accounts of 
his rule embodied in the inscriptions of his successors, these arc too vagueand 
general to have much \ alue for the historian, and offer practically no authen- 
tic information about his activities The tradition prcscr\ cd in the PratSpa- 
f/w/Z/ww// represents him as a doughtj warrior who insaded the Stuna 
Icingdom and perished in an attack on Dc\agiri, die Scuna capital, w'hilc 
fighting seated on the back of an elephant = This storj is partly corroborated 
by the evidence of the Ycnanndala inscripuon dated ^ 1172 (a d 1249-50), 
in winch It is stated that Mahadeva fell asleep in a great batde on the two 
temples of a female elephant and awoke to find lumsclf rccbmng on the 
bosom of a celestial nymph.^ The contemporary and near contemporary 
inscriptions of the SCuna kings refer to victories w on bj them or their pre- 
decessors over a Tclunga king. Their evidence, how'cvcr, is not consistent 
Whereas in some records of Singhana he is spoken of as the uprooter of 
the water-lily, diat is, the head of die Tclunga king, the conqueror of the 
Tclunga king, and die cstablishcr subsequendy of the Tclunga king on 
his dirone,^ die same acts arc attributed in others not to Singhana but to 
his fadicr Jaitugi or Jaitrapiila I In the Bhaw'al inscription of Singhana 
dated AD 1222-3 It IS stated diat Jaitrapiila, die ocean of compassion, 
made Ganapati, whose hfc had been spared in batde, the lord of the Andhra 
country s According to the Paithan copper-plate grant of Ramachandra, 
dated ad. 1271, Jaitugi (Jaitrapala) slew' the king of Tnkalinga (an obwous 
mistake for Tnlmga due to confusion caused by die similarity of names) 
in batde, rescued Ganapati from his prison, and made him lord of the 
land ® As no Telunga king cither suffered death or began to rule during 
the time of Singhana, the events referred to in the Seuna mscnptions can- 
not have taken place in his reign (ad 1210-47) Jaitugi or Jaitrapala, 
who ascended the throne m A d i 191, ruled until a d. 1210, and durmg this 

* Corpus, ij * Pra/fl^-r/wrf/rcwff (Saivagranthamala, Warangal), pp 4®“4' 
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period Rudra was killed, if we can depend upon the evidence of Hemadri, in 
a battle with Jaitrapala in A d 1196, Mahadeva, who succeeded him on the 
throne, lost his hfe in a battle with the Seunas in A D 1 199, and his son Gana- 
pati succeeded him m the same year It is therefore certam that the inadents 
mentioned in the inscriptions ated could only have taken place during the 
reign of Jaitugi I It is not unhkely that Singhana, as the heir apparent of his 
father, partiapated m the fight with the Kakatiyas and took an active part 
in effectmg the release from prison and the restoration of Ganapati to his 
kmgdom, and that perhaps was the reason for his assumption of the titles 
Telmgaraya-hrah-kamal-otpatana and Telmgaraja-sfhapan-dcharya. 

The Seuna inscriptions do not, however, throw any hght on the identity 
of the Telunga king whose head was cut off by Jaitugi As both Rudra and 
Mahadeva were killed by him in battle these records may be taken to refer 
to the death of either The fact that, m almost all these epigraphs, the cutting 
off of the head of the Telunga king is coupled with the release of Granapati 
from prison and his restoration to his kingdom, demands attention It clearly 
indicates that the kmg who was skm was the immediate predecessor of 
Ganapati, that is, his father, Mahadeva It is therefore more hkely that 
Ganapati accompamed his father rather than his uncle to the battle However 
this may be, there is no doubt that the short reign of Mahadeva ended m 
disaster, and that as a consequence the country was thrown into confusion 

Mahadeva had, besides his son Ganapati, two daughters, Melambika or 
Mailama and Kundambika,* both of whom were given m marriage to the 
Natavadi chief Rudra, son of Buddha The marriage of his two daughters 
with this Natavadi prmce, Rudra, shows that Mahadeva adhered to the pohcy 
of friendship and mtermarnage with the feudatory famili es initiated by his 
predecessor Mahadeva was a staunch Saiva by faith, he was a disaple of the 
sage Dhruvesvara from whom he had learnt the Dkarma Though he had 
acquired, by the grace of the Lord of Gaun, the sovereignty of the earth, he 
IS said to have ‘cared not a straw for it, and to have become one completely 
engrossed m the worship of the lotus feet of the god Siva’ * In spite, however, 
of his alleged mdifference to worldly power and possessions, he showed no 
lack of interest m the protection of his kmgdom, and never hesitated, when 
the call of duty came, to sacrifice his hfe m defence of it 


Ganapatideva 

(ad 1199-1261) 

Ganapati’ s captivity The death of Mahadeva and the captivity of Ganapati, 
his son and heir to the throne, at Devagin, led to the outbreak of disorders 
in the kmgdom The nobles rose m revolt, and the rulers of the neighbourmg 
’ -Wf, X, 254, 204of i905,TheKB^fl/|yaJa»/r^;^fl,App No 14 ® Corpus, 
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states invaded the country. Of the foreign invaders who appeared at this time, 
the names of only two, long Nagati whose identity has otherwise not yet 
been estabhshed, and the Choja emperor Kulottunga III, arc known The 
latter, according to one of his inscriptions, ‘subdued the Vadugus (Tclugus) 
who were fierce in war and (thus) brought VLngtd-mandalam under his sway’ ' 
Kulottunga III effected his entry into Warangal by lavish babery and gifts of 
gold But Rcchcrla Rudra, the commander-in-chief of the previous ruler, 
saved tlic kingdom from ^sintcgration. ‘He forsooth cut off the head of a 
haughty feudatory, and set it up for public view, stuck upon the top of a 
lofty flag-staff, as a scarecrow to frighten the flocks of these wild beasts that 
arc hostile langs ICing Nagati, threatened by the pennons fluttering from 
the lances of Rudra’s army, speedily took to flight Kulottunga m evidently 
followed lus example ‘When the fortune of the Kakati through error had 
set her foot among many sharp tliorns, he (Rudra) himself by the might of his 
arm forably crushed and removed tlicm and verj' firmly estabhshed her m 
security. Rudra appears to have taken the reins of government into his own 
hands in the absence of lus master, for the titles Kskattya-rajya-hhSra-dlmur^a 
and Kdkati-rdjya-samar/ha* assoaated with his name clearly show that he 
carried on tlic admimstration in the name of his lord and sovereign 

Ganapati was soon released from prison and sent back to rule his kingdom 
Since lus reign is usually reckoned as bcgixuung in a d. 1199, his incarcera- 
tion cannot have lasted very long. The arcumstanccs in which he was set 
free are not definitely known. The Scuna inscnptions, no doubt, attribute 
his regauung of freedom to the compassion felt for him by the Yadava 
monarch Jaitrapala Sympathy and generosity may indeed have played their 
part, but pohti^ considerations must also have weighed with the Yadava m 
setting the youthful captive at hbcrtjf He probably desired to secure him- 
self against an attack from the east in the event of a conflict with the Hoy- 
salas in the south. The aggressive pohc}'^ of Ballala IT, who had already 
wrested from him a large part of the Northern Karnataka, must have made 
him apprehensive regarding the safety of his southern frontier 

The reign of Ganapati, though it began under unfavourable circumstances, 
was destined to become one of the most brilhant epochs m the history of the 
Andhra country Ganapati was an energetic monarch, and during his long 
reign of sixty-ihree years he brought under his sway by war or diplomacy 
almost the whole land inhabited by the Telugu-speakuig peoples The 
pohtical disintegration which followed the dismemberment of the Western 
Chalukyan and Chola empires rendered his task comparatively easy The 
coimtry was subjected to the authonty of numerous petty chiefs engaged in 
constant internecme warfare for self-aggrandizement. The chiefs of Velanadu 

• Inscnpttons of fhe ’Pudukkotfai State, 163, 166, K A Nilakanfa Sastrl, Colas, u, laj, i33> * 4 * 
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demand attention first. Although their power dechned after the death of 
Choda II about ad ii8i, inscriptions at Daksharamam, Pithapuram, and 
Srikurmam indicate that PrithvKvara’s authority over the northern portion 
of the maritime Andhra country remamed intact until the time of his death 
aboutA,D, 1210.* Some of the loyal subordinates of his family in the Divi island 
and its neighbourhood acknowledged his suzerainty and helped him in his 
wars,- though rulmg their own fiefs as independent princes A tradition pre- 
served in the Telugu Stthliasana-hStrwihka of Goparaju, a work composed 
in the early fifteenth century A.D , represents PrithvKvara as rulmg from his 
ancestral capital Tsandavolu in the Krishna district.^ The evidence of the 
inscriptions, as well as literary tradition, thus bears testimony to the con- 
tmuance of the rule of the Velanap family over part, if not the whole, of 
the coastal Andhra country. Their authority, such as it was, must have been 
hmited by the power of numerous autonomous or semi-autonomous petty 
feudal states which honeycombed the country. The chiefs of Kolanu or 
Sarasipuri ruled over the region round the Kolair lake The Qiagis of Gudi- 
metta held sway over parts of the Krishna tract in the mterior, and the 
Natavadis over the territory along the nonhem bank of the same river now 
mcluded m the Kambhanunct ^strict of the old Hyderabad State. The 
Kotas, and the Telugu Chojas of Komdena, governed parts of the present 
Guntur region and farther south lay the Telugu Choja kingdom of Ncllore, 
comprismg the Nellorc and Cuddapah distncts of the Andhra Pradesh, 
and the major portion of the Chmglcput district of the Madras State with 
the aties of Nellore and Kanchi as dtemate capitals. The petty chiefs of 
£ruva, a small tract of territory at the junction of the Nellore, Guntur, and 
Kumool distncts, acknowledged the supremacy of the Nellore Cholas, 
whilst several rmnor prmapalities flounshed m the Cuddapah and Kurnool 
marches And m the north-east the Gangas of Kahnga were supreme m parts 
of that country Such was the political state of the Andhra country at the 
moment when Ganapati at length took the rems of the government of the 
kmgdom into his own hands 

Ganapati and PpthviJvara. The poUcy which he had to follow in dealmg with 
these states had already been marked out by his predecessors Both Prola II 
and Rudra had chenshed imperial designs, they desired, as we have pomted 
out above, to bring under their rule not only TeUngana but also the coastal 
districts, and to establish their hegemony over the whole of the Andhra 
country Though they were completely successful in reduemg Tehngana, yet 
their attempts to expand their dommion towards the south and the east met 

* EI,iv,pp \xoo,Uack MSS El/io/’sColleettons, p 133, No jj.AR, 
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with failure, owing largely to the opposition of the Velanafi chiefs who 
were then ruhng the maritime tracts as the nominal representatives of the 
Chalukya-Chola emperors in the south. The power of the Velanap chiefs, 
however, dcchned after the death of Chodall about a. d i i 8 i, andPrithvIsvara^ 
Choda II’s grandson, appears at that time to have cxcrascd some sort of 
authority over his ancestral lungdom; but he was not strong enough to 
check the turbulence of the nobihty or to stem the forces of disintegration 
Ganapati scixcd his opportunity and invaded the coastal districts with strong 
forces in die year a.d. 1 201, accompanied by all the subordinate chiefs whom 
he could muster, such as the Kotas, Natavadis, and Malyalas. He first attacked 
Bezwada which stood on the eastern frontier of the Kakadya kingdom An 
inscription of the Natavadi prince, Vakkadimalla Rudra, found in the Kana- 
kadurga-w/7;;//7/)/7 at the foot of the Indraklla hill and dated A d 1201, indicates 
the presence of Natavadi troops, and presumably also those of theKakatlyas, 
in the aty at that time * Bezwada was soon captured, and the invaders pro- 
ceeded eastwards to the island of Divi, near the mouth of the Knshna, then 
the headquarters of the Ayya chiefs, who held sway over the fertile tracts of 
the delta These Ayya clucfs did not submit without stubborn resistance. 
Trusting to the strong fortifications of their island fortress, they stoutly 
opposed the advance of tlie invaders but were finally obliged to surrender 
and to see their rich and beautiful capital plundered by the enemy In recogm- 
tion of the meritorious services rendered by the Malyala chief Chaunda, 
Ganapati conferred on him, as stated in the Kondiparti inscription dated 
Saka 1125 (a D 1203), the title of DvipJ-lm/itaka, otDlxn-churakara, that is ‘the 
plunderer of the island of Dvipi or Dlvi’.^ Ganapati, however, did not annex 
the conquered territory to his kingdom, for he was an astute pohtiaan, and 
understood that by adopting a pohey of concihation he would be able to 
build up his power on permanent foundations He therefore dealt lemently 
with the vanquished Ayya chiefs, he not only restored their possessions but 
contracted marital relations with them by marrj'ing Naramba and Peramba, 
the two daughters of Ay}'a Pina Chodi, and took their brother Jaya or Jayapa 
into his service It is not improbable that as a consequence of these victories 
not only Divi but also the whole of Velanadu, as is in fiict stated in the 
Ganapesvaram inscription dated ad 121 i, fell into the hands of Ganapati at 


this time 3 

Although PrithvKvara was regarded, at least in name, as the ruler of the 
coastal region, his authority, as has already been stated, was confined to a part 
of It The provenance of hiis various msctiptions is proof that only the tern- 
tory between Daksharamam in the East Godavari district to ^rlkurmam in 
the Srikakulam district was actually under his sway What happened m the 


* El, VI, No 15, p 159 
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Kanchi must have taken place at this time. It was obviously directed against 
Manuma Siddhi I, who seems to have forfeited his throne as a consequence 
of his defeat. The victorious Chola monarch entrusted the kingdom to 
Manuma Siddhi’s younger brother Nalla §iddhi and returned home in 
triumph. Inscriptions of Nalla Siddhi ranging m datefrom a d. 1187 to 1204, 
found scattered in various localities withm the Nellore kmgdom, show that 
he remamed loyal to his suzerain * Subsequently government passed mto the 
hands of his younger brother Tammu Siddhi, who seems to have usurped 
the throne and held it unul a.d 1207-8. Tikka, the son of Manuma Siddhi I, 
who considered himself to be the rightful heir to the throne, sohated 
Ganapati’s help to regain his patrimony. As already mentioned, he jomed 
forces with Ganapati who was then wagmg war on the Velanati ktng 
Prithvlsvara, and helped him to slay the latter m battle. In return for this help, 
Ganapati, after reducmg Velanandu to submission, marched agamst Nellore, 
and having put Tammu Siddhi and his supporters to flight,^ installed Tikka 
on the throne of his ancestral kingdom and returned home, as stated m the 
Chebrolu mscription ated above, by way of Tamrapurl 
Tikka, whom Ganapati had mstalled on the throne of Nellore, was mdeed 
an able and warlike prince, but owing to the aggressions of powerful neigh- 
bours he was not inftequently hard put to it to defend his frontiers and pre- 
serve the mtegnty of his kmgdom. It was probably for this reason that he 
propitiated Kulottunga III by acknowledgmg his supremacy,^ though he had 
himself come to power with the help of the Kakatiya monarch by ousting 
his uncle, who was himself a loyal feudatory of the Chola emperor Tikka 
had to face, early m his reign, a Seuna mvasion which tiireatened to destroy' 
his power, followmg this he lost Kanchi and his other possessions m the 
Tac^ country as a result of the political disorders prevailmg there, though 
he acknowledged the supremacy of the Chola kmg Kulottunga HE, and kept 
on friendly relations with him. The total absence of any mscriptions of his 
between ad. 1215 and 1228 seems to mdicate that durmg these years he had 
agam been driven from the throne. Tikka, accordmg to contemporary Tdugu 
hterature and the Telugu Choja mscriptions, is said to have vanqmshed his 
enemies smgle-handed by his own efforts without any help from alhes, de- 
feated the Seuna army m the battle fought at Kurumulur m the Cuddapah 
district, and made prisoners of all their horsemen There is reason to beheve, 
however, that Tikka actually owed his success, at least m part, if not wholly, 
to tile hdp sent to him by Ganapati In an mscription of Mattevada m the 
Warangal district, dated ad 1228, Ganapati is said to have plundered a 
Chola capital which was m all probabihty Kanchi.® A more exphat reference 
to his achievements m this direction is furmshed by the GanapeSvaram 
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epigraph of ^zyorsenapatt dated ad 125 i, in which it is stated that Ganapati, 
having easily subdued the Qiola, the Kdinga, the Seuna, the Brihat-Kama- 
taka, and the Lata . made the whole country of Velanandu his own together 
with Dvipa * It may be noted that all the kings mentioned here, cxceptmg the 
Lata, were rulers of South Indian kingdoms Evidently Tikka had to face 
a combination of the kings mentioned above; and he naturally seems to have 
appealed to his old fnend for help It was under these arcumstances that 
Ganapati proceeded to the south at the head of his army and having van- 
quished and driven out the assoaated kings he re-estabhshed Tikka at Nellorc 
and Kanchl Tikka appears to have appomted on this occasion tlie Kayastlia 
Gangaya Sahmi, a brother-in-law of Ambadeva I, one of Ganapati’s vassals, 
as the Governor of Upper-Pakanadu to strengthen his position in tlie in- 
terior of his kingdom. Tikka’s troubles, however, were by no means at an 
end His interests clashed with those of tlie Hoysalas, and he was soon in- 
volved in a war with them 

The statement of Tikkana Somayaji in the introduction to his Ntrt'achan- 
Ottara Ramajanam that Tikka by inflicting a defeat on Kamata Somes vara 
estabhshed his own power, and having without difficulty restored tlie Chola 
to his throne, assumed his (SomeSvara’s) title of Chola-sthapan-ackaiya or *the 
establisher of Chola’, shows clearly that he had embarked on the war on 
behalf of the Chola emperor Rajaraja HI. The details of this war arc not known, 
but It IS clear that Tikka mardied to the south at the head of his army and 
killed Narasihma II in battle at Jambai m A D 1259, defeated in the next year 
Narasimha’s son Somelvara who had attacked him to avenge the deatli of lus 
father, and assumed the title of Choh-sthapanScharya^ which he bore tliere- 
aftcr * We have at present no information to show whether Tikka received 
any help from Ganapati in his war on tlie Hoysalas It is not, however, un- 
hkely that Ganapati took part in this conflict also ; for the Hoysalas, who were 
then in the heyday of their power, could hardly have been defeated by the 
unaided efforts of a minor chief like Tikka. Of this, however, there is as yet no 
evidence and in default of further mtelUgcncc die entire credit for the victory 
must be asenbed to tlie prowess of Tikka himself 

Kalwga Expedttton After lus victory over Pntlivi§vara, Ganapati naturally 
desired to brmg the latter’s possessions in Kafinga under his rule. He tlicrc- 
forc sent an army into that country to reduce it to subjection The conquest 
of die coastal districts to die cast of Warangal, mcluding die powerful prina- 
pality of Kolanu (Sarasi- or Kamalakarapurl) as well as diat of Kajinga, v as 
effected, according to the Stvqyogasara, a fifteenth-century treatise on Vira- 
San-a dicology, in the course of a single campaign under the command of 
Induluri Soma Pradhani, one of the mimstcrs of Ganapati ^ The available 

’ E/, in, p 91 
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epigraphic evidence does not lend colour to this account. The Kakatiya 
conquest of the coastal Andhra and Kalinga appears, on the contrary, to have 
been effected piecemeal Kolanu did not, as a matter of fact, come under the 
Kakatiya power until a.d. 1231, several years after Ganapati’s invasion of 
Kahnga. Bhima, ifie Telugu Chola chief of Emva, who must have been a 
contemporary of Ganapati, appears to have joined the expedition, for in a 
verse m the Talla-Prodduturu mscription of Jagatapi Gangadeva dated $ 

1 244 (ad 13 22-3), it IS stated that Bhima conquered several places situated in 
Vengi, Orissa, and the Bastar State in the Madhya Pradesh * Bhima was a 
petty chief who could scarcely have carried out all these successful raids 
entirely with his own resources. He must have joined, hke other nobles and 
soldiers of fortune, the Kakatiya army, and have partiapated m Ganapati’s 
campaigns in the districts mentioned above Besides these, Rajanayaka, tke 
cottunander of the Recherlas, accompamed the expedition and distinguished 
lumself during the campaign ^ 

The expedition probably set out from some base on the hanks of the 
Godavari and havmg entered Kahnga, conquered the Madiyas and the 
Twelve Manmyas, that is, the country extending as far as the frontiers of 
the present Madhya Pradesh and Onssa Tekkah was captured, and a great 
battle was fought at Bokkera m the Aska of the Ganj'am district, in 
which a famous warrior who bore the title of Godhumarati was killed with all 
his followers ^ Another engagement took place near Udayagiri in the Peda- 
kimidi Agency, Padiyaraya, the ruler of the place, was put to flight, and the 
fort was taken * Godhumarati and Padiyaraya have not yet been identified 
It IS not unhkely that they were subordinates of the Eastern Ganga king, 
Rajaraja III, who was ruhng over Kalmga at this time. The Kakatiya army 
next marched into Bastar, reduced Chakrakota, and crossmg the Godavari 
took possession of Manthena on the south bank of the nver,s and having 
' thus completed the conquest of the hill tracts, the army finally returned 
in triumph to Daksharamam, where Rajanayaka, the commander of the 
Recherla forces, endowed, as a thank-offenng, a perpetual lamp in the temple 
of the god Bhimesvara, on Sunday, Vai^akha, su ii, S 1134 (29 April, a d 
1212) ^ 

G^apati’s expedition agamst Kahnga was no doubt a brilhant demonstra- 
tion of his mili tary strength, but it produced no material results No trace of 
the Kakatiya rule has so far been discovered to the north of Daksharamam 
The Eastern Gangas with whom Ganapati’s army must have come into con- 
flict d uring die expedition soon asserted their authority, as will be shown 
immediately, and shook off all traces of his expedition against them 

* JBAara//, XV, part 1, pp 143 ff * ^ HAS, No 3,p 18, JIT, iv, 117, 261 of 1893 
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Kammanadu The affeirs of Kammanadu demanded immediate attention. 
Some of the chiefs m the district, most probably the Telugu Cholas of Kom- 
dena, appear to have defied Ganapati*s authority and begun to rule as inde- 
pendent prmces. Opih Siddhi, a soon of the Pottapi branch of the Telugu 
Chola family, was commissioned by Ganapati to reduce them to obedience 
and to bring the entire district under his sway Opih Siddhi accomphshed 
the task to the entire satisfection of his mMter and obtained the governorship 
of the territory from him as a reward for his services.* The Chakranarayana 
prmces who were rulmg over Addanki and its neighbourhood seem to have 
been conquered about die same time. Though direct proof of this is lackmg, 
the provenance of Ganapati’s numerous inscnptions leaves no room for 
doubt that this region also passed into his hands before a d 1217-18 ^ 

Eastern Ganga Incursion Rajaraja HI, who was rulmg m Kajinga at the time 
of Ganapati’s mvasion, died soon afterwards. His son Ananga (Amyanka) 
Bhima HI, who succeeded him m ad 1211, freed his country from the 
KSkatiya yoke, and penetrated mto Ganapati’s territories as far west as the 
frontier of Vengi before his 8th year (a d. J217) In an mscription at Daksha- 
ramam dated m that year he claims to have already effected the dehverance 
of the Trayi-vasundhariy that is, the Trikahnga country ^ Ananga Bhima III 
was an ambitious monarch, he was not satisfied with the eiqiulsion of the m- 
vaders from his native country but was desirous of effectmg the conquest of 
the fertile land of Vengi Circumstances do not seem to have favoured the 
immediate prosecution of his designs He had therefore to bide his time, 
awaiting a smtable opportumty for launchmg an expedition agamst that 
country 

Conquest of Kolanu It may be noted here that Vengi, or at least a large part 
of It, remamed mdependent until A d 1230 under the Kolanu chiefs who had 
their headquarters at Kolanu or Sarasipun Mahamandalel vara Kolani Kesava- 
deva, who came to the throne m a d 1192, held sway over the country 
for thirty-six years until A d 1228 ^ It was probably after the death of that 
chief that Amyanka Bhima III, considermg that the time was now propitious 
for reahzmg lus long cherished desire, resolved to attempt the subjugation 
of Vengi The Kakatiya armies were at that time busy m the south wagmg 
war agamst the Hoysalas and other southern rulers on behalf of the Telugu 
Choda Tikka of Nellore. In order to ensure the success of his enterprise, 
Amyanka Bhima appears to have espoused the cause of the Velanati chiefs 
Kulottunga Blj^dra Choda and Gonka, descendants of Velanati Prithvis- 
vara, and to have dispatched his army to effect the final conquest of 
Vengi JesiSjaka, the son of Khadgasiniha, the commander-m-chief of his 

* Sn , VI, 628 { AR , 183 of 1899) * m , a , O 17 , 45, lu, O 139 
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forces, arrived mA.D. 1230 at Dakshammam, where he busied himself with 
carrying out repairs to the temple of the god BhimeSvara His arrival 
at Daksharamam was in fact the prelude to the outbreak of the war, and dur- 
ing the neirt three years he was fully engaged m accomphshing his purpose i 
Ganapati did not remain indifferent to the aggressive activities of the 
Kalinga king As soon as he had installed Tikka m Kanchl m a.d 1228, he 
recalled his army from the south and concerted measures for the expulsion 
of the Kalingas from Vengl and for bringmg that country under his control. 
He dispatched an army under Indulun Soma Pradham, and Eruva Bhima, 
Kalapa Nayaka, and Malyala Hemadri Reddi who seem to have accom- 
pamed him, rendered him valuable assistance A study of the find-sites of the 
Kakatiya inscriptions shows that the process of the conquest began as early 
as A.D 1231. An epigraph of Ganapati engraved on a piUar in the temple of 
Pall^vara at Iragavaram in the West Godavan district and dated ad 1231 
shows that Kolanu was conquered by him m that year 2 Velanati Gonka, 
who suffered a defeat at the hands of Malyala Hemadri Reddi, took to flight ^ 
Kulottunga Rajendra Choda appears to have surrendered at discretion, for 
Kalapa Nayaka, who, according to an mscription dated ad 1254, was ap- 
pomted governor of Vengi, claims to have been the saviour of Kulottunga 
Rajendra Qi 6 da .4 What happened after this is not known. The death of 
Ananga Bhima HI during the course of that year, or early in the next, led 
perhaps to the suspension of hostihties 
The Eastern Ganga attacks on the Kakatiya dommions did not, however, 
cease with Ananga Bhima’s death, for his son and successor, Narasxmha I, 
who ascended the throne in A d 1238, followed his father’s aggressive pohcy 
In the Vallahhahhyudayatn, a late Telugu rendering of the Sanskrit Srikakuh- 
Mahatmyam^ the sthala-puranam of Snkakujam in the Knshna district, it is 
stated that Narasimha sent a military eiqjedition against Kanchi under the 
command of his foster brother, Dandanayaka Anantapala, and that the latter 
halted at Srikakolanu durmg his march to erect a temple to the god Telugu 
Vallabha (Andhra Vishnu), and thence proceeded to Kanchi, where after 
defeating his enemies and exacting tribute from them he set up a pillar of 
victory describmg his exploits and then returned home in triumph® No 
record of Anantapala has so far been discovered, therefore, the informatiofl 
fiimished by the sthala-puramm cannot be verified at present 

Ganapati, who had been preoccupied with the affairs of the western 
Andhra country at the time of Narasimha’s mvasion, having setded these 
to his satisfaction, sent his army across the Godavari, and attacked the Eastern 
Ganga territories on the northern side of that river Not much is known about 
* AR, 430, of i 8 g},SII, IV, I2J2, AR, 357 A of 1893 

® This inscription which has been copied by Mr M Somaiekhara Satma remains yet to 
pubhshed ^ SII, iv, 1333, AR, 2S3 of ryoj 
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this invasion, since the information avaikble on the subject is eictremely 
scanty. The Nandalur inscapuon of Manuma Siddhi n dated A D 1257-8 
merely alludes to it. It is stated therem that Manuma Siddhi 11 , desirous of 
acquiring the friendship of Ganapati, joined him with his forces on the banks 
of the Godavan where he fought a great battle with the Kalingas and forced 
them to retreat into their own country ' It must have been on this occasion 
that PadikamuBoppadeva of the Chalukyan&miiy, who was atthattime paffa- 
sdhm and sakalasmadhipaU m the service of Ganapatideva, slew m battle on 
the Godavari Gontun Nagadeva,^ a ponce whose estate lay on the banks of 
the Krishna. Inscriptions show that the Gonturi chiefs Nagadeva and 
Narayanadeva were ruhng somewhere in the neighbourhood of Bezwada at 
the time of Natasimha’s invasion.^ They probably jomed him and made com- 
mon cause with him against Ganapati; but they must have shared his defeat 
and probably lost their possessions in consequence As a result of this victory 
the Kakatiya power remamed undisturbed in the Godavari valley until the 
end of Ganapati’s reign. 

Ganapaffs Southern ^Expedition The state of affairs m the south underwent 
a sudden change with the death of Tikka in A d 1248. The kmgdom of 
Nellore was plunged into anarchy. Ganapati was soon called upon to mter- 
vene and to restore peace and order On the death of Tikka the succession 
to the throne of Nellore was m dispute. The prinapal claimants were Tikka*s 
son hhinuma Siddhi 11 and a certam Vijaya or Vijaya-Gan^gopala, a pnnce 
whose relationship with the Nellore branch of the Telugu Chola royal 
family is uncertain. On the death of Tikka, Vijaya seked the Chingleput and 
North Arcot districts then mduded, m the kmgdom of Nellore, leaving only 
the northern parts of it, compnsmg the present Nellore and Cuddapah dis- 
tricts, in the possession of his nvaL To strengthen his position he then 
entered into an alliance with tihe kings ofDrilvida and Karnataka The former 
was no doubt the Chola monarch, ^jaraja HE or his co-regent Rajendra HI, 
who had been recognized as heir apparent to the Chola throne m A.D. 1246 
and had since then been virtual rulerof all the Chola domimons The Karna - 
tafca was certainly ViraSome^ara(A.D 1234-5-60) Though he was assisted 
in the administration of his Karnataka and Tamil possessions by his two sons 
Narasimha III and Vira Ramanatha respectively, he yet wielded supreme 
power over his entire kmgdom imtil the very end of his reign. Somesvara 
must have welcomed the proferred alliance with Vijaya-Gandagopala, sin ce 
it gave him an opportunity to re-estabhsh his hegemony over Conjeevaram 
and its neighbouAood. Havmg thus strengthened hirnsdf^ Vijaya-Ganda- 
gopala appears to have made an attempt to extend his authority northwards 

* AR ^ 580 of 1907 
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into the Nellote district.* At the same time a rebelhon, headed hjPadthdris 
Bayyana and Tikkana, broke out m Nellore agamst Manuma Siddhi H, 
who was, as a consequence, driven from his capital ^ Takkarasa Ganga, better 
known by his title Rakkasa Ganga, a saon of the Kalukada branch of the 
Vaidumba family, attacked Manuma Siddhi’s terntory in the Cuddapah 
district and havmg defeated Gangaya Sahim, the commander of Manuma’s 
forces, and ousted him from his governorship, annexed his terntones^ 
Manuma Siddhi II thus became, as a consequence of a combination of cir- 
cumstances which he could not control, a long without a kmgdom, he there- 
fore appealed to Ganapati for help In his loyal mmister, the famous Telugu 
poet, Tilckana, he had an able advocate Tikkana’s fame as the greatest 
Telugu poet of the age had already spread to the most remote comers of the 
Andhra country, '^en, therefore, he visited Warangal, he was warmly 
received by Ganapati, who on hearing the errand on which the poet came, 
readily agreed to help his master Manuma Siddhi and sent a powerful army 
^ under his general Samanta Bhoja to the south to implement his promise. The 
outstandmg events of the campaign are briefly described in an undated epi- 
graph at Nayampalh m the Guntur district The Kakatiya army set out, 
accordmg to this record, on an eiqjedition charged with the conquest of the 
southern countries.'^ It reduced Nellore to ashes, played a game of baU with 
the heads of all its opponents who had joined the Padthans Bayyana and 
Tikkana, and having entered VitvnPii-mandala captured Kulottunga Rajendra 
Choda and received a gift of elephants from the king of Nellore The Kulot- 
unga Rajendra Choda referred to m this mscnption is beheved by some to 
have been identical with the Chola kmg, Rajendra Chola HI, and if so, he 
must have been a difierent person from the prmce of the same name whom 
Malyala Hemadri Reddi defeated m Kalinga m A r> 1237 s However this 
may be, it must have been during the course of this expedition that Manuma 
Siddhi n defeated at Prayeru, 1 e Palaiyaru in the Tanjore distflct, the com- 
bmed armies of the kmgs of Dravida and Karnataka and of Vijaya-Ganda- 
gopala ® Although Tikkana claims entire credit for this victory for lus master, 
the part played by the Kakatiya army cannot justly be overlooked If it was 
Rajendra Chola III who was taken prisoner by Ganapati, as contended by 
some. It IS more likely that he fell mto the hands of the enemy after his 
defeat at Palaiyaru than at any other time or place The enemy’s foras 
havmg been shattered on the battlefielcl of Palaiyaru, Samanta Bhoja 
turned back, and marching towards Kanchi captured that aty without 
difficulty. 

* m, ai. SI, 8 
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Ganapatt m Western Andhra. The victory obtained in the battle of Palaiyaru 
anf^ the capture of Kanchi by Satnanta Bh5ja in ad. 1250 do not seem 
to have produced any permanent results, smce the provenance of Vijaya- 
Gandagopala’s mscriptions leaves no room for doubt that he soon recovered 
his hold over Kanchi and its neighbourhood, and continued to rule there 
until AD 1282 * What enabled him to regain his authority without difficulty 
was doubtless the preoccupation of Manuma Siddhi II and Ganapati with the 
affairs of the Western Telugu country Rakkasa Ganga had, as may be remem- 
bered, defeated Gangaya Sahim, the Kayastha chief, whom Choda Tikka had 
appointed as the commander of his forces in Upper-Pakanadu, and had seized 
the territory under his rule He was supported m this enterprise by the Telugu 
Chola chief of Jagatapi-Gutti (the modem Gutti in the Anantapur district), 
who, as a consequence, assumed the title of Gandapendera-Gangaya-Sahini- 
sarvasva-batidtkara or ‘the plunderer of the entire property of Gandapendera 
Gangaya Sahim’ * Manuma Siddhi and Ganapati, after their victorious cam- 
paign m the Tamil country, marched agamst him by way of Kalahasti m the 
Quttoor district and attacked him there In the war that followed Rakkasa 
Ganga was worsted and had to surrender the territories which he had 
wrested from Gangaya Sahim Though Tikkana attributes the credit for the 
victory to the prowess of his master, Manuma Siddhi, the evidence of the m- 
scriptions clearly shows that it was not achieved without the Kakatiya support 
Gangaya Sahim, after his defeat at the hands of Rakkasa Ganga and his conse- 
quent I 0 S& of territory, jomed the service of Ganapati, who conferred on him 
the high office of bShattara-ntyog-adhtpafi, or ‘the supermtendent of seventy- 
two niyogas’ at his court 3 In an inscription at Tripurantakam, dated A D. 
I 2 J 4 , he claims to have vanqmshed Rakkasa Ganga and put him to flight + 
Gandapendera Janmgadeva, a nephew of Gangaya Sahim, and a feudatory of 
Ganapatideva and subsequently of Rudramba, evidently assisted his unde in 
die campaign agamst Rakkasa Ganga , for m a record dated a few years later in 
ADI 264 he IS said to have pursued the latter after his defeat s It follows from 
this that Ganapati had lent support to Manuma Siddhi 11 and Gangaya Sahim 
to overthrow the power of the Vaidumba chief His victory no doubt resulted 
m the reconquest of the territory seized by the Vaidumba, but Manuma 
Siddhi, to whom it had ongmally belonged, did not get it back again, he 
had to surrender it to Ganapati, who conferred it on Gangaya Sahim, 
apparently with Manuma’s consent, as a family estate, a transaction which 
is euphemistically described by Tikkana' m his Ntrvachan-Ottara-Ramayanam 
as a gift gracefully bestowed by his master on the Kayastha chief to demon- 
strate his affectionate regard for his faithful dependant * 
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Gatjapatt and the Sennas. The relations between Ganapati and his western 
neighbours the Seunas appear to have been on the whole peaceful The 
GanapeSvaram epigraph does Indeed refer to the Seuna king as one of the 
enemies conquered by him,* but the arcumstances in which he came into 
conflict with the Seunas are completely unknown. Very probably Ganapati 
lent support to his friend Choda Tikka of Nellore to ward off the Seuna 
attack on his domimons. However that may be, there is reason to beheve 
that subsequent to the battle of Kurumalur the relations between the two 
kingdoms underwent a change for the better, and that they even joined 
together to resist the attacks of the Pandyas. Among the enemies conquered 
by Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I, a king bearing the name Kshema or 
Kshemasura is mentioned in cormcxion with the Seunas.^ The identity of 
this kmg has been a matter of considerable doubt. It has however been 
suggested on the strength of the phrase Ganapatt-kshemasura, occurrmg in a 
fragmentary record on a temple at Tirupati, that he was none other than the 
Kakatiya monarch of that name.3 Accepting for the moment the soundness 
of this identification, it may be suggested that Ganapati and the Seuna king 
joined forces and attempted to check the expansion of the Pandyan power in 
the early years of the reign of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I. This is not at 
all unhkely, smce a few years later, in a.d 1263, when the Pandya kmg 
advanced on Nellore, he found arrayed against him the Telugu Qioda, the 
I^katiya, and the Arya (1 e. Seuna) forces on the batdefidd of Muttukur* 

Ganapati and the Pandas. Ganapati’s alhance with the Telugu Chola kmgs 
of Nellore mvolved him in a war with the Pandyas of Madura, who, under 
the able leadership of the famous Ja^varman Sundara Pandya I, subjugated 
between a.d 1251 and 1237 the whole of Southern India and estabhshed 
their hegemony over it. As the Telugu Chola rulers of Nellore owed alle- 
giance, even though only nonunaliy, to the Choja emperor, the Pandyas who 
had overthrown his authonty considered that as his pohtical successors they 
ought to bring the Telugu ^ola domimons also under their sway. Of the 
two Telugu Qiola chiefs who succeeded Tikka, his son, Manuma SiddhiH, 
known also as Vlra-Gandagopala, held the northern or Telugu distncts, 
whilst Vijaya-Gandagopala ruled over the southern or Tamil distncts The 
latter by reason of the proximity of his terntory to the Pandyan kingdom, and 
also on account of his alliance with the redoubtable Kadava chief, Kopperun- 
jinga, naturally became the object of their first attack The steps taken by 
Vijaya-Gandagopak to protect his domimon from the Pandyan invasion are 
not known. He ultimately had to submit to the supenor mihtary strength of 
the Pandyas and acknowledge their supremacy An inscnption at Kanchi of 

* El III, No ij,v 34>p. 87 
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Jatavarman Vira Pandya, dated a.d. 1260, shows that the Pandyas had by that 
time overcome his opposition and entered his capital * They next turned 
their attention to Nellore, but the conquest of that place was not so easily 
effected, since the attempt to reduce it involved them in a war with the 
northern powers, espea^y the Kakafiyas, with whom Vira-Gandagopala, 
otherwise known as Manuma Siddhi II, was in affiance. Apprehending the 
danger of an immment Pandyan attack on his territories, he appealed to the 
Kakatiya, the Seuna, and the Bana rulers for help. To weaken the forces of 
the enemy by means of a diversion, the Pandyas sent an expedition, consisting 
mostly of feudatory forces, into the Kakatiya kingdom. The inscriptions of 
Ra)endra Choja m, Kopperufijinga, and Vqaya-Gandagopala, who had been 
reduced to vassalage by the Pandyas, found at Tripurantakam, m the heart of 
the Kakatiya kmgdom, clearly indicate that these chieftams took part in the 
expedition ^ Kopperufijinga, who is beheved to have led the advance guard of 
the Pandyan army, penetrated as far as Daksharamam in the East Godavari 
distnct, with the object probably of estabhshmg contact with the kmg of 
Kalinga, the enemy of the Kakatiya monarch,* but he suffered a defeat at the 
hands of Ganapati and was compelled to acknowledge his suzeramty + It was 
obviously after this defeat that Kopperufijinga, on the occasion of his paying 
homage to Ganapati, was honoured by him with the decoration of vfra-pada- 
tuudra or the anUet of the heroes * Rajendta Chola III and Vijaya-Ganda- 
gopak, who probably suffered a defeat in an encounter with the Kakatiya 
nobles headed by the Kayastha chief Janmgadeva, retreated hastily towards 
their dominions. That was apparently the reason why Vikrama Pandya re- 
Imquished the idea of invading the IKkatiya kingdom, though he attributes 
It to his unwillingness to attack Ganapati who had two carps (the Pandyan 
emblems) on his face and a woman who was ruling over it with a man’s 
name® 

While the e^edition under Kopperufijinga was still in progress in the 
north, the mam Pandyan army led by at least three of their kmgs, Jatavarman 
Sundara Pmdya I, Bhuvanaikavira Vikrama Pandya, and Jatavarman Vira 
Pmdya, advanced along the coast towards Nellore. They swept away all 
opposition and reached Muttukur, a village situated near the sea at a distance 
of thirteen miles to the east of the city In a fierce engagement which took 
place here m a d 1263 Vira-Gandagopala was killed and his allie s sustamed 
a crushmg defeat and retreated towards Peraru (the Krishna) The Kakatiya 
and Seuna forces appear to have suffered terribly durmg the course of tlie t r 
retreat , their dead bodies, accordmg to the contemporary Pandyan records, lay 
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strewn over the country as far as the banks of the Peraru, and the Bana sought 
safety in the jungle.^ As a result of this victory the Telugu Chola kingdom 
of Nellore was annexed to the Pandyan empire, though its a dministra tion -was 
entrusted to the brothers of Vira-^ndagopala, who apparently were com- 
pelled to rule It as the vassals of the Pandyas * In honour of his victory, 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya celebrated vfrdblnsheka, or the anomtment, as a 
conquering hero, both at Nellore and at Kanchi, these bemg the two alternate 
capitals of the kingdom of Nellore,^ and struck a com bearmg the Pandyan 
emblem of two fishes separated by a sceptre with the legend Sundara Pdndja 
in Tamil on the reverse and the Kakatiya Boar facmg right below the symbols 
of the Sun and the Crescent Moon on the obverse * 

Inter-State Relations. Ganapati is credited m some of his mscriptions with 
victory over the longs of several other countries. The Chebrolu mscnption 
of Jayapa, for mstance, states that the Madra kmg, the Panchala, the Vi- 
deha kmg, the Hammira, the Huna, and the kmg of KaSi were supphants at his 
door 5 Similarly it is stated m the Pakhal mscnption that his heralds at each 
, assembly annovmce before him the names of the Lord of Kaii, the Kalmga, 
the Saka monarch, the Ruler of Kerala, ‘tlie (King) of Tummana, the Huna 
Kmg, the Prmce of the Kurus, the Lord of Anmarda, the Ruler of the Maga- 
dhas, the Nepala, the Chola Monarchs’ and present them to him ® Ganapati’s 
relations with the rulers of the Kafinga and ^ola countnes have already been 
noticed Of the other kmgdoms, Madra, Panchala, Videha, KaS, Magadha, 
Kuru, and Nepala were situated m the north, and all of them, excepting 
probably the last, disappeared long before the time of Ganapati , for the whole 
of Nonliem India was at the time under the rule of the Muslim Sultans of 
Delhi The Saka rule which had been confined to Western India m anaent 
times was destroyed by the Gupta emperor Chandragupta 11 Vikramaditya 
m the latter half of the fourth century a d , and the Hunas were overwhelmed 
by Yalovarman and Narasimha Gupta Baladitya early m the next Neither 
the Sakas nor the Hunas are known to have ruled subsequently m any part of 
India The mclusion of the longs of these countnes among the pnnces who 
came to pay homage to Ganapati must, therefore, be attnbuted to a hterary 
convention popular with the prasasti wnters of the penod and it may be dis- 
missed without senous consideration Tummana was situated m the Madhya 
Pradesh adjommg Telmgana, and Kerala m the extreme south on the west 
coast Anmarda has been identified with Pegu on the Burmese coast, it is 
not unhkely that Ganapati may have had mtercourse, fnendly or otherwise, 
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widi rulers of these countries Of the Hammiras, who also figure in the Seuna 
inscriptions as the opponents of Singhana, nothing is known, although they 
had been identified by some, but on very inadequate grounds, with the 
Mushms ^ 

Achtmments of Gmapatt Ganapati was the most powerful of the Kakatiya 
sovereigns. During his long reign of sixty-three years, he met with few 
reverses, except durmg the Pandyan invasion m A D 1263, though he was 
continuously engaged in warfare At the time of his accession, the Andhra 
country was in a state of complete pohtical disorganization The power of the 
Chalukya-Cholas and the Chalukyas of Kalyam had finally disappeared, 
leaving behind a congeries of feudal states, small and great, engaged m a 
confused scramble for supremacy He set before himself the task of restoring 
the pohtical umty of the country and succeeded m a large measure in accom- 
phshmg his object 

Ganapati was a good a dmini strator, he concerted measures for improvmg 
trade and industries m general, espeaally agriculture. The petty chiefs ruhng 
in the region round Motupalh had been scaring away the foreign merchants, 
who had been accustomed to frequent that harbour, by levying heavy duties 
on imports and exports and confiscating articles of merchandise which had 
been cast ashore He put an end to these exactions, and by granting special 
concessions to the merchants who came to trade in the port and taking 
measures to ensure the safety of their hves and property he attracted them 
into his domimons In consequence of this pohcy the economic prosperity 
of the country rapidly increased, whilst towns and aties became ri^ as trade 
and industry grew and prospered 

An important event in the avil administration of the country was the 
change of the capital from Anumakonda to Warangal The foundations of the 
new capital were laid, as we have mentioned above, by Ganapati’s uncle 
Rudradeva in the last years of his reign Ganapati continued his work, and bmlt 
two forts one within the other, constructed respectively of stone and of mud. 
The new fort, if we can rely on tradition, was provided with seventy-five 
bastions, each of which was guarded by a n^aka in the service of the 
king. 

Gampatt’s family Ganapati had no male issue, but he had two daughters, 
the elder called Rudramba or Rudramadevi and the younger nampH Gana- 
pamba or Ganapamadevi The former was given in marnage to a prince of the 
Eastern Chalukyan lineage caled Virabhadra, and the latter to Beta of the Kota 
family Ganapati chose his elder daughter, Rudramba, as the h etr apparent, 
and regarding her as a son, named her Rudradeva and in a d 1260 or a httle 
earher made her his co-regent. 

Gampatt’s Vassals^ Generals^ and Ministers Ganapati was assisted in his 
wars and ul the admimstcation of the kingdom by a large number of feuda- 
* Fleet DKD, Bombay Gazetteer, vol 1, pattu, p 525 
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tones, generals, ministers, and ofiSaals All of them, to whichever category 
they belonged, had to serve m the army, since the pubhc services were 
orgamzed on a military basis It is not possible, therefore, to malf f any 
distinction between avil and military properly so called because no such 
distinction existed at the time The feudatories may be divided broadly 
mto two classes, old and new. The Recherlas and the Malyalas were the oldest 
of the Kakatiya feudatories. Their fortunes, as we noted above, were Imlrpd 
up with those of the Kakatiya monarchs almost from the very be ginning , 
Rudra, the head of the Recherk family, played an important part in the 
affairs of the Kakatiya kmgdom m the opemng years of Ganapati’s reign and 
mdeed saved it from destruction. When, on the death of Kakati Rudra and 
his brollier Mahadeva in the wars witb the Seunas, and the imprisonment of 
Ganapati at Devagiri, the nobles rose in revolt and warriors from beyond the 
frontiers swept the country, Rudra stood firmly loyal and took upon himself 
the task of preserving the mtegrity of the kmgdom He drove out the foreign 
mvaders, put down the nobles with a stern hand, and governed the land until 
the return of his young master from captivity at Devagiri ^ Rajanayaka, the 
commander of his forces, followed the Kakatiya army to Kalinga when, after 
the death of the Velanati long PrithviSvara, G^apati invaded that country in 
AD. 1212, and rendered distingmshed service on several fields of batde* 
Though several other members of the Recherk family are mentioned in the 
mscriptions they do not demand any speaal notice, smce they do not seem 
to have had any considerable share m the affairs of the State Of the chiefs 
of the Malyala family, Chaumda, the son of Kata, the conqueror of Kota, 
deserves particular mention, for he took a leadmg part m the early wars of 
Ganapati with the Velanati ruler Prithvisvara The appellations dvipi-lumtdka 
and divi-churakara which are associated with his name m the mscriptions 
clearly prove that he took an active part m the overthrow of the Ayya family 
and the subjugation of Divi which was situated on the shore of the estuary 
of the river Krishna 3 

The feudatories of the second class came under the Kakatiya rule only 
durmg the time of Ganapati Of these the Ayya chiefs of Divi are the most 
noticeable Ganapati, it may be remembered, reduced the Ayya family to 
subjection about a d. 1202, marned, as mentioned above, two princesses, 
Naramamba and Petamamba, the daughters of Pma Chodi, and took Jayapa, 
one of the three sons of that dbief, mto his service ^ Jayapa was a distinguished 
soldier who appears to have been speaally skilled mtrammg the war elephants 
and overseemg their employment on the field of battle He became the^<j?^- 
sdhini of Ganapati and rendered valuable service m his wars, espeaally during 
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his campaign in Kalinga Jayapa was a connoisseur of art and a distinguished 
man of letters, he composed a treatise on dancmg and choreography called 
the Nritfaratndvali, which is considered by competent authorities to be the 
best work extant on the subject by any Indian writer. The most important and 
powerful feudatories of Ganapati, however, belonged to the various branches 
of the Telugu Ch5la family Of these, the Telugu Chdlas of Nellore, who 
must be regarded as subordinate alhes rather than feudatories, demand atten- 
tion first The part played by Tikka and Manuma Siddhi 11 in the southern 
wars of Ganapati has already been described and their activities need not be 
considered afresh in this context Next m importance were the firuva and 
Pottapi branches of the family. How and when these were reduced to sub- 
jection by Ganapati is not definitely known, but the former appear to have 
come under the Kakatiya power soon after the overthrow of the Velanadus 
As Choda Tikka, who took part in Ganapati’s last war withPrithvKvara, is said 
to have conquered the manmya chiefs of firuva in the early years of that kmg’s 
reign, it is not unhkely that Tikka may have m fact undertaken the conquest 
of die district at the instance of his ally However that may be, it seems certam 
that this conquest was effected before Ganapati’s invasion of Kalinga in 
AD laxa, for fijuva Bhima, who must have entered into the service of the 
Kakatiya monarch after the subjugation of his territory, took an active part 
in It, as we have mentioned above. The Telugu Cholas of Pottapi appear to 
have come under the Kakatiya rule about the same time or a Utde later, and 
Opih Siddhi of this family, at the instance of his master Ganapatideva, 
defeated Malhdeva, the Telugu Chola of Komdena, conquered Kamma-nadu, 
and was granted possession of the Six-Thousand Country as a reward for his 
services.^ The Chakrajiarayana prmces of Addanki were probably forced to 
submit about the same time. MahamandaleSvara Madhava Maharaja of this 
family, who was apparendy ruhng as an mdependent chief m A d IZ08-9, is 
said in an mscnption of his son Samgadharadeva, dated A D. 1254-j, to have 
been a vassal of Kakati Ganapatideva,* a certain Madeva or Madhava 
Nayaka, who was ruling over dus region as a subordinate of Ganapati in 
A.D. 1239-40, has been identified with this Mahamandale§vara Madhava 
Mahamja.3 If this identification should be accepted, it would corroborate the 
evidence of Samgadharadeva’s mscnption that Madhava was mdeed a 
vassal of Ganapati He was succeeded by his sons Smghaladeva and Samga- 
dharadeva, who ruled their prmcipahty jomdy as the subordmates of Ganapati 
imtil A D 1257 4 The Chakranarayana hne has been wrongly taken by 
modem writers to have been an offshoot of the Seuna family of Devagiri. 
There is, however, absolutely no evidence m support of this view, though 
smce Madhava Mah^ja and his descendants were members of the ^alan- 
kayana-^o/Tfl or clan, it is not improbable that they had some remote rnnnftTri Qfi 
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with the kings of the ^."ilankfiyana dynasty who held sway over the coastal 
Andhra country in the .jth and jth centuries of the Christian era. Certain 
chiefs of the Eastern Cha|ukyan descent do in fact figure in the inscriptions of 
Ganapati, hut nothing of importance is know n about them, though Ganapati’s 
daughter Iludrrimhri was given in marriage to Virabhadra, one of the members 
of this family ’ Another member of the family, Bhimariiju who made the gift 
of a village to the temple of 'Tripurrintaka-MahridCva at Tnpurantakam in 
AD 1257, appears to have t.tkcn an active part m Ganapati’s expedition to the 
South. Ills titles Dnlvila'hhajttjvam, Kanulta-M(lnii(tltf,i:-vatrhgijdhiima-gfialtana- 
gharaitay and Ihllfidtttilya-tliJtlpdtfa, clear!) indicate that he parucipated in 
Samanta Bhoja’s expedition in \ d. 1249 ~ Another Cha!uk)an chief, whose 
name is now' unfortunately lost, held the offices of the saKala scnadhtpati (com- 
mandcr-in-chicf of all the armies) and pnllttsahtm, I le claims to have been the 
G.lndiva (Ar)una) of the battle w Inch w as fought on the banks of the Goda- 
vari and that he there cut off the hc.ad of Gonturi NrigadCva,^ w ho, as we ha\e 
mentioned above, w as probably an ally of the Eastern Ganga king Narasimhal 
The names of several generals in the scrs'icc of Ganapati arc recorded in the 
inscriptions of his reign, but since no information is available about their 
careers or the part they play ed in the wars of their master, most of them do not 
call for special notice , exception, how'cvcr, must be made in the eases of a few 
Samanta Bhuja of llic Doclu family led the Kakatly a armies during Ganapati’s 
expedition to the South in a n 1249. He defeated the southern rulers and 
captured the aty of K.lndil, w'hcrc he re-established the authority of the 
Tdugu Choja king of Nellore * It is not unlikely that he also assisted 
Manuma Siddhi II and Gangaya Sahtni in overthrowing the Kalukada chief 
Rakkasa Ganga. Bli.Iskara or BluskaradCva and Prolu Rautu also dcscrs'c men- 
tion The former was the commander of the elephant force, and the latter 
held the office of tar.trapala or xvar minister 5 Among the ministers of the king, 
Somaya of tlic Induluri family w'as the most eminent Though a brahman by 
birth and ranking as a nmhdpradkSna at the court, he, like several others of his 
community, follow'cd the profession of arms and by sheer merit rose to the 
position of one of the foremost generals in die service of lus master If w'c can 
trust the evidence of the Sirajogasdrcj he commanded the Kakatiya expedi- 
tionary force against Kajinga in a d 1212, when he overran that country, and 
having destroyed the authority of die Kolanu chiefs, reduced Vcngl to 
subjection In recognition of his meritorious services, Ganapati seems to have 
conJferred on him die tide of Kolam-Soma Another tfjahapradhdna of this king 
was Prola-Blilma Nayaka, who bore several distinguished tides, the most im- 
portant of which was Antvcla-dushaha (destroy er of the Aruvclu, 1 e the Vela- 
nadu Six-thousand Country), Suiyavamia-pratishthachdrya (the estabhsher of 

* AR, 203 of 1903 X. 3 Jl) 

* JA, XM. pp 122, 197 
* KSkatija Samchkat, App , p *2, ' *7 


* Sll, X, 360, AR, 710 of 1920 

* AR, 194 of 190J (JCIZ, 398) 

s ARE, 1929-30, para 30, 1916, p-ira. 52 
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the Solar family of kmgs), and Kancht-churakara (the plunderer of Kanchi). 
As this mahapradhana is said to have died in a,d 1213, it may be presumed 
that he served in Ganapati’s last war on PrithvKvara of Velanadu, m which 
he restored Choda Tikka of Nellore to his ancestral kmgdom, and helped this 
prmce to reconquer the aty of Kanchi from his enemies ^ Muche-Nayaka of 
the Musunduri-/7«i;^w, and Penungula vamsa and Manuma-X«/a, an ankakdra 
of Kotagehm and Kdncbipura-nirjtta-jayanffid-vallabha, 1 e the lord of the lady 
victory won by conquermg the aty of Kanchi)* appears to have assisted 
Prola-Bhima Nayaka m recapturmg Kanchi. Potana, Kuchena Preggeda, 
and Kondaya Preggada all held office as pradhdnas? The position of Gangaya 
Sahini who held office as bdhattara-niyog-ddhtpaU in the offiaal hierarchy of 
the State is not easy to determine. He would seem to have been, accordmg 
to the hteral interpretation of his official designation, president of the 
seventy-two categones of royal services, in which ihe senddhjakshas^ rnahd- 
pradhdnas, pradhdnas, &c , were included, but whether he acmally occupied 
such an exalted place at Ganapati’s court cannot be ascertamed defimtely, 
since the evidence on the subject is so meagre and fragmentary. Apart from 
his position as a bdhattara myog-ddhtpatt, Gangaya Sahim was a distmgmshed 
mihtary officer, he was probably m charge of the Kakatiya cavalry, for he is 
spoken of, m one of the Tripurantakam inscriptions, as a turaga-sddhamka 
The early history of Gangaya Sahim is obscure He was ongmally, accordmg 
to the P^tfiyat of OgCiru, m the service of Choda Tikka of Nellore, who 
appomted him as the governor of his territories above the Eastern Ghats * 
On the death of his master m A u 1248, he was attacked by the Kalukada 
chief Rakkasa Ganga who deprived him of his authority and drove him 
mto exile Thereupon he entered the service of Ganapati about ad 1250, 
probably with the help of his brother-m-law Ambadeva, and succeeded 
some time before ad 1253m wmnmg back his territory. Ganapati appomted 
him to the office of the bdhattara-myog-ddhipaU, as we have just mentioned, 
and conferred on him an extensive tract of territory extendmg from Panugal 
m the Nalgonda district of the old Hyderabad State to the fort of Kaivaram 
m the Kolar district of the Mysore State, which he ruled from Vulluru- 
pattana m the Cuddapah district of the Andhra State as his capital ® It 
may be noted here that this territory granted by Ganapati to Gangaya 
Sahmi as his fief became the nucleus of the short-hved Kayastha kmg- 
dom of Vallur which rose to such power under his successors Gangaya 
Sahim IS said m his inscriptions to have won victories over several pnpmipg 
of whom, however, nothmg more than their names is now known to us. 

* ARB, 1929-30, pata 30 

* AR, No 188 of 1917 (JTII, X, 265) 

* AR^ Nos 530 of 1925, 328 of 1934-5, Ins of Mad Pres ,11, Gt 586 E 

* AR, No 268 of 1905, SII, X, 465 

s Sec Ch Vuabhadea Rao, Htstoty of the Age of the ’Kakatiya Kings, p 402 

* AR, No 571 of 1909, SII, X, 334 
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Gangaya Sahini died in a.d 1257 after serving Ganapati for eight years 
As he had no issue, he was succeeded by his nephew Jannigadtva, the son 
of his younger sister ChandaladcvL Gangaya Sahmi had in his service an 
able minister called NamadCva Pandiia, who helped him to carry on the 
administration of his territory J Ic stood high in the favour of Ganapati, who 
granted to him the standard of 7 nrtnt-raja~jagadala and the tide clmlamarti- 
gatjda.' 


Rttdramadlvi 

(A.D. 1259-95) 


RudramadCvI or Rudramba, who, it may be remembered, was nominated 
by her father Ganapatidcva as the heir to the throne, began to rule the king- 
dom, as already stated, conjoindy with him as his co-regent from S 1182 
(a.d. 1259-60) onwards,^ under the name of Rudradeva Maharaja During 
tlie first two or three years of her joint rule with her father, w'hilst she was 
being imtiated into the mysteries of government under his guidance, the 
country w'as thrown into confusion and disorder, as w'e have cxplamcd 
above, by tlie Pand j an invasion and the disastrous defeat on the batdcfield of 
Muttukur. Altliough Ganapati was, as we know, ultimately successful in 
vanquishing the Pand j an armies which had penetrated as far north as die 
banks of the Krishna, and in turning back die tide of invasion, he yet suffered 
considerable loss of terntorj', and his hold over lus feudatones and nobles 
was very much shaken In consequence of this diey became more powerful 
and mamfested an increasing tendency to act independendy without reference 
to the central government. Reahzing perhaps diat he was too old and feeble 
to cope with the new situation, Ganapati appears to have withdrawn from 


* AR, Nos 23: nod 283 of 1905 nnd SU, x, 552 and 343 

* >l/f,No 1 94 of 1 905 nnd Ji/.x, 398 Tlic relationship bct«ccnGnn'ipntidc\ a indRudrambahad 

been, until recently, a sub|cct of controaersj. The Venetian tnacUcr Alarco Polo, uho «sited the 
Telugu country in or about a n 1293 during the closing years of Rudriniba’s reign, speaks of 
her as the wife of her predecessor, vur GanapaodCaa (K A Nilakanta Sostn, Poretgri NoUtes if 
South India, p 174) Similarl}’, Kumarosuami Sumaplthi, the son of the famous commentator, 
Kolnchclama Malhnatha Sun, asserts in his celebrated commentary on Vidy'Snatha’s Pral 3 paniira~ 
j/aJobhiuhapam that after the death of GanapatidCta, who had only female issu^ his chief queen, 
RudramadCv i, ruled the kingdom for several years u ithout opposition {KakaUja Saifichika, -ApP ) 
His evidence 15 not, however, consistent, for in the PIa(aka-prakorapari of the same work te 
states that Rudramba was the daughter of GanapatidCaa by his queen, Somamba, thwby 
contradicting his own earlier statement How Kumarasuami Somaplthi came to commit him- 
self to two contradictory statements about Ganapatidcva’s relationship to Rudramba is not easily 
explicable The PratSpachantra and the Local Records {SanaprachanpJ Granthamala, Waran^ 
No 3, p 40) also refer in the same manner to RudramadCvi as Ganapatidcva’s queen On 
the authority of the works mentioned above, especially the first, several scholars and histonans 
of the last generation held that GanapabdCva w as succeeded by his queen Rudramadevi This view, 
however, is utterly untenable The contemporary cpigtaphic evidence leaves absolutely no ro^ 
for doubt that Rudramba was not the wife but the daughter of Ganapati As this fact has non 
umversally recogmzed, it is not necessary to ate evidence or to embark on a fresh discussion o 
subject here 
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active politics about tihis time and to have retired mto the background, 
leaving the government entirely in the hands of his daughter and her 
counsellors. 

The Icing did not, however, as is generally assumed, die immediately after 
his retirement There is reason to believe that he was alive at least until a d. 
1269-70, though he no longer took much part m the afiairs of the kingdom 
Two records call for spead attention m this connexion, in an epigraph at 
Tripumntakam dated S 1188 Kshaya(AD 1266) Pedda Mallaya Preggada, 
feudal lord of the donor Tammiraja, is spoken of as the Mahapradkana and 
the subordinate of Ganapatideva Maharaja.^ It is evident then that Ganapad 
was still hving at this time, otherwise the donor of the record would not have 
omitted the name of the ruling sovereign Rudramadevi and referred to his 
master as a Mahapradkana of Ganapatideva More important still is an m- 
scoption of the KSyastha chief Janmgadeva at Duggi m the Palnad faluk of 
the Guntur district dated S. 1191 Sulda (a.d 1269), m which Rudramadevi 
is spoken of as the Fattoddhati of Ganapatideva Maharaja and not as a queen 
formally mvested with sovereign powers for the tttmpatfoddhatty an obvious 
scribal error iot pattdddhntt {patta^ royalty, and ad-dhntt, chosen or selected), 
indicates that Rudramadevi was still at that time only queen designate and 
not yet formally anointed as sovereign ruler Two important conclusions 
follow from this : (i) that Ganapatideva was ahve until S. 1191 (a.d 1269); 
and (2) that Rudramadevi was not the crowned queen of the Kakatiya king- 
dom until that year. The time was not yet propitious for celebrating her 
coronation The pohtical situation m the country was mdeed cntical; both 
internal and external danger threatened the stability of the kingdom 

The nomination of Rudramba by Ganapatideva as his heir and successor, 
and her appomtinent as his co-regent, did not meet widi general approval. 
Some of the nobles of the country who were tmwilling to pay obeisance to a 
woman and submit to her authority took up arms agamst her and attempted 
to throw off her yoke Certam other members of the royal house, according 
to the PrafSpachantra, also made a bid for the throne It is stated that Han- 
haradeva and Mur^deva, sons of Ganapatideva by another queen who was 
not the mother of Rudiamba, gathered their followers together, captured 
Warangal, and ousted Rudramba from the capital aty, but she had powerful 
supporters who ralhed round her and helped her to put down the rebels with ' 
a stern hand She marched on the capital with all speed at the head of a large 
army, persuaded the citizens to jom her and abandon her enemies, and with 
their help easily effected entrance mto the fort and put to death her half- 
brothem who there fell mto her hands.^ This account, however, is not sup- 
ported by other evidence Nowhere excepting m the Pratapachantra do we 
find any mention of Ganapatideva's sons Hariharadeva and Muiihideva 

* 2C7 of 190J, SU, X, 407 

’ Sm'aprachSnjS'GranlhamSla (Wanngal), No 3, p. 40 


* J 7 $ of 1909, Sn, X, 4ZZ 
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in the numerous cpigraphical and literary records of the time Thus in the 
absence of supporting evidence of a trusuvorthy character no historical value 
need be attached to the story of Hariharadeva and Murarideva, though it is 
not unlikely that the account preserves the memory of a rcbelhon against 
the authority of Rudramba. Most of the feudatories, generals, and officials 
remained firmly loyal to the queen The Kayastha chiefs, Jannigadeva and 
lus younger brotliers Tripuran and Ambadeva, Prasaditya of the Rccherla 
family, and some of the Reddi chiefs like Gona Gannaya Rcddi espoused her 
cause and helped her to defeat the rebels. According to the VehigotivSn- 
vatiiiaxmh Rudramba’s victory over the rebels was entirely due to the 
unswennng loyalty and soldierly prowess of Rccherla Prasaditya After van- 
quishing the queen’s enemies, he is said to have carried through her corona- 
tion and himself to have assumed the proud titles of KakatJja-rajya-sthapaa- 
acharya and Raya-pUatnahanka ' 

The Vclugohvari-vamiavah^ which is in fact the family chronicle of the 
Rccherla chiefs, attributes the entire credit of suppressing the rebels to 
Prasaditya and ignores the parts played by others But in fact Prasaditya was 
not the only chief who was distinguished by the titles mentioned above 
Several other nobles and officers who bore the same or similar titles must 
have joined him in suppressing the rebels and in establishing the queen 
firmly on her father’s throne * * * § Of these Mahspradhana Kannara Nayaka, 
Mahapradbana Ganapaddeva Maharajulu, Nissankamalla Mallikaijuna Na- 
yaka, and Ambadeva, who are all referred to as Riyasthapanachatyas m their 
inscriptions rangmg in date from S 1196 (a d 1275) to S. 1212 (a d 1290), 
deserve speaal mention.^ And beside these Gundaya Nayaka and Madaya 
Nayaka, who bore the hirudas of svamidrohara-ganda, and Machaya Nayaka 
who, in addition to this, is called svamivatnchakara-ganda, may have also parti- 
apated in putting down the intransigent chieftains.-* 

The external dangers were not Jess threatemng Some of the rulers of the 
neighbourmg states seized the Kakatiya territory in the neighbouriiood of dieir 

* VelugofivSn-iamiarah (University of Mndras), X9J9, Introd , pp 3-4 and w 17-18. 

* De\ an Naya^u, son of Machaj a Nivanimg-iru, is spoken of as KdAeterqDa-sthapan-Schaijaiahi& 

tnscnptions dated S 1255 (a d 1315) and S 1239 (a d 1317) (JTJI, -k 50J, AR, 79 of 1958-9) 
Similarly, Kachaya Re^^i ‘who vanquished the Muslim ruler who had penetrated into the 
country after conquenng Gaula, Gurjam, Mahva, hfaharashtra and other countries’ is 
MahSrSja-sthapan-Hchatya in an undated inscnpUon at Srifailam in the Kumool distnct {AR, 
34 of 1942-5) These two officers may have acquired their tides by the services which they 
dered to the state after the incursion of the Muhammadans into the Telugu country, and had in 
all probabihty no connemon with Rudtamba’s installation on the throne , j 

® TebngSna Inscnptms Revised (Unpublished), No 114 (Alugndapa, Nalgonda distnct), 

§ 1196 Raktakshi (a d 1275), AR, 804 of 1922, SlI, \, 450, dated S 1202 Pramai 
(Nan^uru, Bapatia /aM, Guntur distnct), Corpits, 33 ^anugal, Nalgonda district), Mtrf " 
Vikriti (A D 1290) , AR, 268 of 1905 , SJI, v, 465 (Tnpurantakam, Kumool distnct), datedh lai*. 

Vlkritl (A D 1290) . XT /<£ 

^ Tebnngana Inscrtpitons Revised (Unpublished), No 126 (S 1219, ad 1297), No 127 C » 
AD i298),and JIT, X, 491 
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frontlets and established themselves there permanently The Kajinga Gaja- 
pati Narasimha I, it may be remembered, had suffered a defeat m or before 
AD 1 1 57-8 at the hands of Ganapati in a battle fought on the bank of the 
Godavad and had had to retreat mto his own country, abandoning his con- 
quests on the bank of the river The Kakatiya authority lasted there until 
S 1184 (a D 1262), as IS clearly proved by Kopperunjmga’s Daksharamam 
mscriptions of that date, in which he acknowledges the supremacy of 
Ganapatideva * No trace of the Kakatiya rule is found m any documentary 
evidence from the Godavad valley until a d. 1278-9, when a certain Kara- 
pMti Suraya Reddi, a servant of Kakadya Rudradeva Maharaja, who is 
identical with Rudramba, made a gift to the temple of the god Bhimeivara 
of Daksharamam.2 It is obvious that the Kakadya power must have suffered 
an edipse m the Godavari valley during the interval What happened there 
durmg this period is not defimtely known. It is not unhkely that the Gajapati 
Narasimha I of Kahnga, taking advantage of the then unsettled state of the 
Kakadya domimons, led his forces mto the Godavari delta with the object of 
recovermg his lost possessions A short mcomplete epigraph at Dakshara- 
mam dated 5 1184 (ad 1262) mentions a Narasimga Naradhipa who may 
well be m fact the same person.3 

However this may be, no trace of the Kakadya rule is to be found either m 
the Godavari valley or m Vengi durmg the first sixteen years of Rudramadevi’s 
reign The Eastern Ch^ukyan and the Haihaya chiefs who were ruhng m the 
region during this penod acknowledge no overlord It is not possible to 
ascertam whether they were actually mdependent or were merely for some 
time allowed by the queen to govern as nominally autonomous prmces be- 
cause of their relationship to her through her marriage Durmg the latter part 
of her reign, at any rate, the Godavari valley and Vengi would appear to have 
come once more fully under her sway The Gajapati Vira Bhanudeva I, son 
and successor of Narasimha I, accompamed by Arjunadeva, the Matsya chief 
of Oddadi, and others, mvaded Vengi m S 1196 (ad 1274) and advanced as 
far as Daksharamam on the Godavad 1 To check his advance and to defend 
the temtones of the petty chiefs of Vengi who were probably under her pro- 
tection, Rudramadevi sent an army to the east under two capable commanders, 
Poti Nayaka and Proh Nayaka, sons of Nallapa Nayaka, to oppose the m- 
vasion The Kakatiya generals met the Gajapati somewhere on the banks of 
the Godavari and inflicted a crushmg defeat on his army They assumed as a 
mark of their victory the tides Gajapati-matta-mdtanga-simha (hon to the rut- 
ting elephant, viz the Gajapati) and Oddtyar^a-mana-mardana (the destroyer 
of the pnde of Oddiyaraya, that is the Gajapati) * Kakatiya authority was thus 

» Sn, IV, 1341, 1342, 1342-8. a Ibid , 1IJ2 

s r * *373 

iT/, X, 422, The Afidkra Vafrika^ ^ 9 ^^, Kartika ba 30 Saturday, "Laterary Stfppkmenf^ The 
Puhdindi Inscnpbon 
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re-established in the coastal Andhra country, and that it remained un- 
challenged there until tbeendofRudramba’sreignis shown by the provenance 
of the inscriptions of herself and her subordinates found m Ae region ^ 

The Pandyas were now in possession of a large part of the Kakatiya terri- 
tory m the south which they had occupied after their victory at Muttukiir. 
Jatavarman Sundam Pandya I is mdeed said to have entrusted this country to 
the brothers of that Vira-Gandagopala whom he had s lam m the battle; 
apparently they were to govern it as the feudatories of the Pandyas 2 But in fact 
nothing IS really known either of tihtese brothers or of their reputed rule at 
Nellore It is most probable that Vikrama Pandya, one of the co-regents of 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I, had actually made an unsuccessful attack on 
the ICakatlya domimons, die statement m one of his undated mscnptions at 
Chidambaram that he did not carry his arms to the north because a woman 
who had assumed the name of a king was then ruling there would seem to 
be a euphemistic cover for the failure of an abortive eicpedition led by him 
against the Kakatiya kmgdom 3 The available epigraphic evidence shows that 
immediately after Jatavarman Sundara Pandya Ts return to the south, Nellore 
and Its dependenaes passed mto the hands of Tribhuvana Chakravartin 
Virarajendra Chola, who is identical with the last Ch 5 la emperor Rajendra 
in ,4 and who apparendy held the territory as a subordinate of the Pandyan 
monarch The mscnptions of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I at Nandalur and 
Tirupati show that the eastern half of the Cuddapah district as well as the 
Chittoor district were also annexed by him.s The Kalukada chiefs Kesava- 
deva and his brother Rayamurari Somideva, sons of Rayadeva Mahamja whom 
Gangaya Sahim had previously fought with and subdued, encouraged prob- 
ably by the Pandyas, forswore their allegiance and proclaimed their m- 
dependence They made inroads into the Kayastha temtory and succeeded 
m reducmg a large part of it Though in his mscnptions dated § 1186 and 
1 191 Gandapendera Janmgadeva is said to have been then ruhng the terri- 
tory extendmg from Panugal to Kaivaramkoia in the Kolar district, this 


* ^Jl, zSj of 1893, SII, IV, IIJ2 Dakshaiamam, S 1200 (ad 1278-9), 281 of 1930-1 

Tdikicherla-Tadepalligudem /aM, West Godavan distnct, S 1202 (ad 1200), ylJi, 318 of 
1924 Gudimetta, Nandigam /aA/A', Krishna district, S 1213 (ad i29i), 5II, vi. No 81 Pcdakalle 
palle, Masulipatam /aA/A, Krishna distnct, S 1214 (a d 1292}, SII, iv. No 1307 Daksharamam, 
East Godavan distnct, S 1215 (a d 1293) 

“KAN Sastn, The 'Banyan Kingdom, p 168 “ AR, No 363 of 1913 

V Venkayya is of opinion that this Virarajendra Chok is a different person from the Oiola 
emperor of the same name (I A, xaxvu (1909), p 55^) The chronological data furnished by his in- 
scnpttons, m which the Saka years 1174. 1178, ”83 arc coupled respectively with his 9th, 13th, 
and 20th regnal years, show that he came to the throne in Saka 1165, that is A d 1243—4, and 
though he appears to have begun his reign some three years before the date of accession assigned 
to the Chola emperor Rajendra HI, yet the fact that he is mentioned as the overlord both of the 
Tdugu Chola chief Tikka I and of lus son Munuma Siddhi IE would seem to indicate that Vira- 
rajendra Chola and Rajendra Choja m are m fact identical {Nellore Inscriptions, G 39, 83, 90, 
U 48) 

s AR, 613 of 1907, TTDI, 1, Nos 43, 46, 48, 49, 30, 31, 34. 
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assertion is contradicted by the records of the two Kalukada clneftains.J It is 
stated in an epigraph at EUareddipaUe in the Kamalapur taluk of the Cudda- 
pah district, dated Prabhava corresponding to S 1189 (ad. 1267-8), that 
Bhujabala Viranarayana SomeSvaradeva Maharaja, who is the Somideva 
mentioned above, was at that time in control of the districts of Muliki 500, 
Homnahati (Honnavadi) 90, and Pendckallu 800 from theKayastha capital 
Valluripattanam 2 Another inscription at ChintalaputtQru in the Cuddapah 
taluk of the Cuddapah district, dated Vibhava corresponding to S. 1190 
(a.d. 1268-9), bears testimony to the rule of Mahamandaleivaras Murari 
KeSavadeva Maharaja and Somideva Maharaja, the lords of Kalukadapura, 
over the Kayastha territory at that time ^ If the Somideva mentioned in a 
record at Gundluru in the Rajampet taluk of the Cuddapah district dated 
S. 1206 IS, as IS very hkely, identic^ with the Kalukada chief of that name, 
then the Kayastha territory must have remamed under the Kalukadas at least 
until that year The absence of any reference in the inscriptions of Tripurari- 
deva and Ambadeva, brothers and successors of Jannigadcva, to any victory 
over the Kalukada chiefs prior to S 1194 (a d. laya)® seems to point in the 
same direction 

^ The most serious danger which threatened to subvert the Kakatiya 
monarchy came, however, from the west. The Seuna Mahadeva who suc- 
ceeded his cousin Krishna in A d. 1260 appears to have invaded the Kakatiya 
kingdom soon after his accession to the throne. In some of his inscriptions 
Mahadeva is said to have been ‘the uprooter of the stalk of the lotus of the 
head of Tilhngaraya’ , he is also said to have ‘blown away hke a tempestuous 
wmd the heap of cotton, viz. the ruler of the Tilhnga country’, and to have 
‘captured in battle the elephants, and the five musical instruments of the ruler 
of Tilhnga’ , but to have left that rulerRudrama free, ‘because of his reluctance 
to kill a woman’ .<» These statements cannot possibly be accepted at their face 
value smee they are clearly one-sided and, to say the least, highly exaggerated. 
In the first place, Mahadeva never in fact lulled any ruler of tlie Tilhnga 
country, as his title Telungaraya-iirah-hamala-7?iulotpatana appears to suggest, 
for Rudramba, his contemporary on the Andhra throne, actually survived 
him for several years The title was, as a matter of fact, hereditary, it had its 
origm in Jaitugi I’s victory over Kakati Rudra in a d. 1 196 , and it was borne 
by at least one Seuna king before Mahadeva ever came to the throne.’ His 
invasion of the Kakatiya kingdom was, however, a fact; it was an attack 
which, though successful at first, seems to have ended, entirely contrary to the 
statement m the Seuna records, in utter failure, for according to the Pratapa- 
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chanUa Mahadevaraja did indeed invade the Kakatiya kingdom and laid siege 
to the capital, Warangal, but Queen Rudramba fought him vahantly for fif- 
teen days during which she destroyed three lakhs of the Seuna infantry and 
a lakh of cavalry In the end she completely defeated him in a battle fought 
under the walls of the fort and put him to flight, pursuing the retreating 
Seuna forces up to the walls of their capital Devagiri. Unable to oppose her 
advance, Mahadeva sued for peace and, agreeing to pay a crore of gold corns 
as war mdemnity, he concluded a treaty with her Rudramba distributed the 
money thus obtained among the commanders of her army, and after setting 
up a pillar of victory returned to her own kingdom.' Tlus account of the 
Seuna invasion seems at any rate to embody substantial elements of fact 
The vast numbers of Seuna infantry and cavalry said to have been slam by 
Rudramba in the battle may doubtless be dismissed as exaggeration, but the 
epigraphic and numismatic evidence available bears witness to the essentially 
authentic character of the narrative of the Prafapachantra Two mterestmg 
facts so far ignored by scholars may be taken into consideration m this con- 
text An mscription found at Panugal in the Nalgonda district of the old 
Hyderabad State and dated S. 1189 (a d 1267) registers a gift of land to the 
temple of the Chhaya-Somanatha of Aat place by barngapamdeva, son of the 
Seuna king, Singhana, a subordinate of Kakafiya Manuma-Rudradeva, who 
IS Rudramba * We also learn from another epigraph at Hire-Kogilur m the 
Channagiri /a/vA' of the Slumoga distnct of the Mysore State dated 1190 
(a.d 1268) that this ^amgapanideva was the father of Mahadeva 3 The fact 
that ^arngapamdeva, the father of Mahadeva, was compelled to accept ser- 
vice under Rudramba and enrol himself as one of her vassals clearly mdicates 
that the Seuna king must have suffered a defeat, and thus the account m the 
Pratapachantra is confirmed Evidently ^arngapamdeva, who had probably 
seized the fort of Panugal during the mvasion, was unwilhng to surrender it 
and return to his native country even after the defeat and subsequent retreat 
of his son Having realized that under these arcumstances it would be im- 
possible for him to exerase independent authority there, he appears to have 
deaded to acknowledge the supremacy of the Kakatiya queen and to pay 
homage to her as one of her vassals m order to retain the fort m his possession 

The buried treasure which was unearthed m 1922 at Rachapatnam m the 
Kaikalur taluk of this Krishna district throws further mterestmg hght on this 

* Satva-prachSrtm-gtanfhamSla (Wirangal), No 3, pp 40-41 

2 Corpus, No 34 

3 BC, vu, C/ 21 The inscnpaon which traces the descent of Mahadeva is of inunense interest 

'SvasuSriSomavamiadsudqyatttmpaUrsJattttgtsstaissfitOBbhui Jato-saBhtllatusSkhyasstadanuvtjayafe 

StmhattasszChaAravaril tasmatsSSrangapamh prah-nripatt-bak-brata vidrasako-'^am vtra Sts Maha- 
devaraya-nfipattsstrailok^amsSkramaU ’ j -w- u 

As the Samgapani mentioned in this verse never ascended the Seuna throne and as Krishna- 
BCannara who succeeded his grandfather Singhana is ignored altogether, it is obvious that the 
object of the composer of the praSastt embodied m this record is to trace Mahadeva s descent and 
not to enumerate the names of rulers who preceded him on the throne ^ 
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sub)ect This find consisted of forty-three of the gold coins known ^%padnm- 
/rtffXtfj- bearing the legends Singhana, Kanhapa, Mahadeva, and Sri Rama in 
the Devanagari script.* Attempts have been made on the evidence of these 
coins to build up a theory supporting the existence of Scuna rule over the 
coastal Andhra country at this time 2 Any such theory is, however, utterly 
untenable No territorial claims can be put forward on the evidence of the 
place where the treasure trove has been found Coins are remarkably migra- 
tory, they often travel vast distances from the places where they were 
minted .3 And it is m fact by no means unlikely that the hoard of SCuna coins 
discovered at Rachapatnam actually represents a part of the money wluch 
Rudmmba, according to the Prafdpacfianiraw, received from Mahadeva as 
war indemmty and distributed among the officers of her army 

Very early in her reign Rudramadevi seems to have recovered a part of the 
territory conquered by the Pandyas m tlic course of their invasion in a d 
1263 Though no definite information is at present available about the events 
which took place at this time, yet the provenance of the inscriptions of 
Rudramadevi and her subordinates in the eastern part of the Cuddapah and 
Nellore districts bears ample testimony to the triumph of the Kakatlya arms 
in this region An epigraph at Nandalur in the Rajampeta fd/nA of die Cud- 
dapah district registering a gift to the temple of Saumyanathasvami at that 
place by Nagaraja, the ptadltdm of the Gandapendera Jannigadeva, shows that 
the Kayasthas had displaced die Pandyas m that neighbourhood as early as 
S 1186 Raktakshi (a D 1264);^ another record at Aduru in the Siddhavatam 
taluk of the same district dated § 1190 Prabhava (a d 1268) indicates that 
the Kayastha success was not temporary but mvolved the permanent 
dislodgement of the Pandyas from that area * This second mscription is 
unfortunately damaged, and the name of the chieftam at whose instance it 
was set up is lost, but the tides, Mandahka hraht?iat dkshasa^ and Gandapendera 
coupled with the date of the record leave no room for doubt that the ruler 
mentioned in it was in fact none other than Janmgadeva 

Vita Ra]endra Chola who, as we have seen, was ruling at Nellore from 
5 1183 to 1190 (ad 1263-8) was ousted from power by a certain Maha- 
, mandaleSwara Nagadeva Maharaja, a vassal of Rudradeva Maharaja, who is 
Rudramadevi Evidendy Rudramadevi had effected the conquest of Nellore 
and the surroundmg terntory, and had placed Nagadeva Maharaja in charge 
of Its government His rule lasted there for a period of five years from 
S 1195 to 1197 (a d. 1271-5),® at the end of which time he was compelled 
to retire northwards into the southern marches of Kamma-nadu, where he 

* JRASB, XXI, Numismatic Supplement, No xxxiv, pp 6 IF s £J, >£xiu, 193, n 2 

* boards of Roman coins have been discovered in several places m South India, similarly E 
Chalukyan coins beating the legend ChaluK^aChemdra (Saktivannan I) have been unearthed in Burma 
It would be ridiculous to argue on the evidence of these that the authority of the Roman emperors 
or of Saktivarman I extended over South India and Burma respectively 

* AR, 6io of 1907 s AR, I of 1959-40 « M, A 31, KV 48, and N 21 
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continued as governor at Manikc^varam and in its neighbourhood in the 
Ongole tahk of the Guntur district until $ 1202 (ad 1280) > It would 
appear that he was displaced by Tribhuvanachakravarti Irumadi (Immadi) 
Tirukalattideva, or Tirukajattideva 11, of whom a record dated in his second 
regnal year, correspondmg to S 1201 (a d 1279), was found at Madamanur 
in the Gudur faluk less than twenty mJes to the south of Nellore ^ He was 
the eldest son of Manuma Siddhi 11,3 the Telugu Chola long of Nellore who 
suffered death on the batdcfield of Muttukur during the Pandyan invasion 
in A.D. 1263. His antecedents are, however, completely unknown to us 
How he managed to expel the Kakatiya governor from Nellore and to re- 
occupy lus ancestral territory cannot be ascertained defimtely in the present 
state of knowledge. Though his title Tribhuvanachakravarti is suggestive of 
independent status, he was probably no more than an instrument in the hands 
of some external power hostile to the Kakatlyas and cherishmg designs on 
the Nellore countr}^ An interesting fact which has so far escaped the atten- 
tion of historians may well be noticed here Irumadi Tirukalattideva’s attack 
on Nellore synchronized with Vijaya-Gandagopala’s invasion of the Kayastha 
domimons, as is shown by an epigraph at Nandalur dated in his 29th regnal 
year (a.d 1278-9) We may remmd ourselves at this pomt that the whole of 
the Gudur taluk of the Nellore district and parts of the Chittoor district 
comprising Kalahasti and Tirupati were included m Vijaya-Gandagopala’s 
possessions.® It is not unhkely that Tirukalattideva’s attack on Nellore was 
somehow connected with Vijaya-Gandagopala’s mvasion of the Kayastha 
territory. How long after S 1201 (a d 1279) Irumadi Tirukalattideva con- 
tmued to rule at Nellore is not known, his rule probably lasted until S 1204, 
when he was succeeded by Manuma-Gandagopala, obviously another Telugu 
Chola chief, whose relationship with Irumadi, however, cannot be deter- 
mmed owing to the lack of any evidence 


Ambadeva • Vijaya-Gandagopala’s attack on the Kayastha domimon was not 
perhaps an isolated act of aggression, probably it was part of an organized 
attempt made by the Pandyas to recover the territory recently taken from them 
by the Kakatiya queen and her Kayastha feudatories Beside Vijaya-Gandago- 
p abj Kopperunjmga and other Pandyan feudatories joined the expedition and 
marched against the Kayastha coimtry under the command of Kulasekhara 
who had come to power m a d i 268. The attack naturally brought them mto 
conflict widi Ambadeva, the ambitious and powerful Kayastha chief, who 
had succeeded his brother Tnpurarideva I in A d 1272 He seems to have 


1 Ni, O 75 “ ® 41 

3 JTA, 3^1, PP 223 > 213 of 1893, JTI, IV, 661 * No 423 of 1911 

s NI, G 57, 67, 69. 74, 75 . 80, 91. 116.S 3, 8, and 19 The ktest regnal year quoted in these 
records is the 27th (a d 1276-7) (G 80) The Tirupati inscriptions are mostly fragmentary and 
undated (TDJ, 1, Nos 59 (9th ye?ir), 61 (4th year), 63, 67, 68, 69, 72, 76, 77 and 79) 
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resolved almost at the very outset of his career to resusatate the fortunes of 
his family, which were then at a low ebb, and to carve out an independent 
kingdom for himself. In pursuance of these two objects, he was constantly 
engaged in warfare with his neighbours during his long reign of thirty-two 
years. Ambadeva would seem to have forsworn his allegiance to the Kakatiya 
queen almost from the very beginning of his rule, smce no mention is made 
of an overlord in any of his mscriptions His achievements are fully set forth 
in an epigraph at Tripumntakam dated §1212 Viknti (a D 1 290) ^ In the first 
part of the mscnption, which is entirely in Sanskrit verse, Ambadeva is said 
to have conquered a cluef of the name of Sripati Ganapati and to have assumed 
the title Rajasahasramalla-^hich had been borne by him, he is also said to have 
cut ofiF the heads of seventy-five kmgs, to have beheaded Emva Mallideva m 
battle, and assisted by twelve kshmi-mandahkas^ to have put to flight Kesava 
together with Somideva and Alluganga, he killed Malhkarjuna, the enemy of 
gods and brahmans , he gave his daughter m marriage to Rajanna, the son of 
kmg Bollaya, and conferred on him, probably as a marriage portion, the terri- 
tory in the neighbourhood of Nandanapura, he also defeated aU ihe Andhra 
king s and thereby acqmred fame, and he re-estabhshed Manuma-Granda- 
gopala who had been deprived of his kmgship by his own followers at 
Vikramasimhapura (Nellore) , and finally he churned the ocean of his enemies 
from which he obtamed troops of horses and elephants, wealth, and immortal 
renown as well as the Vdn^a-kalpa-drumas or wish-yielding trees, that is to 
say the (five) Pandyas The long praiastt m Sanskrit prose forming the second 
part of the record enumerates several btrttdas or titles of Ambadeva, some of 
which are important because they refer to real events which actually took 
place durmg iHas course of his career Of these the titles (1) R^asahasramalla 
(the wrestler with thousand kings), (2) Bruva-Malhdevani-tala-gondu-ganda (the 
hero who had taken the head of Bruva Malhdeva), (3) Praty-anfka-prasad^a- 
njana-KtilaSekham-ganda (the hero who vanqmshed KulaSekhara who made 
the opposmg army his own palace), (4) Devagfn-rdya prasthdpita-prdbhnta- 
mam-kanaka-bhiishana (he who is adorned with ornaments of gold and gems 
sent as gifts by the king of Devagin), (5) Malhkdtjma-saptdnga-harana 
(confiscator of the seven constituent members of Malhkarjuna’s royalty), 
(6) Kadavardja-vtdkvamsana (destroyer of the Kadava kmg), and (7) Aft 
Pdndccva-Pardkama-Pdn^a-rdjanya-pnya-preshita ehanda vUanda Vmnateya-jam- 
< ^dla-furanga-sdrtha-vtrdjamdna samposhtta-sauhdrda (he whose fnpnd sViip is 
nourished by the fierce elephants and the horses fleet as Vamateya (that is 
Garuda) sent with affection by the (five) Pandya kmgs who have surpassed the 
Pandavas m valour) deserve particular attention They not only rnnfirm some 
of the statements made m the earher part of the mscnption but also furmsh 
much ftesh information which finds no place m it The information contamed 
m this record is of immense importance, smce it throws considerable light on 
' AR, 268 of 1905, SU, X, 465, 599 
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certain events of the reign of Rudramba which had previously been shrouded 
in obscurity The chronological sequence in which they occurred cannot, 
however, be ascertained with perfect certainty, though it is not altogether 
impossible to determme it roughly from the data which we find in other 
records of the period 

Ambadeva seems to have come very early in his career into conflict with 
the Kakatiya feudatories who owed allegiance to the queen The first enemy 
whom he vanquished, according to the Tripurantakam epigraph mentioned 
above, was a chief named ^rlpati Ganapati who bore the title Rdya-sakasra- 
malla From the fact that he is spoken of as ‘Gurindala-Ganadhipa’ in Amba- 
deva’s Nilagangavaram inscription,^ it may be surmised that he was the ruler 
of Gurindala, that is Gurqala m the Palnad taluk of the Guntur district. This 
IS confirmed by the evidence of another inscription at Mutukur m the neigh- 
bourhood of Gurijala dated S 1190 Vibhava (a d. 1268) in which it is stated 
that Sripati Ganapati was then ruhng at Gurindala, obviously as a vassal 
of Rudradeva Maharaja (Rudramba), for according to another inscription 
engraved on the same stone on the same day, the local Vira Balanja commun- 
ity had at the same time made a gift to a temple in the village on behalf of 
the queen * Evidently Queen Rudramba and ^rlpati Ganapati were both 
ruling over the district at the time, the former as sovereign lady and the 
latter as her vassal. The title {Raya)sahasramalla which Sripati Ganapati 
bore throws hght on the past history of this leader It would appear to have 
appertained originally to a certain Mahadevaraja who was ruling over a part 
of Palnadu in ^ 1170 Kllaka (ad i a 5 8) 3 The designation of Rdja-dandadhtpatt 
which he bore in addition to the title sahasramalla seems to show that he had 
once held a command in the royal army under Ganapati Mahadevaraja was 
probably one of the recalatrant Kakatiya nobles who had opposed Rudrama- 
devi’s coronation It is not unUkely that Sripati Ganapati, who was loyal to 
the queen, took up her cause and attacked and defeated him, and that he then 
appropriated his enemy’s title as well as his estate The circumstances in which 
he came into conflict with Ambadeva are not known But he was certainly 
worsted m the battle which took place m a d. 1275 and Ambadeva then seized 
his possessions and apprcmnated his title as a token of his own victory + 
Ambadeva’s victory over Sripati Ganapati led of course to his conflict with 
the Kakatiya queen She seems to have sent a powerful army agamst him and 
to have made an unsuccessful attempt to put down his rebeUion, for the 
seventy-five princes whose heads he claims to have cut off m batde are with- 
out doubt the seventy-five ndjaks in her service It must not, however, be 
supposed that Ambadeva was actually mvolved in a fight witii all the seventy- 
five ndyaks whom he is said to have put to death by cutting oflF their heads 

1 m, XXV, 227 ® AR, 87 and 87-A of 1929-30. ® AR, 91 of 1929-30 

* AR, 168 of 190J, SII, X, 432 Ambadeva is referred to in this mscrtpdon as Sriman-mohS- 
sahasramalla-maitdalesvara, &.c 
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Ambadeva’s rlaam of success is expressed in exaggerated language and must 
not be taken hterally. The seventy-five ndyaks in this context should doubtless 
be understood as representing the whole of the Kakatiya army and the cuttmg 
off of their heads perhaps really means no more than that he was in fact 
victonous over them 

Some timp^ after his victory over the KakaUya army Ambadeva concerted 
measures to reconquer the ancestral territories of his family which had been 
bi nde r the occupation of the Kalukada chiefs ever smce the Pandyan mvasion 
in A D 1263 Although the Kalukadas were strongly supported by their ally 
and Vinsman, AUu Ganga the Telugu Chola ruler of Jagatapi Gutti, now 
Gutti in the Anantapur district in the Andhra Pradesh, they seem to have 
felt that they could not by themselves successfully withstand the Kayastha 
attack and therefore sought the help of the Pandyas who were at this time 
masters of the whole of South India In response to his request, Vqaya- 
Gandagopala and Kopperunjinga were commissioned by the Pandyas, as 
recorded above, to march with their forces to the north and to help the 
Kalukada prmces to defend their possessions. They set out with their troops 
in A D 1278-9 and reached the frontier in due course They seem to have 
met Ambadeva’s army somewhere in the neighbourhood of Nandalur In the 
engagement that followed they suffered a defeat, Kopperunjmga was killed,* 
and Vijaya-Gandagopala withdrew into his own kmgdom where he seems to 
have died during the course of the same year Soon after 'this victory, an 
opportuiuty presented itself to Ambadeva which enabled him to extend his 
sway as far as Nellore in the east Manuma-Gandagopala, obviously a prmce 
of the Telugu Chola Imeage, who had been driven out of his kingdom by his 
followers, sought his help He immediately marched to Nellore at the head 
of his army, and having put down Manuma-Gandagopala’s enenues re- 
estabhshed him on his throne The date of Ambadeva’s mtervention m the 
affairs ofNellore IS not defimtely known It took place probablym ad 1282, 
m which year, accordmg to the evidence of Manuma-Gandagopala’s inscrip- 
tions, he began his ragn ^ 

* In his Tnpurantakam mscnption dated S izia (a d 1290) {AR, 268 of 1905, SU, x, 465) 
Ambadeva claims to have slam the Kadavataya {Kadavar^a-vtdhvamsana) The term vtdhvamsana 
has been taken to mean defeat, and the event IS said to have taken place in S ii84(ad i26i- 2('’)) 
dunng Kopperunjinga’s inroad mto Vengl (JIT, xu, Introd xm, n 10) Now the term vtdhvamsa 
does not denote d^eat as it is supposed to do here, but rather destruction, rmn, or death Ambadeva 
succeeded his brother Tnpurandeva only m a o 1272 and nothmg is known of him, as far as the 
available evidence goes, before that date It is not therefore reasonable to suppose that Ambadeva, 
some ten years before lus accession, met Kopperuhjmga in battle at Vengi and inflicted a defeat on 
him The mcident could have taken place only after Ambadeva came to power and mdeed 
dunng Vi3aya-Gandag6pala’s invasion m ad 1278-9, and as this also happens to have been 
the last year of Kopperunjinga’s rule, his death m the battle with Ambadeva seems to be more 
than probable 

* ^ mscnption of Manuma-Gandagopala at Kodavalur, m the Kovur taluk of the Nellore 
distnct (NJ, N 31, p 794) couples S 1206 with his 3rd regnal year. It is evident that the mitial 
year ofhis rule began in S 1204 (ad 1282-3) 
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The Pandyas did not, however, give up their designs on the Kayastha 
dominions. The defeat of Vijaya-Gandagopala and ArfibadCva’s interference 
in the internal politics of the kingdom of Nellore spurred them on to make 
a fresh effort to reconquer tlie southern Andhra country and to crush the 
Kayastha ruler who was causing so much trouble on their northern frontier 
The Piindyan army led by Jatavarman Sundara Pandya II {acc a d 1276), 
Maravarman Sundara P.indya (ttcc. a.d. 1270),! and Maravarman Kula^tkhara 
(ffcc. A.D. 1268) marched into Pottapin.idu in ax) 1282-3, while Ambadeva 
was probably still busy with the affairs of Nellore, as is shown by an inscrip- 
tion of Maravarman Sundara Pandja dated in his 13 th regnal year, at Lepaka 
in the Rajampci /tJ/uA of the Cuddapah district = An epigraph at Gundluru 
in the same locality dated S. 1284 Tarana (a d. 1282-3) of SomidCva, the 
brother obviously of Kc^avadeva of Kalukada, leaves no room for doubt 
that the Kalukada chiefs joined die invaders.^ The provenance of the 
Pand3'an inscriptions in the Lepaka-Nandalur region shows that the rule of 
the Pandyas in diis part of the country lasted for about five 3 cars during which 
time Pillai Pallavanlj .on of Tunj'alur in the Pandj'a-mandalam was in charge of 
Its administration.-* No definite information is available about Ambadtva’s 
acuvjlics during this period. As a matter of fact he is not represented by a 
single inscription between the dates S 1194 (a d 1272-3) and $ 1209 But 
curiously enough an epigraph at Akkarcddipalli m the Badvel faM of the 
Cuddapah district dated S. 120J Svabhanu(A o. 1283) refers to Gandapendcra 
TripurandCva Maharaja as the ruhng monarch and records the construction 
of a temple of ^iva by GaurCivarabayammangaru for the worship of GoSnn- 
gC^vara enshrined therein s His relationship with AmbadCva and the circum- 
stances in whicli he came to ‘rule the earth’ in the middle of Ambadeva’s 
reign arc not easy to understand The Government cpigraphist is inclined 
to believe that he was identical with Ambadeva’s elder brotlicr, though it is 
equally possible tliat he may have been lus son and successor Tnpuran IT ^ 
It may also be noted here tliat about this time AmbadCva lost the Eruva 
country wluch he had to reconquer a few years later He ver}' probably came 
into conflict with the Pandyas and was defeated by them, as a consequence of 
winch disorders broke out in his dominions and he temporarily lost control 
over the government However that may be, it is certam that Ambadeva 
gathered his forces together and attacked tlie Pandyas m A D 1286, and that 
he mflicted a defeat on Maravarman Kula^ekhara who had come to oppose 
him at the head of a powerful army, as a consequence of which the elephants 
and horses and all the equipment in the Pandyan camp fell into his hands ^ 
The Pandyas then appear to have retired from the Kayastha terntory, leavmg 


*. Sewell, HI, p 379 r 

* 42s of 1911 See Se^^ell. HI, p 379. I9«.P 92. for date of the accession of 

the king * 622 of 1907 

♦ AR, 590, 591, 592, 593, and 614 of 1907 „ , r 

® ARE, 1939-40 to 1942-43, 11, para 76. r 268 of 1905 , SII, \ 465 , El, -sxv 
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Ambadcva free to deal with liis other enemies. He first turned against the Kalu- 
kada chiefs, KCiavadcva and SomidCva, and having vanquished them in battle 
together with tlieir ally Allu Ganga, the Tclugu Chola ruler of Jagatapi Gutti, 
won back from them all the Kayastha country including the capital Valluru- 
pattana which had been in tlieir possession ever since the Pandyan invasion of 
A D. 1263. He made Vallurupattana the headquarters of his government and 
strengthened and occupied Gandikota-Manotathapura, a strong hill-fort 
winch commands the gorge through which the river Pennar forces its way 
into the plains below Having thus destroyed the power of the Kalukada 
chiefs and their allies and made himself master of the territories under tlieir 
rule, AmbadCva next proceeded against Manu-Mallidcva, the Tclugu Choja 
ruler of £ruva, who appears to have still defied his authority Though two 
records of Manu-Mallidtva, both dated probably in S. 1189 Prabhava (a d. 
1267-8), arc found at Tripurantakam, they do not mention an overlord or 
reveal his pohtical affiliations * Very probably he was a Kakatiya vassal owing 
allegiance to Rudramba and perhaps it was his loyalty to the queen that 
brought him into conflict with Ambadcva Manu-Mallidcva could not with- 
stand Ambadeva’s power, and in the conflict which followed between them 
he was killed and his possessions passed into the hands of the victor. After 
thus reduemg £ruva, Ambadcva proceeded against Pcndekallu (Pcdakallu), 
a tract of country comprising the old Bangampallc State and the Dhone 
taluk of the Kumool district which lay in its neighbourhood to the west 
To ensure the success of his enterpnsc, Ambadcva formed an alhance with a 
chief named Bollaya and to strengthen the bonds of friendship bestowed on 
BoUaya’s son Rajanna the hand of his daughter together with the territory 
adjoining Nandanapura (Nandavaram m thcBangampalle State) as her dowry 
Ambadeva’s attack on Pcndekallu did not go unchallenged. Queen Rudmmba 
seems to have sent an army to oppose his advance and frustrate his attempt 
The princes of the whole of the Andhra country who, accordmg to his 
Tripurantakam inscription, met him in battle somewhere in that neighbour- 
hood were without doubt her feudatones ^ but in the combat which followed 
Ambadcva was successful , ‘he vanquished’, m the language of the msenption, 
‘all the kings of Andhra and acquired glory’. As a result of this victory the 
whole of Pcndekallu up to the river Krishna passed into his hands, and he 
became the master of an extensive kmgdom Ambadcva was then at the 
height of his power According to an inscription dated S 1209 Sarvajit (a d 
1287) found at Attirala in the Rajampet taluk of the Cuddapah district, he 
ruled from his capital Vallurupattana at that time all the countaes of Gandi- 
kota, Muhkinadu, Renandu, Pcndekallu, Sakih, firuva, and Pottapinadu 3 
His authority extended probably as far west as Gutti m the Anantapur 
distnct One of the verses in the Tripurantakam inscription seems almost to 

- ’ 189 and 190 of 1905 , Sll , %, 417 and 418. 

* AR , 268 of 190J , SJI , X, 465 


* AR , 406 of 19x1, SU , X , 448 
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suggest that the fort was under his protection.* He was served by a circle of 
nvelvc vassal princes and the rulers of the neighbouring states dispatched to 
his court elephants, horses, costly jewels, and other valuable gifts.** 

The good fortune whieh had smiled on AmbadCva since the beginning of 
his career deserted him in the latter part of his reign The ude at last turned 
against him. He met in Kumrira RudradCva, the heir apparent to the Kakatlya 
throne, a foe who proved more than a match for him Kumilra RudradCva 
was a grandson of RudramadCvi— the son of her daughter Mummadamma 
and her husband MahadCva — whom she had adopted as her son and appointed 
as heir apparent.^ By the time that AmbadCva succeeded his elder brother 
Tripur.lri I in a.d. 1272, Kumara RudradCva appears to have been fully adult 
According to one tradition preserved in the Telu^urSjula-chantramti, he was 
bom in 1 166 (obviouslj a mistake for 1176) Ananda (a d 1254).'* This 
IS not unlikely, since he is mentioned in the Malkapuram inscription of 
RudramadCvi, dated S 1183 Durmati (a.d 1261) * Ever since he had taken 
the reins of government into his own hands, he had made the rehabilitaaon 
of the kingdom his sole aim, and to achieve his purpose, had, if tradition can 
be depended on, reorganised the mihtar} force of the kingdom and had 
strengthened the ttajankara sjstem which appears to have lost its vigour and 
cfliacncy dunng the previous administration. Ambadeva was not unaware 
of the danger threatening the security of liis kingdom, and he took neccssarj 
steps to defend his possessions as soon as the danger took a concrete shape 
Considering that his army, notwithstanding its strength and its tradition of 
continuous victory on several fields of battle, was unequal to coping with the 
Kakatlya forces, he entered into an alliance with the SCunas and the Pandyas, 
tlic hereditary foes of the Kakatlyas The fomier, according to his Tnpuran- 
takam and Nllagangavaram inscripuons dated S. 1212 Vikriti (a d i 290-1), 
merely sent him only presents of golden jewels set with gems presumably in- 
tended as tokens of their goodwill; but tlie latter showed their friendship by 
the dispatch of fierce elephants and fleet-footed horses as auxiliary forces to 
his assistance.* This is corroborated by the evidence of three inscriptions 
atNandalur, one dated in the 15 th and the other tw'O in the 17th regnal year 
of Jatavarman Sundara Pandja II correspondmg respectively to (S 1208) 

* SU, X, 465 Dostambha sambhpla jaga-tra^a-f^tplmtxnam 

Dhorma^a harmjamBnajamgamamaAmbadcian 
A’ChamdramS rha Ran rahshatu Mfri-dkam a 
GaitrTmstta sn/a-/auusTnpura-prarfa/M 

Jagp-lraja-guph is ofa\iousI> a SansknOzation of the vernacular name Jagatapi Gum 

* Ibid 

* Frataparudra-^aiobhushaftam (NafaAa Vrakora^am) * JAHRS, vi, i68 

s AR, 94 of 1917, SII, 595 

SrT V)h'fivara-deitkeemdra-ina-{;-iri'^haslda si doTV-iikramasn 
Tnksho^Ua-jagaddalah prattbdla-pradhi amsi-janmadtsai ah 
Ya^Sh Kakatt-vamsa-mattkuka~mant{fh) SrT Rudraderasasutas 
Tas^Sh km kothoySma vatbhavamsaia Sri Riidradetjah param, 

» AR, a68 of 1905 . SII, x, 465 , El, xxv, pp 270 f 
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Vyaya, and 1214) Nandana (a.d. 1279-92), which seem to indicate the 
presence of friendly Pandyan troops in the Kayastha dominions * 

When Kumara Rudradeva, having completed his preparations for war, felt 
that he conld take the field confident of victory, he proceeded most carefully 
to draw up his plans for the invasion. He was well aware that an attack upon 
Ambadeva would also involve him m a war with his alUes, and it was his object 
to isolate Ambadeva from these allies and so to deal with each bf them 
separately. Keeping this object in view, he concerted measures to launch a 
three-pronged attack on Ambadeva’s territories and at the same time to dis- 
patch separate expeditions agamst his allies In a d. 1291 Queen Rudramba 
set out for Tripuiantakamto attack Ambadeva, accompamed by a large army 
under Manuma-Gannaya, son of Kolani Somamantri, and his cousm Annaya- 
deva, son of Indulua Peda Gannayamantri No details of the ensuing conflict 
are recorded. It is, however, certain that Ambadeva was defeated and re- 
treated southwards into Muhkinadu, for according to the Stvayogasdram the 
Kolani and Indulun chiefs mentioned above, mspired by the vahant leader- 
ship of Rudramadevi, dispersed the dispositions of the enemy’s forces, and 
captured seventy-two forts durmg a smgle onslaught * As a result of this vic- 
tory, Tnpurantakam and the surroundmg country passed into the hands 
of Rudramadevi, who concerted measures for re-estabhshing her authority 
firmly over the district. The exact date of the leconquest of the region is not 
defimtely known , but a comparative study of the various Kayastha and Kaka- 
tiya inscriptions found in the locahty pomts to the middle of a d 1291 as the 
probable time when it was effected ^ The attack on Chejcaku Rajanarendra 
by the Chalukyan chief, TataPmnama, ancestor of the later Arevidu family, 
which took place at this time, was apparently connected with Rudramadevi’s 
Tnpurantak^ e^edition. Rajanarendra was probably a vassal and ally of 
Ambadeva; he is referred to in the Telugu T)vipada Balabhagavatam of Doneru 
Konerunatha as perpetrator of all kinds of evil deeds.+ Tata Pinnama 
appears to have been a contemporary of Kumara Rudradeva, and it is not 
uiflikely that he proceeded agamst the Chejraku chief at the mstance of 
Rudradeva and put an end to his evil career It is interesting to note that the 
Cheyakus who make their appearance in the mscnptions in the Nandikotkur 

‘ AR, nos 590, 594, and 588 of 1907 

* SwqyS^asaram Parti Introduction 
Ahapamma varu rtpda 

Vyiihamhultt hadahhparach!^okkafa-gmare 
'BShaUarf-dtirgambiilu 

Sakasalat RudramsSmba iauryamu katamn 

* The latest record of Ambadeva at Tnputantakam {AR, 175 of 1905 , Sll, x, 466) ts dated on 

^^dnesday.Su di ii.Nija (Adhika-?)-Asladha, Khara,^ 1213 (Wednesday, 13 June^ a n 1291) 
The earliest Kakadya inscnption, vrhich ts that of Induluru Annaya(Annala)deva {AR, 238 of 
1905, Sn, X, 467) and of Manuma-Gannaya {AR, 239 of 1905), is dated on Ma ^andavara) 
atthe time of the lu^ exdipse in Siavana, Khara S 1213 (Saturday, 11 August, a d 1291) It is 
obvious that Tnpu^ntakam and its neighbourhood must have changed hands between 13 June 
and 11 August, a d 1291 4 BhSraU, vi, 848 

» \ 
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faliik of the Kurnool district from iziz Stika (a.d. 1290-1) onwards in- 
variably figure as vassals of the ICakatiya monarch owing allegiance to Ku- 
mara Rudradeva (or Prataparudradeva as he had come to be generally known 
by this time). The earliest record of the Cheraku family is found at Malyala 
in the Nandikotkur fd/id of the Kurnool district and is dated S 1212 Viknti; 
It refers to Rudradeva, son of Mrihatamanfa Cheraku BoUaya Reddi as a 
feudatory of Kakati Rudrakumara, who is Kumara Rudradeva > This chieftam 
IS very probably identical witli Racha Rudradeva, son of Mahasdmanta 
Cheraku Vcluru Bollaya Reddi, who is mentioned as a vassal of Kakati 
Prataparudradeva in another inscription found at Lmgala in the same tdltik 
and district and dated 5 1213 Nand.ana (A ». 1293).* Though itis tempting to 
identify Raja Rudradeva with Rajanarendra, the enemy of Tata Pinnama, the 
available evidence does not lend itself to any definite conclusion about this 
For the present, the connexion of Rajanarendra with the Cheraku chiefs men- 
tioned above must remain uncertain, though all tliese notables were un- 
doubtedly members of the same family. 

WHule RudramadevI and Tata Pinnama were engaging Ambadeva and the 
Chcrakus in the west, Adidam Mallu, the sakala-senddhtpati and theright-hand 
man {dnkshm-hhujd-darJti) of Prataparudra marched southwards along the 
coast towards Vikramasimhapattana (Nellorc), where Manuma-Gandagopala, 
tlie prot^gi of Ambadeva whom he had re-cstabhshed on his throne in a d 
1282, was still ruling, witli the object of preventing lum fixim joinmg forces 
widi his patron or sending him mihtary assistance Manuma-Gandagopala 
opposed tlic advance of tlie Kakatlya army and was killed in the encounter, 
whereupon Adidam Mallu assumed the title of Manuma-Gandagopdla-iirah- 
Khandana (he who cut off the head of Manuma-Gandagopala) as a token of his 
victory 3 The date of Manuma-Gandagopala’s encounter with the Kakatlya 
general and his subsequent death in the batde is not known; but smee a ccr- 
tam Madhurantaka Pottapi Choda Ranganatha, otherwise known as Raja- 
Gandagopala, who succeeded him on die throne of Nellore, began his rule, 
as IS evident from lus inscriptions, in 1 21 2 (a d i 290), it may be confidendy 
asserted that the Kakatlya invasion and Manuma-Gandagopala’s death took 
place m diat year. 

The circumstances in which Raja-Gandagopala ascended the throne of 
Nellore are obscure Perhaps he owed his enthronement to the support of the 
Kakatlya monarch If so, the choice proved most xmwise, for Raja-Ganda- 
gopala showed lumself to be a treacherous ally; he soon jomed hands with the 
Pandyas and turned against his benefactor To chastise him for his perfidy. 
It became necessary to send a second expedition to Nellore and this naturally 
led to a war with the Pandyas The command of the army was entrusted to 
Manuma-Gandagopala, a Telugu Chola feudatory of Prataparudra ^not to 
be confused with his namesake, the protdg^ of Ambadeva who was killed 

» AR, 321 of 1937-8 * Ibid , s J of 1943-4 ’ Ibid , 179 of 1905 , SU, x, 479 
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in the previous expedition— and the ruler of a tract of territory in the neigh- 
bourhood of Narasaraopet in the Guntur district When Manuma-CJanda- 
gopala approached Nellorc at the head of his army Raja-Gandagopala and his 
Pandyan alUes offered stout opposition to him , nevertheless they seem to have 
been defeated, for according to the Narasaraopet mscription of Manuma- 
Gandagopala dated S 1219 Hevalambi (ad. 1297) he ‘drank up hke the 
badabSnala or submarine fire the ocean of the Dravida (Pandya) army, and 
Raja-Gandagopala and his alhes too were disgraced before him’.* 

Another expedition under Gona Vitthala set out about the same time, 
apparently from Vardhamanapura, the present Vaddamanu in the Mahaboob- 
nagar district and the headquarters of the Gona family, and invaded the 
Seuna territory on the western frontier of the Kakatiya kmgdom. The 
Manuma-Gandagopak of Narasaraopet mentioned above, and Proh Nayaka, 
son of Nallappa Nayaka, two chiefs who bear the respective titles of Sema- 
kataka-venu-kabalana-dSva-pavaka (one who is like the wild fire envelopmg the 
bamboos, meaning the army of the Seunas) and Setma-lavam-pamhana (a 
nustake for Sema-hanm-panchanana^ he who is as a hon to the deer, 1 e 
the Seuna) obviously )omed the expedition and both won distinction on the 
field of battie * Some of the important events which had taken place durmg 
the invasion are recorded m an inscription describmg his achievements set 
up by Gona Vitthala m the fort of Raichur and dated S i2i6Jaya(AD 1294). 
Accordmg to this inscription, Vitthala captured the forts of Adavam and 
Tumbulam m the old BeUary district of the undivided Madras State, together 
with Manuva and Haluva m the Raichhr doah After reducing to subjection 
the chiefs who held sway over this region, Vitthala finally entered the aty 
of Raichur, where he erected a strong fort to protect the country and its 
inhabitants from further incursions 3 It is obvious that Vitthala must have 
wrested the Krishna-Tungabhadra doah from the Yadavas of Devagiri, and 
taken steps to prevent its reconquest by fortifying Raichur, from whidi he 
could effectively control the entire region 
The expedition against the Seunas described above would appear to have 
been the last mihtary enterprise of Rudramadevi’s reign, for the queen seems 
to have died m S 1217 (ad 1295), some time after the conquest of the 
Krishna-Tungabhadra dodb and Ae construction of the fort at Raichur 
Rudramadevi was undoubtedly one of the greatest of the rulers of the 
Andhra country Though a woman, she did not allow the difficulties attaching 
to her sex to obstruct her in the discharge of the duties of her exalted o ffic e, 
and by her conduct of affairs fully justified the male name Rudradeva, which 
her father had conferred on her She took an active part in the government 
of the country , attired m male garments she daily presided over the durbar. 


661. 'DrStnla-bala-ifardfu-panskana-baddbSnalef, 'Raja-Gandagppala-vihitTiShtia-mSna- 
* 661 ,/ry 4 , V, 2Z3 ff , and Andhra 'Patrtka, 1922, Sunday edn 

® Kakattya Samchika, App 33, pp 84-85 
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gave interviews to foreigners, listened to the reports of the secret service, 
held consultations with her ministers, generals, and other high dignitaries of 
state and advised all these how they should act to promote the best interests 
of the state. On occasions of emergency she did not hesitate to take the field in 
person to lead her troops against the enemy. She was not only a valiant and 
courageous fighter but also showed great ability as a general especially in the 
war with the SCuna king Mah.Idcva, whoinvadcd her kingdom fully confident 
that he could easily vanquish an army led by a woman In spite of the wars 
which frequently disturbed the country, her people remained contented and 
happy under her rule. 

Vassals^ Minis/etSy and officials of Rudratnadm : The Malyalas, the Gonas, 
and RCchcrlas, the great feudatorv families who played such an impor- 
mot part in the early histor) of the Kakatijas, appear at this time to 
have ceased to take much active interest in the affairs of the kingdom 
Although Malj.ala Gunda, who had been a general under RudradCva 
(Rudramba), was alive until 1196 (a d 1274), he seems to have been 
living in retirement, taking no part in the stirring events w hich shook the 
kingdom to its foundations during the first decade of the queen’s reign His 
sons and other members of his famih w'crc now interested more in the con- 
struction of temples and the excavation of irrigation tanks and canals than 
tlicy were in political matters.' The Gonas, how'cvcr, unhke the Malyalas widi 
w'hom the} had intermarried, took part enthusiastically in many important 
militar}’ enterprises and rendered %'aluable help to Kumara RudradCva in his 
reconquest of the Western Andhra countr}' The victories of Gona Gannaya 
and his general Vitthala over the SCuna armies in the Bcllar}' and Raichur 
districts and the construction of a strong fort at Raichur arc of special interest 
in this conncMon No trace of tlie RCchcrlas is disccrmblc in the numerous 
records of the time, though a Vclama family of the same name appears 
to have taken its place as a political influence The piut played by Prasaditya, 
the son of Chc\wi Rcddi or BCtaja Nayadu, the founder of tlus family, has 
already been noticed. Another member of the fanuly was Mahdr/iandalesvara 
Mummadi Nayadu, son of Kontala N.'igi Na}adu, who held the office of 
sahala-scnadhipaii, supreme commander of all the forces, during the last 
years of Rudramadevi’s reign.- His exact connexion with the family of 
Chewi Rcddi is, however, not ascertainable in the present state of our 
knowledge 

The Kayasthas were without doubt the most powerful of Rudramadevl’s 
feudatories As their history has already been narrated at some length, any 
detailed account of it here would be superfluous But it may be pointed out 
that they remained steadily true to the queen and supported her stoutly until 
the accession of Ambadeva in a d 1272. There is reason to believe tliat he 

* Corpus^ 50 ' AR, 183 of i 90 I» 47 ^ 
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also did not swerve from the patli of loyalty until he came to power, but 
rendered valuable help to his sovereign in suppressing the recalcitrant nobles 
and in consohdating her position on the throne The tide R^a-sthdpanacharya 
which IS assoaated with his name in some of his inscnptions is specially 
sigmficant here smce it indicates unmistakably that the part played by him m 
the war agamst the nobles was by no means mconspicuous >The circumstances 
which finally caused his rebelhon agamst the queen and the assertion of his 
mdependence are still extremely obscure, even although the mam madents 
of his eventful career are for the most part pretty clearly described m the 
extant records of his time 

The history of the Telugu Cholas of Ndlore who played an important 
part m mter-state relations owmg to the situation of their kmgdom at the 
meetmg place of the Pandya, Kayastha and the Kakadya dommions has 
already been descnbed Notwithstandmg their temporary loss of power after 
the death of Manuma Siddhi II m the Pandyan mvasion of A D IZ63, they 
eventually managed to recover their ancestral possessions as we have seen 
above, and Ranganatha, otherwise known as Raja-Gandagopala, a grandson 
of Manuma Siddhi 11 , was ultimately successful m estabhshmg himself on his 
grandfather’s throne 

Several Kshattiya famihes ruled m Vengi at this time, but their position m 
relation to the paramoimt power is difficult to make out smce they never refer 
to any overlord m their mscnptions. The total absence m Vengi of any 
Kakadya records between ad 1262 and 1 278-9 lends colour to the behef that 
durmg this period Rudi^adevi had lost control over the country and that 
the vanous Kshatriya funihes mentioned above were exerasmg mdependent 
authority Two famihes, the Eastern Chalukyas of Nidadavolu and the Hai- 
hayas of Kona, deserve special notice here, not so much on account of their 
pohdcal importance and mihtary strength, as because of their relationship to 
the Kakadya royal family To the Nidadavolu clan belonged Virabhadra on 
whom KalMiti Ganapatideva bestowed the hand of his daughter Rudramadevi 
m marnage The antecedents of this prmce ate not clearly known, though 
some information is furnished m the mscnptions about his parents and 
family The earhest of the epigraphs mscribed on one of the pillars m 
the mantapa m front of the Vasuki-Ravi Somesvara temple at Juttiga, m the 
Tanuku taluk of the West Godavari district, is dated S ii8i(ad 1237), 
It records a gift by Vishnu, the mimster of that VirabhadreSvara of the 
Chalukyan family who married Rudramadevi, the daughter of theKakatikmg 
Ganapati * Next m pomt of time comes an mscnption found at Palakol m the 
Narasapur taluk of the same distnct and dated $ 1186 (a d 1264), which 
registers a gift by Virabhadra’s mother Udayamba so that he rmght acquire 
an mcrease of rehgious ment It is here stated that Virabhadra was the grand- 

* AR , 268 of 1905, SJI , X, 465 

® AR , 74 of 1920, SlI , X, 360 
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son of a certain Chalukyan chief Vishnuvardhana and the son of Indu^ekhara 
by his queen Udayamba.* The identity of this Vishnuvardhana cannot, how- 
ever, be estabhshed, since this name was a title borne in common at this 
time by almost all the princes of Eastern Chalukyan descent 
_ Among the vassals of Rudramadcvi there were a good many noblemen of 
Are or Maharashtra origin. Several families of Are or Maharashtra descent 
appear to have migrated into the Telugu country from the Western Deccan 
in pre-Kakatlya times, especially from the region round Kalyani, the capital 
of die later Chalukyan emperors, and to have setded down in the hilly tracts 
on the eastern fringe of the SrEaila mountains which came to be known sub- 
sequently as Are-Uuimt or Are-vldtt^ the country or habitat of the Ares. They 
attached themselves to the Kakadya kings and rendered notable service in 
various wars Vanaga and his younger brothers Davula and Peddiga, who 
flourished m the time of Ganapatidcva, took part in most of his batdes, and 
the last two penshed in a sanguinary fight against unspeafied enemies in or 
before §. 1 171 (a d. 1249).' It may be remembered that the Aryas along with 
the forces of Ganapatidcva and Manuma Siddhi II of Ncllorc had opposed the 
Pandyas, and had suffered defeat on diebatdefield of Muttukur s Among the 
Arevassals of Rudramadcvi, Sarngapamdeva, thesonofking^mghanaandthe 
father of long Mahadeva of Devagin, was beyond doubt the most important 
of all Two otlier chiefs of Arc descent deserve notice One of them was 
Ranaka Gopadevaraja, mentioned in an epigraph dated S 1195 Snmukha 
(a d. 1275) found at Gundlapadu m Palnad taluk in the Guntur district,® and 
who held a command in the royal army, as his designation Raya-dandadhpatt 
denotes The otlicr, Pinnama or Tata Pinnama, the progemtor of the later Are- 
vidu chiefs, was in all probabihty a dependant of Kumara Rudradeva and was 
employed liy lum in reducing Ac Cheraku chiefs to subjection, as we stated 
above 

The samanias probably belonged to a different category. They fell into two 
groups, sdmanfas properly so called and Ae maha-samantas or Ae great 
samantas The Kotagin plates of Rudramadcvi 1195 Snmukha (a d 1273) 
mention Sanianta Sura of Ae Vinyala family ® Samanta Poti Nayadu, Ae orna- 
ment of Ae 'DnT\iLyarkula, is referred to in an inscription dated S 1199 
Bahudhanya (a d. 1 277) at Ravipadu in the Narasaraopet taluk of Ae Guntur 
Astrict.7 The names of several maha-samantas of Ae Cheraku family occur m 
the records of Ae time. They are found governing parts of Ae NanAkoAur 
taluk of Ae Kurnool Astrict m S 1 21 2-1 3 (a d 1 290-1) ® How Ae samantas 
and maha-samantas differed from Ae vassals mentioned above, and what Aeir 

* AR , 509-A of 1893, SII , V, 122 

2 AR , 16 of 1943-4, ARE , J 94}-4 and 1944-y, Part II, p-ua 24 
s AR , 361 of 1913 * Corptts , 34 

6 HAS , No 6, p 9 

» Sn , X, 442 , c 

® AR , 321, 322 of 1937-8, 22 of 1942-3, 'lad 55 of 1943-4 
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status, privileges, and functions were, cannot be accurately determined at 
present 

Several of RudramadevI and Kumara Rudradeva make their 

appearance in Ae epigraphic records. Amongst these Mahapradhana Induluri 
Annayadeva son pf Gannaya deserves mention first as bemg related by blood 
to the royal family * Next in importance was Mahapradhana Ponkala Mallaya- 
l?reggada, the bahattara-ntyog-adhipaU of the queen ^ It may be noted that he 
was the first mimster to hold this office subsequent to the death of Ganda- 
pendera Gangaya Sahmi in A D 1258-9 The post seems to have remamed 
unfilled durmg the interval for reasons not quite clear to us, and was then 
revived by the queen after she had become firmly estabhshed on the throne. 
Two other mimsters, Mahapradhana Ganapaddeva Maharaja and Maha- 
pradhana Gangideva, were also in the service of the queen Kunwra Rudra- 
deva, hke his grandmother, had his own special mimsters.^ '&o\\sL-sendpatt, one 
of his mantrtnsy is referred to m an epigraph dated 5 1212 Vikriti (a.d 1290) 
found at Panugal m the Nalgonda district ^ Several tmhd-senadhipatts and 
sendpatis and other officers of Rudramba figure mthemscriptions of the reign, 
but as they have been spoken of elsewhere m the chapter on admmistration. 
It is not necessary to give an account of them in this context However, Bolli 
Nayaka, the lord of Eytittfi/T/a-Madapalle on the banks of the Godavari, who is 
spoken of as a vdhmipatt or commander of an army m an epigtaphfromPinnah, 
in the Palnad tdluk of the Guntur district dated S. 1 214 Nandana (a D 1 292), 
deserves special mention s As the term ekkadtlu which is prefixed to the name 
of Madapalle, the village from which Bolh Nayaka hailed, is the plural of the 
word ekkadt or ekkatt, meamng an unattached waraor, it is reasonable to 
presume that BoUi Nayadu commanded a battahon of ekkadts 

The angarakshas who are frequently referred to in the inscriptions prob- 
ably formed a separate corps in the army. Their mam duty was to guard the 
person of the monarch It would seem that they fell mto two groups, those 
who protected the persons of the queen and the co-regent, and those who 
guarded the palace Paruvata Nayaka, Appana Bolh Nayaka and Chenna- 
senddhtpatt belonged to the former category, andBallaya, Kalaya and Vailaya 
sons of Nih Nayaka and Bolh Nayaka, to the latter.® The angarakshas were 
men of standmg, they were appomted as commanders m the army and given 
fiefs under n^ankara tenure hke the other officers of the crown 

RudramadeoV s Vamily RudramadevI, as we have seen, married the Rast^rn 
Chalukya Prince Virabhadra of Nidadavolu She had no male issue but only 
two daughters Mummadamma and Ruyyamma The former, according to the 
IPrafdpamdra-yasobknskanam, married a certam Mahadeva who is otherwise 
unknown. To them was bom a son called Vita Rudra or Prataparudra 

* sn . iv , 1307, ibid X. 394.467 * AR,qo 32iof 1930-1 3 SH , s , 4 $ o , Tel - Lts - K 3 A , 4 i 
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whom RudramadCvI, by the command of her fathcc, Ganapatidcva, adopted 
as her son and as heir to the throne. Though called upon while still a youth 
to share the burden of the government of an extensive kingdom in troublous 
times, Prataparudra, as we have seen, rose to the occasion and guided the 
ship of state with rcmaikablc skill and ability According to the tradition 
preserved in the Vraiapachanira^ he had a younger brother called Annama- 
dCva, but no trace of this prince’s existence is found in any of the contempo- 
rary records, although the rulers of the last dynasty of Bastar trace the origin 
of their family from him Ruyyamma,* the second daughter of Rudramadcvl, 
was given in marriage to Annaladcva or Annaya son of Gannaya of the 
Induluri family.* He was a tnahapradhana and senSdhtpati in the service of the 
queen and rendered her invaluable help in the admimstration of the kingdom 
and in the wars which she waged against her cnenues 


Prafapar/idra 

(AD 1x95-1323) 

Prataparudra ascended the throne of Warangal at the beginning of the year 
A.D 1295, on the death of Rudramadcvl towards the close of the preceding 
year He was, at the time of his accession, about thirtj'-fivc years old , and as he 
had been associated with his grandmother for sevei^ years before her death 
in the government of the kingdom, he had already a great deal of mihtary and 
admimstrative experience As a result of the wars which he had conducted 
during the last years of the late queen, the enemies of the kingdom had been 
thoroughly subdued, and none dared to lift up his head against the energetic 
young monarch after his accession. Tradition has it that as soon as he ascended 
the throne he set about reorganizing the admimstrative system with a view 
to strengthemng the defences of die kingdom It is said that Prataparudra 
recruited exclusively from die Velama commumty seventy-seven najaks^ 
assigned them territories, and entrusted to each of them the defence of one of 
the seventy-seven bastions of the fort of his capital Warangal * Though this 
tradition is coloured by communal bias, it is undoubtedly based on authentic 
facts A study of die inscriptions reveals that from the time of Rudramba, 
if not earher, the admimstration of the kingdom was carried on through 
nayaks holding sway over districts called sfhalas, but they belonged to no 
single commumty in particular but were recruited from all classes of the 
people, moreover, the number of nayakships was actually seventy-five and 
not seventy-seven as tradition would have us beheve,** nor is there any evi- 
dence to show that they had any defimte responsibihty for the defence of the 
capital 

ARE, 1909, Part u, para 66 
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Prataparudra put his new-modelled army to test by pittmg it against the 
Kayastha chiefs It may be remembered that Ambadeva suffered a defeat at 
the hands of Prataparudra when he was still the co-regent of his grandmother 
Rudramba about A D 1293, and was compelled as a consequence to retire 
from Tripurantakam and its neighbourhood He, however, continued to 
rule over his native Muhki-nadu until A D 1304 He was succeeded by his 
son Tripurari II, who held sway over his ancestral kingdom until at least 
A.D 1305 * The relations between Prataparudra and the Kayasthas after 
Ambadeva’s defeat mentioned above are by no means clear Though writers 
on the Kakatiya history declare that Ambadeva subsequentiy became a vassal 
of Prataparudra, the available epigraphic evidence seems defimtely to mdicate 
that the status of himself and his successors as independent princes remained 
for the moment unaltered Nather m the inscriptions of Ambadeva nor m 
those of his successors is there found any mention of an overlord It seems 
therefore reasonable to assume that they stayed mdependent for a while 
Their power, however, was not destined to endure very long Prataparudra 
sent an army against ihem under his general Mahar^a-Pattasdhtnt Somaya 
Nayaka in a D 1309, and IndulGri Annaya as well as a number of other com- 
manders accompanied him with their forces. In the war that followed, the 
kmgs of Mopuru, that is, the Kayasthas, were overthrown, and the govern- 
ment of their territories, which were annexed to the kingdom, was entrusted 
to Somaya Nayaka * 

The strengthening of the defences of the realm, m fact, called for immediate 
attentionintheface of the Muslim incursions into theDeccan which at that time 
constituted a standing menace to the security of the southern Hindu kmgdoms 
Epigraphic evidence makes it qmte clear that the Muslim armies first made 
their appearance in the Deccan about the middle of the thirteenth century 
In an inscription at Panugal in the Nalgonda district of the old Hyderabad 
State, dated ad 1x67, the Seuna prmce Samgapamdeva, a subordinate of 
Rudramba, is said to have rescued ‘the earth which was submerged under 
the Turushka deluge’ 3 A similar feat is attributed, m another inscription 
found at Haluvagalu in the Bellary district, dated ad 1282, to the 
Seuna king Ramachandraraya, that is, Ramadeva, who is described as the 
‘rescuer of the earth from the depredations of the Turushkas’ ^ Although 
theDeccan Hmdus had been conscious of the Muslim danger from the North 
for several decades before his accession, what actually prompted Prataparudra 
to reorganize the military resources of his kingdom was the attack by 
Garshasp Malik on Devagiri in A D 1x95, an event which occurred at the 
same time as his accession to the throne It demonstrated, as nothmg else had 
done before, how utterly inadequate and inefficient the Hmdu military 
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otganization was to cope with the new danger. Prataparudra therefore pro- 
vided himself, by remodelling the ndyankara system, which appears to have 
come into vogue during the reigns of his predecessors, with a well-equipped 
army of 900,000 archers besides cavalry and elephants » An opportunity to 
test the strength of his ‘new-model’ army soon offered itself Garshasp Mahk, 
soon after his return to Hindustan from his expedition agamst Devagiri, 
treacherously murdered his uncle and sovereign, Sultan Jalal-ud-Din KhaljL ' 
ascended the throne of Delhi, and having assumed the title of 'Ala-ud-Din 
IQial)!, began to rule the kingdom He was the ablest and the most ambitious 
of the rulers of Turkish descent who ever sat on the throne of Delhi Having 
resolved very early in his reign to make himself the master not only of 
Hindustan but also of the Deccan and the South, he initiated a pohey of con- 
quest which, under his successors, resulted in the subjugation of foe entire 
peninsula as far as Sctubandha-Ramc^vaiam in the extreme South According 
to contemporary Hindu sources, there were no less than eight Muslim 
expeditions against Tehngana alone during the leign of Prataparudra, in all 
of which, excepting the last, he withstood foe invaders successfully, foough 
in the final expedition he suffered defeat and was taken prisoner ^ The Muslim 
historians, however, speak of only five expeditions, of which three were 
victorious and two disastrous It is just possible that foe Muslim historians 
omitted to mention some campaigns which they considered unimportant, 
but the claim to an unbroken series of victories except in the case of foe last 
expedition which is attributed to Prataparudra must be rejected as untenable, 
since the available evidence on foe subject definitely pomts to its inaccuracy 
The earliest of 'Ala-ud-Din’s expeditions agamst Tehngana took place in 
AD 1303 The objects of the invasion were plunder and territorial expansion. 
'Ala-ud-Din wanted money to finance his wars agamst foe Rajputs and the 
Mongols, who constituted serious menaces to foe safety of foe Sultanate of 
Delhi He was eager to despoil the nch Hindu kmgdoms of foe South so that 
he might organize effiaendy foe defence of his own teratories At foe time 
of dispatchmg his first campaign agamst Tehngana, ‘Ala-ud-Dm was also 
engaged m besieging the fort of Chitor m Rajputana Mahk Fakhr-ud-Dln 
Juna, dSdbek-i-hazart, and Jhaju of Kam, foe nephew of Nusrat Kian, were 
sent with all foe available officers and troops of Hindustan to mvade Warangal 
The account of foe expedition which has come down to us is mdeed very 
meagre, smee such of the Mushm historians as deign to notice it dismiss it 
hurriedly in a few words The Mushm army commanded by foe two generals 
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mentioned above is said to have matched by way of Bengal and to have 
suffered disaster in the course of the march owing to floods m which a large 
part of It perished However that may be, the expedition did, as a matter 
of historical fact, reach Telingana. There is reason to beheve that it was 
worsted m an encounter with the Kakatiya forces. The chromcles of the 
Velama chiefs embodied in the Velugottvan Vamidvah allude to a Kakatiya 
victory over the Mushms of Delhi pnor to the advent of Mahk Na’ib Kafur 
Potuganti Maih, one of the officers of the court of Prataparudra, claims to 
have destroyed the pride of the Turushkas of Delhi in a battle near Uppara- 
paUi m the Karimnagar district of the old Hyderabad State * As Maih is said 
to have visited the court of ‘Ala-ud>Din Khal)I at Delhi on a later occasion, 
the victory at Upparapalh must have been won by him over the army com- 
manded by Mahk Fakhr-ud-Din Juna. Venna, the son of Recherla Prasaditya, 
one of Rudramba’s mimsters, is also said to have overthrown the Turushka 
army in battle ^ As Venna’s sons are repotted to have partlapated in the 
later wars of Prataparudra with the Mushms, his victory over the Turushkas 
must also have been won at Upparapalh An epigraph engraved on a pillar 
standmg in the fort of Warangal, copied by the Mackenzie Surveyors in 
1806, refers to a victory of Manarangodari Ra)u and Laymgayadeva over the 
Mushms m Samvat 1362 (a d 1304-3) ^ It is evident from these records that 
Mahk Fakhr-ud-Din and Jha)u penetrated mto the heart of Tehng^a, and 
reached Upparapalh m the neighbourhood of the capital Warangal At that 
place their advance was checked by the Kakatiya army, and m the battle that 
followed the Delhi army, havmg sustamed a crushmg defeat, was compelled 
to retreat in confusion 

The failure of this expedition did not, however, affect 'Ala-ud-Din’s designs 
of conquest, although he could not at that time pay immediate attention to 
the afiairs of the South, owmg to the frequent Mongol attacks on his north- 
western frontier and the outbreak of war m Ra)putana and in Western India 
The affairs of Hindustan and Western India had been settled satisfactorily 
by AD 1309 the Mongols had been finally crushed, Malava had been con- 
quered, Ray Karan, the kmg of Gujarat, had been defeated and driven out 
of his kingdom, the rebellion of Sangama, son of Ramadeva of Devagiri, had 
been suppressed, and Maharashtra had been brought effectively under the 
control of the Sultan, who therefore felt that he could now devote himself 
without distraction to the conquest of the Southern Hmdu States, and dis- 
patched a large army under Mahk Na’ib Kafur and Khwaja Haji to effect the 
conquest of Telingana Apart from his desire to plunder the nch Hindu 
kingdoms of the South, 'Ala-ud-Din had two other definite reasons for 
sendmg the expedition to Tehngaha In the first place he wanted to wipe off 
the disgrace of the defeat formerly suffered by his army, and secondly he was 
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anxious to chastise Prataparudra for having given asylum to Ray Karan of 
Gujarat, who had come to seek rcfogc at his court The Sultan, however, 
seems to have entertained some doubt about the success of the campaign, for 
he cautioned MaUk Na’ib Kafur against extreme measures and commanded 
him to leave Prataparudra in possession of his dominions, if he should 
submit to him and agree to pay tribute » 

The expedition set out from Delhi on the 25 th of Jumada, ah 709 
(31 Oct 1309), passed through DC\'agiri where it halted for a few days, and 
then marched on to Tchngana through the diamond-mining district of Basira- 
garh and reached the fort of Sarbar, which it captured after a siege The com- 
mandant and the garrison resolved to pensh rather than fall into the hands of 
the Musalmans They lighted a huge fire and threw themselves into it with 
thar wives and children. The fort was handed over to Axma Nid, the surviving 
brother of die late commandant, who promised obedience to the Sultan “ 

Prataparudra was informed of the Mushm invasion by refugees from 
Sarbar who had fled to the capital for protection. He was not, however, 
surprised, as he had been expecting an attack on his domimons by the 
Sultan sooner or later. He had a strong and well-eqmpped army of 900,000 
foot, 20,000 horse, and 100 elephants Besides this some of the neighbouring 
diicfs had promised to join him Mahk Na’ib, however, did not give him time 
to gadier his forces together in fightmg array He moved swiftly towards 
Warangal and laid siege to the aty before Prataparudra could complete his 
preparations 

Mahk Na’ib Kafur met with no senous opposition on his way. On his 
arnval near die Kakatlya capital on 20 Januarj", ad 1310, he seized the hill 
of Aanumakonda, and having erected a katkhar or wooden pahsade to protect 
his camp he estabhshed himself there The aty of Warangal had two forts, 
one witlun the odier, and both were surrounded by a deep ditch, the outer 
fort was built of mud and was protected, according to the Pratapachariira, 
by seventy-seven bastions, the defence of each of which was entrusted to a 
myak. All the lighting men of the kingdom were assembled in it, the subor- 
dinate chiefs and the distinguished nobles with their treasures and elephants 
took up their residence with the kmg in the inner atadel, built of stone The 
siege began on 19 January, ad 1510 Notwithstandmg a counter-attack by the 
Hindus on the Mushm camp, it contmued with unabated vigour for a penod 
of twenty-five days when on 12 February, ad 13 10, the mud fort was taken by 
storm, and the defenders who survived the fight retired into the inner fort 
Prataparudra, however, refused to surrender, and Mahk Na’ib Kafur had to lay 
siege to the stone fort His attention was much distracted by the activities of 
Hindu soldiers who were operating in the countr)"side around him The postal 
system, by means of which news passed between his army headquarters and 
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Delhi, had been put out of action, and it was even apprehended that the 
communications might be entirely cut off Nevertheless, Malik Na’ib did not 
relax the vigour of his operations He sent parties of soldiers out into the 
country to devastate it and to terrify the inhabitants The condition of the 
besieged in the inner fort became increasingly difficult owing to lack of 
accommodation, and at last Prataparudra could hold out no longer There- 
upon he sued for peace and Mahk Na’ib agreed to raise the siege and to return 
to his own country on the condition that Prataparudra should hand over all 
his accumulated wealth and should further promise to pay the Sultan annually 
a stipulated sum of money and send a contingent of elephants as tribute 
Prataparudra accepted these conditions and surrendered all his treasure and 
his elephants and horses. The Mahk Na’ib, who was now satisfied that he had 
fully carried out die instructions of the Sultan, set out for Delhi and arrived 
safely at the capital on 10 June, A D. 1510 * 

Prataparudra discharged his obhgations faithfully Every year thereafter 
he sent the stipulated amount of tribute and the quota of elephants to the 
Court of Delhi. An interesting incident which took place in the court of the 
Sultan on one occasion when some of the officers of Prataparudra were there 
on a visit deserves notice, since it demonstrates the existence of friendly 
relations between the conquerors and the conquered at this time Two 
officers of Prataparudra, Potuganti MaiU and TeUnga Bijjana, who had 
probably gone to Delhi in command of the troops conveymg the tribute, 
fought an exhibition duel at the DaUio! in the presence of the Imperial 
Court, perhaps in order to display before the Sultan and his courtiers the 
skill in swordsmanship for which the Deccanis had long been famous. 
Sultan *Ala-ud-Dln seems to have held Prataparudra in high esteem, smee 
he later called for his assistance, as will presently be shown, in the execution 
of certam mihtary enterprises m the South 
The failure of Prataparudra to ward off the Mushm mvasion let loose the 
forces of dismtegration m his kingdom, espeaally m the southern districts 
which had only recently been reduced to subjection A rebelhon appears to 
have broken out in the erstwhile Klyastha domimons, and Ranganatiia, 
the Telugu Chola ruler of Nellore, threw off the yoke and asserted his 
mdependence Prataparudra concerted measures, as soon as circumstances 
permitted after the retirement of the Mushm mvaders from Tehngana, to 
suppress the rebels and brmg back the southern districts under his control 
He sent an army under Juttaya-Zw/^a Gonkaya Reddi agamst Malhdeva, 
probably a saon of the Kayastha family, who had estabhshed himself at 
Gandikota, and had attempted there to revive his ancestral kingdom He 
perhaps received some help from the Seunas, smee Prataparudra is referred 
to m the mscription describing Gonkaya Reddi’s expedition as Oddtjaraja- 
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dtiapatta and Setma-dhattu-vihhala » MalUdcva was defeated and killed and 
Gandikota was captured. Prataparudra appointed Gonkaya Reddi as the 
governor of Muliki-nadu and the adjoining territories and posted him at 
Gandikota. But while he was further engaged in making preparations for 
invading the Telugu Chola kingdom of Nellorc he received a mandate from 
Delhi instructing him to accompany the Imperial Army with all his forces 
against the Pandyan dominions in the South. 

The arcumstances in which the Sultan issued his command to Prata- 
parudra to proceed to the South call for explanation On the death of the 
Pandyan king Maravarman Kula^ckhara in a d 13 10, a civil war had broken 
out for the possession of the tlironc between his two sons Sundara Pandya 
and Vira Pandya. While tlie struggle between the brothers was stiU m 
progress and the issue as yet undecided, Malik Na’ib Kafur invaded the 
Pandyan kingdom in ad. 1311 at the instance of his master, 'Ala-ud-Din 
Khalji. Owing to the confusion caused by the intestme conflict, he was able 
to overrun the country witliout opposition as far south as the Pandyan 
capital Madura But though at first he swept everything before him, he was 
ultimately overcome, and had to retreat homewards, carrying with him what- 
ever boot)' he could lay hands on The civil war, which had been interrupted 
for die time being by Malik Na’ib’s invasion, was resumed after his defeat. 
And soon the situation was further compheated by the rise of Ravivarman 
Kula^ckhara of Quilon, a subordinate of Sundara Pandya, who rose agamst 
his master and drove him out of the kingdom, he next attacked Vira Pandya, 
and having put him to flight in a pitched batde, had himself crowned 
at Kanchl in a.d 1313. Sundara Pandya, thus dispossessed of his kmg- 
dom, fled to the Court of Delhi and sohated the help of 'Ala-ud-Din. 'Ala- 
ud-Din, who was eager to bring the Pandyan kingdom under his suzeramty, 
readily undertook to restore him to his tlirone, but he was unable, owing to 
the outbreak of a rebelhon at Devagiri after the death of Ramadeva in 
AD 1 3 1 2-1 3 , and the fact that the major part of his forces under Mahk Na’ib 
were engaged in warfare in Maharashtra, to send a fully fledged expedition 
for this purpose. Therefore, while dispatchmg a contingent to accompany 
Sundara Pandya, the Sultan, m order to ensure the success of the enterprise, 
also, as we have mentioned above, instructed Prataparudra to co-operate with 
the imperial troops in their effort to reinstate the Pandyan king as ruler over 
his lost territones 

The Sultan’s command fell m with Prataparudra’s designs, smee it would 
enable him not only to re-estabhsh his authority over the kmgdom of Nellore 
without difficulty but also to wrest from the Pandyas theaty ofKanchi, which 
they had taken from his predecessors m earher times He therefore gathered 
together all his forces, and plaang them imder the command of Muppidi 
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Nayaka, dispatdied them to the South with mstructions to take possession 
of Nellore and to testore Sundara Pandya to his kingdom Although the 
available epigraphical evidence clearly indicates that the Sultan’s army par- 
ticipated in die struggle,* yet the mam burden of the expedition seems to 
have devolved on die shoulders of Prataparudra himself, owmg to the 
death of the Sultan m Delhi m A D 1316, and the subsequent with<hawal of 
all the Muslims from the Deccan by the orders of Mahk Na’ib Kafur * Opera- 
tions durmg die campaign fell mto three defimte stages (i) the subjugation 
of die kmgdom of Nellore , (z) the fight with Ballala HE and the restoration of 
the ^ambuvamya, and (3) the war with the Pandyas and the restoration of 
Sundara Pandya The Kakatiya army commanded by Muppidi Nayaka’s 
son Pedda Rudra seems to have set out from Warangal and to have marched 
agamst kmg Sri Ranganatha of Nellore, who was defeated and put to flight. 
The commander next came mto conflict somewhere m the neighbourhood 
with a certam chief of the name of Kota Tikka, who was slam in batde 
together with all his followers After this he proceeded to the forest tracts 
of Narayanavanam, and reduced the numerous manntya forts which then 
abounded m that region. The Nellore kmgdom which Prataparudra seems 
to have assigned to Muppidi Nayaka as an appanage was quickly brought 
under control, and Pedda Rudra then advanced agamst Ballala HE, who 
seems to have been somewhere m the neighbourhood at that time How 
he came to be there just then is not difficult to surmise Ever smce the death 
of his cousm ViSvanatha and the unification of his kmgdom m A D 1300, 
Ballala III had been makmg attempts, whenever arcumstances appeared 
favourable, to recover his fsi^y possessions m the Tamil country Thus on 
the death of Maravarman Kula^ekhara m ad 1310, and the outbreak of 
avil war between his two sons, Vira Pandya and Simdara Pandya, Ballala set 
out toward the South on an expedition of conquest, but was compelled to 
retrace his steps by the unexpected appearance m his rear of the Mahk Na’ib 
Kafur at the head of the Delhi army Although he had for a time to give up 
his project of annexmg the southern country owmg to his fear of the Sultan 
and the presence of the Mahk Na’ib m the Deccan, yet the death of the former 
and the withdrawal across the Narmada to Delhi of the latter, with all his 
Muslim forces, emboldened him to make a fresh attempt to realize his ambi- 
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tion This tune he was evidently successful in his enterprise, since a large part 
of Tondaimandalam, includmg perhaps Kanchi, the capital of the district, 
seems to have passed into his hands, and some of the local chieftams, such as 
the^ambuvaraya of Padaividuand theYadavaraya of Chandragiri, probably 
tendered their allegiance Pedda Rudra, however, defeated Ballala HI and 
his feudatories, took possession of the territory recently conquered by 
Ballala, and concihated at the same time the ^ambuvaraya by reinstating him 
m his hereditary domimon He next proceeded to Kanchi and occupied that 
city without much opposition * 

The Kakatiya occupation of Kanchi roused the Pandyas to fresh activity 
The ‘Five Pandyas’, accordmg to the V^elugdttvart Vamsdvalt, collected their 
forces and marched on Kanchi to expel the Kakatiyas from the aty and to 
re-estabhsh their own authority there Prataparudra seems to have arrived 
m the aty at this juncture to conduct the operations m person and to have 
taken over the command of the army A great battle took place in the vicmity 
of Kanchi m which both sides fought with great determmation The Pandyan 
elephant corps charged the Telugu infantry furiously and spread pamc in 
thar ranks, but the Velamas, under thar chief, Recherla Erra Dacha, as well 
as the Reddi contingents, stood firm and averted disaster Erra Dacha is said 
to have exated the admiration of the famous warriors of Prataparudra’s 
court by rushing on the leader of the Pandyan elephant squadron and arrest- 
mg the charge This act was the tummg-pomt of the battle, and victory soon 
declared itself in favour of the Kakatiya monarch Prataparudra appointed 
Manavira as the governor of Kanchi, and ordered Devari Nayaka to carry 
the war mto the mterior of the Pandyan domimons and to mstaU Sundara 


Pandya on his throne at Viradhavala, he then returned to his capital 
Devari Nayaka marched southwards m obedience to his master’s command 
The movements of his army and the events which took place durmg the 
course of his march are not known It is, however, certam that Vira Pandya 


madf^ up his quarrel with his former rival, Ravivarman Kulasekhara, and 
gathermg together the other Pandyan prmces under his banner prepared to 
withstand the advance of the Telugu army The opposmg forces met near the 
village of Tiruvadikunram m the Gmjee taluk of the South Arcot district, 
and a fierce engagement, elephants again playmg an important part, took 
place, m which Devari Nayaka infliaed a defeat on Vira Pandya and the 
Malayala Tiruvadi Ravivarman Kulasekhara and re-estabhshed Sundara 
Pandya on his throne at Viradhavala * 

But whilst Prataparudra was engaged in waging war on the Pandyas in 
the South, important pohtical changes were takmg place m DeDu Mahk 
Na’ib Kafizr, who was carrying on the administration of the empire m the 
namf». of Sultan Shihab-ud-Din, was murdered, and Qutb-ud-Din Mubarak 
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Shah, another son of 'Ala-ud-Din, ascended the throne As soon as Mubarak 
Shah had consohdated his position, he set out in the second year of his reign 
(A.D 1318) on an expedition to the Deccan to restore the imperial authority 
in Marhatta, where a formidable rebelhon had broken out under the leader- 
ship of Harapaladeva, who had proclaimed his independence and attempted 
to revive the old Seuna kingdom of Devagiri A second object of the cam- 
paign was to collect the tribute from Prataparudra, who appears to have omit- 
ted to forward his payments, havmg taken advantage of the revolution in the 
imperial capital and the breakdown of the Mushm power m the Deccan The 
SullSn soon arrived in Marhatta and there put down the Hmdu rebelhon 
with a stern hand He then dispatched his favourite slave Khusrau Khan to 
Warangal at the head of a powerful army with instructions to overthrow 
Prataparudra unless he should immediately submit and pay the arrears of 
tribute due to the Sultan What happened during Khusrau Khan’s expedition 
to Warangal is not easy to determine, smce the available evidence on the 
subject IS conflicting m character Amir Khusrau and 'Isami, the earhest his- 
torians who describe the events connected with the expedition, are unfor- 
tunately at variance with each other Accordmg to the former, Prataparudra 
refused to pay the tribute and offered resistance Khusrau Kha n, hke Mahk 
Na’ib Kafur before him, marched at the head of the Delhi army from Deva- 
gm, and halted in the neighbourhood of Warangal Prataparudra is said to 
have attacked him with 10,000 horse and innumerable foot, but to have been 
defeated and driven back into the fort by a small band of about 3 00 horsemen. 
Khusrau next laid siege to Warangal and captured the outer fort A large 
number of Hindus of distinction, mcludmg Prataparudra’s commander-in- 
chief Antil Mahta, were killed in the fight The bold advance of the Mushm 
forces alarmed Prataparudra, who realizmg that it would be useless to resist 
further made peace with Khusrau Khan and agreed to cede five districts of 
his kingdom to the Sultan and to pay an annual tribute of more than 100 
elephants and 12,000 horses, together with gold, jewels, and preaous stones 
beyond compute Khusrau Khan then raised the siege and returned to Delhi 
laden with booty * 

This seems to be an overdrawn picture of Khusrau Kh an ’s achievements m 
Tehngana, for Tsami, who also describes Khusrau’s Tehngana expedition, 
does not refer to any hostihties, on the contrary, he states that Khusrau 
collected all the tribute due to his master without having any recourse 
to force 

When ]^usrau Khan reached the frontier of Tehngana, he dispatched a 
courier to Prataparudra with a letter demanding the payment of arrears of 
tribute, threatening him with dure consequences in the event of refusal When 
the courier amved at Warangal, Prataparudra received him with cordiahty 
and respect He sent a reply to Khu srau Kha n aflEhming that he was a loyal 
' Amir Khustau, Sip:hr, ED, HI, 550-61 
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vassal of the Sultan, that his failure to pa\ the tnbutc was not due to an\ 
attempt at evasion but to the insecurit}' of the roads wluch were infested 
with malefactors, and that he would send the tribute to the I^=in who had 
arrived in his kingdom and \iould add presents for die general himself. 
He sent back the messenger with this reply, and immediately dispatched the 
stipulated amount of tribute, together with more than one hundred elephants, 
to the Iran’s camp Khusrau w’as satisfied, and in accordance with the Sultan’s 
instructions he presented to Prataparudra an umbrella, a dtirhash, and a qdta 
set with gems Having successfully accomplished the task entrusted to him 
by the Sultan, Khusrau Khan then marched away with his forces in the 
direction of Delhi * 

It IS hardly possible to reconale these incompatible accounts Amir 
Khusrau was a contemporary histonan, he could not have been ignorant of 
the events that had taken place dunng the expedition; but Tsami was himself 
a DaccanI; and he wrote his history wutlun thirty years of the occurrence 
of the events Having regard to the authentic character of his chronicle, his 
narrative cannot easily be set aside as untrustworthy. WTiichcver of the two 
accounts one may be disposed to accept, there can be no doubt that Khusrau 
Khan successfulh executed the task entrusted to him, for Amir I^usrau and 
TsamI both agree that he collected the arrears of tribute from Prataparudra 
and restored the imperial authority in Tclingana 

Prataparudra seems to have sent an expedition against the kingdom of 
Kampih some time after the departure of I^usrau Khan fromTchngana. The 
circumstances in which he invaded Kampili arc not definitely known. 
According to the tradition preserved m the Kumara-Rtw/ana-Sdngat^a and 
other late Kannada literary’ w orks, Kumara Rama, the son of Kampiliray a, paid 
a visit to the court of Prataparudra at Warangal to solicit that ruler’s help 
against Balia ja III, with w'hom he was in conflict at the time Though Prafi- 
parudra honoured him and treated him W’lth consideration, he declined to 
join him in the war against Ballaja III, Kumara Rama returned to his country in 
great anger and oflered an affront to Prafiparudra by assuming some of the 
Kakatlya titles Prataparudra, provoked by this act, declared war and sent 
his army to in\ ade the kingdom of Kampili I Ic was, how'cvcr, defeated in 
battle by Kumara Rama and had to make peace with him and retire into his 
own territories ' This account is, how'cvcr, contradicted by the evidence of 
Tclugu literary’ works of the later centuries Prolaya Annaya, one of Prat. 1 - 
parudra’s commanders, destroyed, according to Srin.ltha’s IlllMe/vara- 
PurdK'i/^', the pleasure gardens on the outs! irts of Kummatha, the capital of 
Kampihr."iya ^ Kotikanti Raghava, an elder brother of Somadesar.’ija, one of 
the forebears of the later Arevidu chiefs, is stated to base defeated Kampili* 
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raya in battle and deprived him of the ‘seven members of his royalty’.* 
Taking into consideration all the evidence furnished by both the Kannada 
and the Telugu sources it is not unreasonable to conclude that victory leaned 
at one time to the side of KampiUraya and at another to the side of Prata- 
parudra, though it is not possible to conclude, in the present state of know- 
ledge, what the ultimate issue of the war actually was. 

Prataparudra, however, was not allowed to rule his kingdom long in 
peace. Within a year of their return from Warangal the Muslim armies were 
ag ain on the move Mahk Ek-Lakhy, whom Sultan Qutb-ud-Din had ap- 
pomted as the governor of Maharashtra, rose in revolt and proclaimed bus 
independence, he assumed the insigma of royalty, adopted the title of Shams- 
ud-Din, and minted coinage in his own name The Sultan, on getting news of 
this rebellion, sent Khustau Khan out again with an army, and commissioned 
him not only to put down Ek-Lakhy and to restore the royal authority in 
Maharashtra, but also to reduce Ma'bar to subjection. The presence of the 
Delhi forces on his frontiers must have caused much anxiety to Prataparudra, 
but the storm passed away without affecting his territories Khusrau Khan 
defeated Ek-Lakhy quite easily and sent him as a prisoner to Delhi. He re- 
stored order in the country and put in force measures for carrying on the 
administration Next he proceeded to Ma'bar and had reached its capital 
Pattan, when he was taken back to Delhi as a prisoner by his mutinous 
followers, who suspected his loyalty to the imperial government The 
Sulfin, who was mfatuated with him, set him at hberty and restored him to 
favour Then followed a series of events which shook the Muslim empire of 
Delhi to Its foundations Khustau Khan basely murdered his sovereign and 
benefactor and usurped the throne, but the Turkish nobles, who resented 
his usurpation, conspired agamst him and put him to death Ghiyas-ud-Din 
Tughluq. their leader, then ascended the throne and proclaimed himself 
Sultan in A D 1320 Durmg the first three years of his rule he was engaged 
m establishing his authority over Hindustan, and when that business had 
been successfully accomphshed, he turned his attention to the South and, in 
A D I3Z3, sent an expedition agamst Telmgana under his son Ul ugh Khan 

The circumstances which deaded Ghiyas-ud-Dln Tughluq Shah to send his 
forces agamst Telmgana are not defimtely known, butFirishta, writing m the 
early years of the seventeenth century, states that ‘Rudradev, the raja of 
Warangal, durmg the late disturbances had refused to send the tribute’ and 
Ulugh ^an was therefore sent agamst him * This m itself is not unhkely, 
smee Prataparudra had withheld the payment of tribute once before under 
similar circumstances Ulugh Kha n marched to Warangal by way of Devagin 
Prataparudra, accordmg to Firishta, opposed the advance of the Muslim 
army with spirit, but was obhged m the end to retreat to his capital, which was 
immediately mvested by Ulugh Kha n ^ The succeedmg struggle was mdeed 
* BhSraU, vi, p 848 * Baggs, Fmshta, 1, p 403 s Ibid 
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both, piotf acted and fierce Nor was the fighting confined exclusively to 
Warangal and its neighbourhood A part of the Delhi army under Majlr 
Abu-Riza was engaged m besiegmg Kotagiri at the same time as Ulu^ TCHsn 
was vainly attemptmg to capture Warangal It is not at all unhkely that other 
places of importance in the country were also attacked by various detach- 
ments Nevertheless, Ulugji IQian failed to achieve his object and had to beat 
a hasty retreat from Tehngana, hody pursued by the Kakadya army The failure 
of Ulugh Kh an is attributed by Muslim historians to the machinations of the 
poet 'Ubaid, a treacherous compamon and friend of the prince Accordmg to 
Barani, Ulu gh Khan had closely mvested Warangal, and had reduced the 
defenders to extremities Of the two forts that surrounded the city, the outer 
or the mud fort was about to fall, when Prataparudra sued for peace and 
offered to submit to the authority of the Sultan and to pay the tribute de- 
manded , but Ulugh Khan, who had set his heart on the capture of Prataparu- 
dra and his capital, rejected the offer In the meanwhile, a change came over 
the spirit of the Muslim army Smce the postal system had broken down, no 
recent news had reached the camp from the capital, and at this juncture the 
poet 'Ubaid and Shaikh Zada-i-Dimashqi, who were intimate faends of Ulu gh 
Khan, spread in the army the false rumour that the Sultan was dead in Delhi, 
that a usurper had seized the throne, and that the Khan was about to arrest 
some of the important chiefs of the army, their loyalty bemg suspect in his 
eyes on account of their Khalji sympathies This information, coming as it 
id from the intimate compamons of the IQian. created panic m their minds, 
and they fled from the camp with their followers The Muslim army was 
thrown mto confusion as a consequence of their flight, and the Hmdus, 
takin g advantage of the sudden misfortune that had overtaken their enemies, 
stormed into Ul ugh Khan’s camp and plundered it. Unable to withstand their 
attack, he ralhed his troops and retreated m haste towards Devagin ^ Ibn 
Battuta, who came to India some ten years after the conquest of Tehngana, 
attributes the disaster to the miscarnage of the ambitious designs of Ulugh 
Khan himself, and represents 'Ubaid as the unfortunate victim of his treachery 
Ulugh Khan who, accordmg to Battuta, was planning to stir up a rebelhon 
agamst his father, mstigated 'Ubaid to spread m the army the false rumour of 
the Sultan’s death, expecting that the leaders of the army would swear 
allegiance to him as their sovereign, but his plan miscarried The amrs rose 
agamst him and would have killed him , but Mahk Timur, one of the prmapal 
amrs m the army, offered him protection and helped him to flee to Delhi 
Though the Sultan was aware of the treacherous designs of his son, he 
accepted the false accusations which the latter levelled agamst the amrs, 
and not only pumshed them severely but also sent him back with men and 
money to Tehngana to retrieve the disaster ^ Though Ibn Battuta visited 
India withm a decade after the fell of Warangal, he actually wrote his 
» TarihL-t-Flruz ShahT ED, in, pp 231-3 * P 
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Eisala from memory m the last quarter of the fourteenth century, after his 
return to his native Morocco The accuracy of his account is not free from 
doubt, for it not only contradicts the evidence of the contemporary Indian 
Muslim historians but also runs counter to the character of the Sultan 
Ghivas-ud-DIn Tughluq Shah was a just and upright ruler It is not hkely^’' 
that he would have condoned Ulugh Khan’s treachery and sent him back to 
Telmgana with men and money, if the latter had really acted in the manner 
described by Battuta 

The most satisfactory account of the events mentioned above comes from 
the pen of Tsami, the earhest writer on the subject, who fimshed his history 
in A D 1349. According to him Ul ugh Khan plundered the country until he 
reached Warangal He then mvested the fort for six long months liut could 
not reduce it The Sultan at Delhi became impatient, and wrote letters to 
Ulugh Khan charging him with mdifference m the execution of his commands 
Ulu gh Khan, in his eagerness to brmg the siege to a successful end, consulted 
*Ubaid, the astrologer, to find out the day on which the fort was destmed to 
fall mto his hands The astrologer made his calculations, fixed the day of the 
fall, and declared that if the fort stdl remamed unconquered on that day he 
would forfeit his life on the gibbet in its vicimty The day fixed by 'Ubaid 
approached, but the defenders of the fort showed no signs of submission. 
'Ubaid was greatly alarmed. If his prediction should fail, as it appeared cer- 
tam to do, Ulu gh Khan would certainly demand his head. To escape the evil 
consequences of the failure of his prediction, he devised a plan, and spread- 
ing in the army the false news of the Sultan’s death, of a revolution m the 
capital, and of Ulu gh Khan’s secret resolve to kill the pnnapal amrs in the 
camp for their alleged 'Ala’i sympathies, he created a pamc which led to their 
condusion of peace with Prataparudra and their subsequent flight from 
Warangal followed by that of Ulu gh Khan himself * 

Although all the three Muslim writers mentioned above were contem- 
poraries of Ulu gh Khan (the later Muhammad bm Tu gh luql yet the account 
of 'Isami, as already stated, is the earhest, and may probably be considered 
more trustworthy than the other two What presumably happened at Waran- 
gal may now be stated briefly, though it is not possible, owing to the conflicting 
character of the available evidence, to present an mdisputably accurate picture 
of the events Ul ugh Kh an marched to Warangal with his army and besieged 
the aty for six months, but failed to capture it A rebelhon broke out m his 
camp owmg to the machmations of 'Ubaid who is variously spoken of as a poet 
and an astrologer, and Ulu gh Kha n was obhgedas a consequence to raise the 
siege and retreat homewards, hotly pursued by the Hmdus, who attacked 
him frequently, plundered his baggage, and followed him until he reached 
Kotagiri, where Majir Abu Riza, who was engaged m besieging the fort 
there, came to his help and saved his army from destruction. 

* FutSh-m~SalSpn (Madras edn ), pp 394-7. 
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Second Tclwgdna Expedition. Ghiyas-ud-Dln Tughluq was a man of strong 
will and firm determination Defeat did not discourage him, but rather urged 
him on to make a fresh effort to achieve his purpose. He severely pumshed 
the rebel amirs, and sent reinforcements to Dcvagiri, where Ulugh lOian had 
taken refuge, with instructions to his son to march again into Tehngana 
and to subjugate the country. As soon as the reinforcements arrived inDevagin, 
Ulugh IGian started for Tehngana, which he reached by rapid marches to the 
frontier post of Badrikot (Bidar?). He seized that fort and several others 
along Ins route and posted strong garrisons in them under trustworthy officers 
with instructions to hold them to the last. Finally he came to Bodhan which was 
distant ten days’ journey from Warangal. After a siege of three or four days 
the fort capitulated, and the governor and his followers saved themselves by 
embraang Islam Ulugh Khan next proceeded to Warangal and laid siege to the 
city Not much information is available about the second siege of Warangal 
by Ulugh Khan. It is disposed of briefly by Baranl and the later Muslim his- 
torians who follow his account It is stated that Ulugh Khan first laid siege 
to the mud fort and seized it, and that the inner atadel next fell into his hands 
The fort was captured and Prataparudra was taken prisoner and sent to 
the court of the Sultan at Delhi The capture of Warangal was not so easily 
effected as these historians would have us bcheve, but for the amazing lack 
of foresight of Prataparudra, it is doubtful whether Ulugh Khan would have 
effected its capture as quickly as he did The siege, as a matter of fact, lasted 
for five months TsamI describes this siege and the arcumstances m which the 
fort was captured. It appears that after the retreat of Ulu gh Khan from Waran- 
gal at the end of his first expedition, Prataparudra held a feast to celebrate his 
victory over the Mushms. Bebeving that they would not again invade his 
kingdom in the near future, he opened the grananes within the fort and sold 
the whole of the grain stored up there, he also commanded his subjects to 
abandon their nuhtary activities and to busy themselves with their cattle 
and crops But he was soon undeceived Withm four months of his retreat 
Ulugh Khan returned with a fresh army to Warangal and sat down before 
the walls The fort was without any proper garrison to maintain its defence, 
and lacked adequate stores of corn to provision die garrison during the 
siege No wonder the Mushms quickly succeeded in effecting its capture 
Though taken by surprise Prataparudra put up a plucky fight, but the scanty 
stock of provisions which he hastily gathered together soon ran out, and the 
troops inside the fort began to suffer severely from hunger Prataparudra was 
obhged to surrender He threw open the gates of the fort, and dehvered 
Inmself widi the other members of his family into Ulugh IQian’s hands The 
Mushms then entered the fort, plundered the houses, and demohshed the 
pubhc buildmgs 

Ulu gh Khan did not allowPrataparudra to remain long in Tehngana after his 
submission Considermg tiiat it was not safe to keep him in the country. 
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where his presence might lead to popular revolts and other pohtical complica- 
tions, he sent him immediately to Delhi with all the members of his family, 
escorted by a contingent of his army under Qadir Khan and Khwaja Haji, two 
officers in whom he had great confidence They were not, however, destined 
to bring the fallen monarch into the metropohs, for before they could 
reach Delhi he died Shams-i-Sira) 'Afif, who dispatches him to hell with 
a smgle sentence, does not disclose the circumstances m which he died ^ 
More information is fiirmshed by the inscriptions In the Vilasa grant of 
Musunun Prolaya Nayaka (c ad 1330) it is stated that Prataparudra, while 
bding carried away as a captive to Delhi, died on the banks of the river 
Somodbhava, 1 e the Narmada * His death does not seem to have been the 
result of natural causes, for accordmg to the Kaluvacheru grant of the 
Reddi queen Amtalh, dated A D 14Z3, he departed to the world of Gods by 
his own desire ^ This seems to suggest that he either committed suiade or 
was slam by one of his followers at his own mstance Prataparudra was a 
proud monarch, and it would seem that he could not reconale himself to the 
changed conditions of his life m captivity Considermg perhaps that death 
was preferable to dishonour he seems to have voluntarily embraced it With 
the defeat and death of Prataparudra ended the rule of the Kakatiya line of 
kmgs, and the country passed mto the hands of rulers belongmg to an ahen 
race and reUgion 

Prataparvdrc^s Vamily The available information about Prataparudra’s 
family is scanty None of his queens is mentioned m any of the numerous 
mscriptions and hterary works of his time The Vratdpachantra^ a late 
legendary account of the Kakatiya kmgs, no doubt refers twice to his 
chief queen Visalakshi,^ but this 'document is so encrusted with legend 
that no real rehance can be placed on its evidence The Kridabhirdmamy 
a fifteenth-century Telugu rendermg of the Sanskrit Vidhinatakamt Pre- 
mdhhtramam of Ravipati Tripurantaka by Vallabharaya of Vmukonda, 
speaks of the beautiful and highly cultured hetaera, Machaladevi of 
Warangal, as his fevourite mistress s Although persons alleged to have 
been his sons are referred to m the mscriptions and m the historical and 
quasi-historical works, he appears actually to have died without leavmg 
issue Of the various persons mentioned as his descendants Juttaya-/e«yffl 
Gonka Reddi, who is described m an undated mscnption of his time found at 
Upparappalh m the Proddatur tdluk of the Cuddapah district as ‘his [Pratapa- , 
rudra’s] dear son’, deserves notice first* Juttaya-/(f«A:« Gonka Redi cannot 
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possibly have been die son of Prataparudra for, as his name dearly indicates, 
his father was a person called Juttaya who was a knka by profession Juttaya- 
knka Gonka Rcddi is a compound word consisting of two names, Juttaya- 
knka and Gonka Rcddi, signifying that the persons whose names arc thus 
joined together arc related to each other as father and son respectively, and 
obviously Gonka Rcddi could not have been the son both of Juttaya-7w>{'/7 
and of Prataparudra. The truth of the matter is that Gonka Rcddi, hkc his 
father Juttaya and his younger brother Rudraya, who is mentioned in an 
epigraph at Chanduvayi in the Siddhavatam tahk of the Cuddapah district^* 
was a member of the order of the knkas^ and by custom, hke all the other 
persons belonging to tins brotlicrhood, he is referred to in the inscnption 
as a son of the king The historian Firishla introduces a son of Prataparudra 
called Kishan Naj'ak, who headed a rebellion against the Musalmans in 
Tchngana in 1 3 36 a d., and having ciqpcllcd them made himself master of the 
countrj'.^ The name Kishan is the result of a scribal error In actual fact, there 
never was any person bearing the name of Kishan Nayak who played any 
sucli part at that time as is attributed to him by Firishta. On a careful ex- 
amination of the text of available manuscripts of Firishta and a companson 
of these witli the accounts found in other Muslim histones, the real name of 
the author of the rebellion against the Musalmans in a d 1356 is found to 
have been Kapaya Naj aka; and a study of tlic inscnptions left by him reveals 
the fact that he v'as a member of the MusunQri family and was in no way re- 
lated to tlic Kakatiyas. How Firishta came to regard Kapaya as the son of 
Prataparudra cannot be ascertained without further resources than we at 
present possess. His statement that Prataparudra had a son of the name of 
lOshan Nayak must dicrcforc be discarded as completely unhistorical The 
"PratapacharttrajM states that Pratraparudra was succeeded by his son Vira- 
bhadta On the dcatli of Prataparudra, ‘it is said that Annamadeva performed 
his funeral rites and himself renounced the world In accordance with the 
wishes of his brother’s son Virabhadra, he had him crowned king and 
retired with Virupaksha to the Vindhya hills in the north-east ’3 There is 
absolutely no evidence to show that Prataparudra either bad a son called 
Virabhadra or that such a person was crowned king of the country on the 
death of his father. The author of the chromdc seems to have confounded 
Prataparudra with the Gajapati king of that name who ruled over Coastal 
Andhra and Tehngana during the first half of the sixteenth century This latter 
had indeed a son called Virabhadra, a celebrated wamor, who hdd sway over 
Kondavldu-i/tfiiffap^n'/irf as the governor of that territory under his father It 
IS not imp robable that tlie author of the Pratapachantram had fhis person m 

« AR, 5 of 1939-40 
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mind when he spoke of Vlrabhad^i as being the son of Ptataparudra. 
Aldiough Prataparudra seems to have had no children, he certainly had a 
brother named Annamadeva, who became the progemtor of the later rulers 
of Bastar in the present Madhya Pradesh.* 

His Vassals, Generals, and Ministers Several feudatory princes, nobles, 
ministers, generals, and other officials played an important role in the affairs 
of the kingdom Among the feudatories, the Kayasthas deserve mention 
first Ambadeva and his sons Jannigadcva II and Tripurari II probably 
owed no allegiance to Prataparudra Malhdcva, who appears to have suc- 
ceeded them, must have been forced to submit to his authority Though 
the Kayastha prince made an unsuccessful attempt, taking advantage of the 
mvasion of Mahk Na’ib Kafur in a.d 1310, to regain his patrimony, he lost 
his hfe in the enterprise, and with him ended the short-hved dynasty of the 
Kayastha kmgs of Vallurupattana 

Next m importance ate the Tclugu Cholas Two branches of the Telugu 
Chola family, those respectively of Neliore and Kotyadona, and particularly 
the former, demand speaal notice The history of Neliore subsequent to the 
death of Manuma Gandagopala at the hands of Adidam Mallu is obscure 
This ruler was probably succeeded by Madhurantaka Pottapi Choda Ran- 
gaimtha, who bore the udes of Tribliimna-Chakravarti and Raja-Gandagopala 
From his inscriptions, which record his regnal years coupled with the corre- 
spondmg dates in the Saka era, he appears to have come to power m S 1215 
(ad i29i-z), 2 although the circumstances under which he did so are not 
known Judging from his hostihty to the Kakadyas from the early years of his 
rule, it IS not unreasonable to suppose that after Manuma G^dagopala’s 
death he seized power with the help of the Pandyas, who took mtense mterest 
in the affairs of fhe Telugu Chola kingdom of Neliore However that may be, 
Prataparudra found it necessary to take steps, immediately after his accession, 
to strengthen his authority m the southern districts of his kmgdom, and sent 
an army there with this purpose The command of this army was probably 
entrusted to Bolnemngaru, who is said in an undated epigraph at Uppu- 
Magaluru in the Narasaraopet taluk of the Guntur district to have led at 
time an expedition agamst the Pandyas 3 Manuma Gandagopala of Kotyadona 
also accompamed the expedition Some of the inadents which took place 
during this expedition are alluded to in one of Manuma Gandagopala’s inscrip- 
tions at Narasaiaopet in the same district, dated a d 1297 Manuma Ganda- 
gop^ IS said in this record to have been ‘the submarme fire under the ocean 
of the army of the Dravilas’, and the destroyer of the enemies who were the 
friends of Raya Gandagop^a ^ The Raya Gandagopala referred to in 
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record was no doubt Ranganatha>Rajagandag6pala of NeJlorc, and the 
Dravilas whose army Manama Gandagopala destroyed were lis allies the 
Papdyas, whom BolinCningaru in the Uppu-Magaluru inscription ated 
above is also said to have vanquished. The expedition appears to have been 
completely successful, and Ranganatha most probably refrained from rising 
against his overlord for several years after this defeat. Mahk Na’ib Kafur’s 
invasion of Telingana, however, gave him a fresh opportunity to establish 
his independence Taking advantage of Prataparudra’s defeat and consequent 
loss of prestige, he rose in rebellion once again, but fortune did not favour 
him. Mahapradham Muppidi Nayaka, at the instance of Prataparudra, set out, 
as already mentioned, at tlie head of a large army, accompanied by his son 
Pedda Rudra and other officers, he overran the kingdom of Nellore, expelled 
Ranganatha from his dominions, and made himself master of the coastal 
region extending as far as Kanchl in Tondaimandalam. With the defeat and 
flight of Ranganatha, the Telugu Chola kingdom of Nellore disappeared, 
and Nellore finally lost its political importance. 

The Kotyadona family was probably connected with Opili Siddhi who 
conquered the district of Kamma-nadu at the instance of Ganapati. Manama 
Gandagopala, a saon of the Nellore Chola family, has already been noticed. 
According to his epigraph at Uppu-Magaluru he was the eldest of the 
five sons of Nalla Siddhi, the second son of king Manama Siddhi 11 of 
Nellore He was a lojal vassal of Prataparudra, to whom he attributes all his 
prosperity * The part played by him in the soutlicm expedition of Bolinenm- 
garu in A d. 1296 has been described above, it is not known how long he 
continued to serve the king after this event 

Telungu Bijjana was another Telugu Chola prince who seems to have 
acquired great fame as a warrior under Prataparudra His family aflfihations, 
however, arc not defimtely known. Binana’s name is coupled with that of the 
Vclama chief Potuganti Maili in the praiastts of the Vclama fanulies pre- 
served in the VeUigotwari-Vamiavah He is said to have paid a visit to Delhi 
in the company of the seventy-seven nayakas of Prataparudra's court, and to 
have fought an exhibition duel with Maih at the Dakhol in the presence of 
Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din and Mahk Na’ib, in wluch contest he was vanquished 
Tlie reason for this duel between these two nobles, both then in the service 
of the Kakatiya monarch in the imperial capital, is nowhere stated It was 
probably arranged to satisfy tlie curiosity of the Sultan and his court, who 
desired to witness a display of the swordsmanship for which the Deccanis 
had always been famous 2 

Another clan of these feudatories winch played an important role in the 
affairs of the kingdom in Prataparudra’s time was that of the Reddis of die 
Cheraku family They were natives of Malyala in the Nandikotkur taluk of 

• Slit IV, 661 Pratapanidra-blu^asja~prosSJ-arjiia-vmbhaiah 
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the Kumool district, and members of the family always bore the tide waha-sa- 
manta, or ‘the great feudatory’ The Mahasamanta Cheraku Bollaya Reddi, 
son of Cheraku Peda Devaya, is the first member of the family to make his 
appearance in the inscriptions from the fact that he is referred to as Manuma- 
Bollaya or ‘grandson-BoUaya’ it is not unreasonable to suppose that he was 
after his grandfather who had borne the same name ^ Bollaya had two 
or three sons One of these, Ra)anna, became an adherent of the Kayastha 
Tring Ambadeva ,3 for there is reason to beheve that he went over to the side 
of the latter and fought with him agamst Prataparudra In the mtroduction 
to Doneru Konerunatha’s Dvtpada-Bdiabhdgavatam, Tata Pinnama, the pro- 
gemtor of the later Arevidu family, is said to have led an expedition agamst 
die Chejaku chiefs, Rajanna, who is there represented as the perpetrator of 
aU kin ds of evil deeds, offered resistance, but was overthrown m batde, as 
a consequence of which he forfeited his right to the succession and was 
deprived of his prmapahty + The Cherakus themselves, however, did not 
lose their possessions, since Rudradeva and Racha-Rudradeva, both sons of 
Bollaya Reddi,® as well as the Mahdsdwantas Cheraku Jagaddalu Maraya 
Ganapaya Reddi, Cheraku Jagaddalu Annaya or Annama Reddi, and 
Chejaku Mahe^vara Reddi,^ all continued to rule their hereditary estates 
as Prataparudra’s vassals until almost the end of his reign. 

The Velamas or Padmanayakas, as they are sometimes called, espeaally 
those of the Rechejcla family, played an important part m the history of the 
Kakatiyas A certam Mummadi Nayadu, son of MahdmandaleSvara Kontala 
Nagi Nayadu of the Recherla->t»/a, is mentioned m an epigraph at Tripuran- 
takam dated S. 1213 (a d 1291) ’ Although m the record he is styled sakala- 
senddhtpatt, the commander m-diief of the whole army, his achievements are 
not known, nor is it possible to determme his place m the family pedigree 
of the Recherk chiefs described m the Velugdttvdrt-Vamsdvalu The services 
rendered by several other members of the family m the wars of Prataparudra 
are, however, detailed at some length m this chromde Vennama, son of 
Dama, led his troops m a defeat of the Musalmms, very probably durmg 
‘All-ud-Din Khalji’s first mvasion of Tehngana m a D 1303 It is not un- 
likely that this madent took place on the battlefield of Upparapalh, where 
Potuganti Maih is said to have put the Moslem army to flight Rrra Dacha 
and Nalla Dacha, sons respectively of Vennama and his younger brother 
Sabbi, distingmshed themselves m the Pandyan mvasion m ad 1316, 
Smgama I, with Venna and Echa, sons of Erra Dacha, took a promment part 
m the defence of the kmgdom at the time of the TugUuq mvasions m a d 
1323 Smgama I, accordmg to the Paraddrasodara-Rdmandthana-kathei also led 

1 321 of 1957-8 AR, 22 of 1942-3 3 SII , X, 465 
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the Kakatlya expedition against Kampili where he suffered defeat at the 
hands of Kumara Ramanatha.’ 

The ministers of Prataparudra may be classified under two heads, m//a- 
pradhanas and pradhanas The mahapradhams were the highest in rank They 
served the state in different capaaties, as the members of the king’s ministerial 
council, as heads of departments, and as governors of provinces. The 
Mahapradhanas VcpCti Kommayyangaru, Gangideva, and Indulun Gannaya 
appear to have been members of the king's council of ministers, and very 
probably it was they who guided tlic policy of the state.^ Mahapradhanas 
hkc Pochinaju Peddi, on the other hand, seem to have been mere adminis- 
trative officers, for this person bore the title of sarvadhtlari, an office which 
was conferred even on such less exalted persons as Salakamu Ellaya Reddi, 
Ncmani Tammaya Preggada, &c , who certainly did not belong to the mwis- 
tcrial cadrc.3 Mahapradhanas like Muppidi Nayaka and Juttaya-/f/;X« Gonka 
Kcddi were in charge of the government of the provinces, the former is also 
spoken of as the karyakarla (agent) and the pratimdhi (representative) of 
the king and ruled over the Ncllorc-n^/x, which extended from Addanki 
in the Guntur district to Kanchipuram in the Soutli < The latter, who is said 
to have been anointed to the office by the king himself in person, governed 
several districts including Muliki-nadu, Sakili, Pottapi-nadu, and Gandi- 
kota, Kolani Rudradeva,* altliough his name is not assoaated in the in- 
scriptions with the government of any particular province, was in fact in 
cliarge of the VCngl countt)^ with his headquarters at Kolanu, the modem 
Ellorc, in tlie West Godavari district From the Sivayogasaram we learn that 
he was the son of Indulun Somaya, one of the mahapradhanas commanders 
of Ganapati, whom that monarch appointed as the governor of Kolanu 
after its conquest. His son RudradCva succeeded him in the office, and was 
given the surname of Kolani (or Kolanu) on account of his offiaal connexion 
with and continued residence in that town ^ 

The pradhanas in general were probably mere admimstrative officers, the 
pradhant KamanCm Boppaningaru for instance held the office of puravan, 
superintendent of revenue,^ though in tlie case of Indulun Annaya an excep- 
tion seems to have been made, probably on account of his marriage with 
Prataparudra’s maternal aunt Ruyj'ama,® for he is described m an epigraph 
at Daksharamam as a sachiva and mantn-chtldamam ’ All the mimsters and 
other offiaals held commissions in the army m virtue of the /j/ywiiX-uni system, 
and fought in the various wars wluch the king waged on his enemies, whilst 
some of them, hke Muppidi Nayaka and Juttaya-/i?///{-rf Gonka Reddi, won 
military fame as great commanders and conquerors, the first led a victonous 

* Velugdtwart Vamiavali IntroducUon pp 4-9, Kampih and Vijaj’anagara p 9 
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expedition against the Pandyas and brought the coastal region as far as 
Kanchi under the control of his sovereign, and the second put down the 
rebeUion of the Kayasthas and reconquered Muhki-nadu, Sakah, Pottapi- 
nadu, and Gandikota 

The militar y officers also fall into two classes, the sdhtnts and the senadhi- 
patts The term a derivative of the Sanskrit word through the 

Prakrit sahana, denotes an officer appointed to oversee the training of animals, 
espeaally horses and elephants, for the purposes of war Those who teamed 
horses were known as asva-sdhms while those responsible for the elephants 
were called gaja-sdhims Maraya Sahini and Potaya Sahini belonged to the 
former class, Gundaya Nayaka, Dadi Viraya Nayaka, Madaya Nayaka, and 
Machaya Nayaka to the latter,* some of the sdhtms such as Dadi Viraya and 
Somayanayamngaru are termed patta-sdhims ot rdya-patta sdhtnts ^ Bendapudi 
Annaya, who is said to have been the chief of the elephant forces of the Kaka- 
tiya king, and the ‘moon to the ocean of the kmgdom of the lord of nine 
Isdsiis of archers’, must be mentioned m this context He was m all probabihty 
one of the mahdr^a-gaja-sdhtnts m the service of Prataparudra 3 How these 
officials differed from the two classes of sdhtnts mentioned above is not 
defimtely known, it is not unlikely that they were attached to the king’s per- 
sonal forces, whereas the others were assigned to the troops maintamed by 
the ndjakas Though the mam duty of the sdhtnts was the prehminary tram- 
mg of the cavalry and the elephants, they were not exempt from active service 
m the field Some of them, like Macheya Sahmi and Somayamyamngaru, 
were doughty warriors The latter, for instance, led the expedition agamst the 
Kayasthas m A d 1 309 and overran their terntories ^ Bendapudi Annaya who 
was mentioned above appears to have rendered valuable services in some of 
these wars he is said to have been ‘the fire of destruction to the Yavana (1 e 
Mushm) army’ , and ‘the ravager of the pleasure-gardens of the aty of Kum- 
matha’ s 

There appear to have been two grades of senddhtptattSt the sakala-send- 
dhtpatts and the mahdrdya-sakala-slnddhtpatts Somayajula Rudradeva and 
Redierla Mummadi-Nayaka held the office of sakala-senddhipatt m ^ 1213,* 
while Adidam Mallu m § 1216, Rudradeva m § izi8 and § 1219, and 
Sdmaya-/e/7/^a m S 1240 were mahdrdya-sakala-senddhtpattsP The distmction 
between the sakala-senddhipatt and tnohdr^a-sakala-senddhipatt is somewhat 
obscure, their respective position and rank bemg undefined m our sources 
The former was perhaps the commander-m-chief of the entire army, and the 
latter only the head of a section of it comprismg the kmg’s personal forces 

! ^ -NI, voL 1, D 12, Tehngaaa Ituenptions, Revised (but un- 
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The exact position of some of the most distmgmshed generals of Prala- 
parudra such as Muppidi Nayaka, Juttaya-/(f//>4^(7 Gonka Reddi or Devari 
Nayamngaru m the Kakatiya army is not known to us Inscriptions no doubt 
eloquently proclaim their titles and the offices they held m the avil admims- 
tration of the kmgdom, but hardly ever refer to their rank and status m the 
army Muppidi Nayaka mdeed ranked as a mahapradhana, as we have men- 
tioned above, he was the governor of the Nellore-r^w, and a karyakarta and 
the prattmdht of the kmg.* Juttaya-Zf/Zifez Gonka Reddi, as we have seen, was 
the governor of Muhki-nadu, Sakih, Pottapi-nadu and Gandikota, his titles, 
birudanka-Rndra, pratijfid-Parasurdmay btrnda-brahma-rdkshasa, and Malltdeva- 
pratw/alla^ witness to his mihtary prowess ,2 Devari Nayamngaru apparently 
held no admimstrative office as did the other two He was a great wamor 
who defeated the Pandyas and carried the Kakafiya arms victoriously to the 
banks of the Kaverl He bore several high-soundmg titles, as his father, 
Machaya Nayaka, had done before him, but none of them, excepting perhaps 
that of Kdkatt-rdja-sthdpandchdtyay ‘the estabhsher of the Kakatiya kmg’, which 
he received in addition to these, refers to any mihtary achievement ^ Several 
other officers of the king such as Bendapudi Annaya and Immadi Malhkar- 
]una Nayaka, son of a certam Malhk^una Nayaka, laid cl aim to the same 
distinction.-* What it was mtended to signify is not clear The suggestion that 
It refers to his rescue of the kmgdom from the Muslim m-vasions is hardly 
tenable,® smce it was borne by the Immadi Mahikarjima Nayaka just men- 
tioned as early as 1212 (a.d 1290) ® 

The Telugu poet Marana mentions m his Mdrkandejapurdnam certam 
officers m the service of Prataparudra not known from other sources 
Nagaya Gannaya is said to have obtamed from PraSparudra the msigma of 
authority and the position of a ndjaka by his admimstrative abihty and 
courage m the field He became the katakapdJa (the governor of the capital) 
of the Kakatiya monarch His two younger brothers Ellaya and Machaya are 
also said to have been mihtary commanders ^ Gannaya was probably identical 
with Kannu (Kattu), the officer who, accordmg to the histonan Shams-i- 
Siraj ‘Afif, accompamed Prataparudra to his captivity m Delhi and who, on 
the death of his master on the way durmg the journey, embraced Islam and 
was renamed Mahk Maqbul Tilangi by Sultan Muhammad bm Tu ghl uq ® 
Several Imkas who served under Prataparudra m vanous capaaties appear 
m the mscriptions The most important of them was no doubt the Juttaya- 
lenka Gonka Reddi of whom much has been said already He had a younger 
brother called Rudraya who was also a member of the society ® Yet another 
1 
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member of the lenka fratermty who occupied an exalted office m the state was 
the Maharaya-sakala-senddhipaft S6maya-/c»^<z, father of 'Podaa.-knka, and 
probably identical with the lenka of the same name mentioned m an epigraph 
^ at Karempudi m the Guntur district, dated S. (a.d 1303) ^ The lenkas, 
like the other servants of the state, held n^ankaras granted to them for their 
maintenance Mayideva-Zwita for instance held the KonAvai-sthala consisting 
of eighteen villages, ^ whilst a group of four lenkas consisting of Tikkaya 
Raudraya lenkOf y&tSLyz-lenkay Pichduya-/?»/t/7, and Rudraya-/(f»i 4 '^ held the 
Kopparam-j//^tf/<? as nayankara 3 Some of these were on the personal staff of 
the l^g. P6chu-/w/f<7 mentioned above was the king’s adapam (bearer of the 
betel-bag), Peddeya-/c«^/7 was the holder of alavattam (a large fan),s and 
'Ette^pi-Ienka was the angaraksha (guard) of the palace ® Besides these, the 
names of Amnu-/e«^a of Anumakonda,’ Annaya-/e/?/ffl a younger brother of 
Rdyagfljasdhim Madaya Reddi,® Immadi-Zcw^a,® Decheya-/c«^fl and Pinnaya- 
lenka appear in the mscnptions,*® how these persons were employed in the 
service of the state is, however, not known 
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kAkatIya military institutions and 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sources 

M uch valuable information, though not of a precise character, is avail- 
able about tlie Kakatiya administration and military insututions 
Beside the inscriptions of the Kakatiya monarchs, and of their feuda- 
tories and subordinates, a few works on tlic rajanUt deserve consideration, since 
they throw some interesting light on the subject. Although the works on 
the rajaniti arc generally based on tlie Sanskrit text-books on polity, they em- 
body informauon on several topics not found elsewhere. Of these, two books, 
the JSiUtiastramuklavaU of Baddcna, and ^^f^Sukalauifisamfjatamioiyindi]^! Sin- 
gana demand spcaal attention Baddcna was a feudatorj' of Ganapati and Rud- 
r.imba; and as for Singana, though he flourished in the post-Kakatiya period, 
and composed lus Sakalanlttsamimtanm very' probably in the first quarter of 
the fiftccntli century a d., yet his work is of incsumable value to the student 
of Kakatiya lustory. The SakaiamUsommatamu is not a single original com- 
position but rather a collection of extracts culled from earlier books on 
polity such asBaddcna’sN///y<7r/r<»/w/X//?/v7//, 3ivadu'ayya’s VurusharthasSram^ 
Prataparudra’s Ni/isdra/u, etc , all of which v ere written during the Kakatiya 
period. It may be noted that the authors of these works were not scholars 
indulging in mere speculation, but statesmen devoting most of their time 
to the practical administration of the kingdom. Though they seem to lay 
emphasis on the theoretical side, their works call for serious notice, because 
their views must have cxcrascd a profound influence on the political and 
administrative institutions of the period and have brought theory’ nearer to 
practice. 

Mthtafj Orgamzation 

The Kakadyas devoted much of their energies to safeguarding their 
dominions from internal troubles and foreign invasions In deaUng with the 
mihtary organization of die Kakadya kingdom, two important facts demand 
speaal notice In the first place, forts played a dominant part in the defence of 
the realm. Considerable space is devoted in the contemporary works on the 
rajaniti to the description of these forts, their classification, and their strategic 
importance m the work of organizmg die defence of the country The P//w- 
sharthasaram pomts out that just as tigers, elephants, and lions are protected 
respectively by the shrubbery, the hills, and the caves, so a human bemg, 
however powerful he may be, needs a fort for protection, he who has no 
fort. It adds, resembles an elephant that does not rut or a snake devoid of its 
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Kakatlya period. The regulations laid down by Prataparudra for the protection 
of the forts envisage only the common precautionary measures mdispensable 
for their proper defence; it is not unlikely that he embodied in his treatise 
the knowledge w'hich he had gathered from his own practical expenence 
Secondly, the admimstration of the kingdom was organized on a nulitarv 
basis The Kakatifyas appear to have apportioned their terntones among a 
number of mihtarj' chiefs known as mjakas. Several of these n^akas, and die 
n^'aka-sthaJas or the nSjaka-sthala-vntUs^ as the estates were called which 
were granted to these na^akas to secure for them the requisite economic basis 
for the proper discharge of the dudes pertaimng to their office, are men- 
tioned in the Kakadya mscnptions Obviously the n^amkara system which 
became a promment feature of the admimstration later under the Vijaya- 
nagara emperors was already in existence at this time, though its character 
and Its pohtical and military obhgations are nowhere preasely defined. The 
Nffjsara of Prataparudra, however, seems to throw some light on the subject 
The kmg, according to this work, should assign only small villages to the 
sdmanfaSy rcservmg the big ones for the upkeep of the four-fold army and the 
replemshment of the treasury.* This suggestion must not be dismissed as 
mere theoretical speculation. Prataparudra seems to have kept m min d the 
admimstrative system obtainmg in his domimons, while laying down these 
rules The samantas are apparendy the tsSjakas who obtamed grants of lands 
ftom the Kakadya monarchs to enable them to support their position. It is 
interesting to note that the villages which they held as feudal vassals fell into 
two classes, small and large. The former were given to them in lieu of salary, 
they had to mamtain themselves from the income derived from the rents 
whether m money or land From the proceeds of the latter, the larger estates, 
the n^'akas had to maintam for the service of the kmg a stipulated body of 
troops, elephants, horse and foo^ and m addition to pay a sum of money into 
the royal treasury every year as tnbute Baddena urges that the king himself 
should maintain a Stronger military force as his private guard than he should 
allow to any one of his sdmantas', smcc othervnse it would not be possible for 
him to enforce his authority in case of msubordmation or revolt. The 
Kakadyas were, as a matter of fact, always extremely apprehensive regardmg 
the excessive growth of the power of their r:^’akas; for this reason, they never 
allowed the n^akas to remam in one place and strike root there permanently. 
From the tradition preserved m the Vratdpachanira we learn that Prataparudra 
entrusted the defence of the seventy-seven bastions of his capital aty Warangal 
to seventy-seven n^akas of the Velama community, allotting to them a fou^ 
of his kmgdom as estates to enable them to discharge efficiently the duties 
pertaining to their office = This statement is m the main corroborated by 
the contempory and near contemporyepigraphic evidence, despite dificrences 
regardmg the number and the communal affihations of the n^akas. The 

* Sckclcniuar'n’atcr^, i 248 ■ vu, pp 287-S 
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number of the n^akas is said to have been seventy-five and not seventy- 
seven,^ nor did they all belong exclusively to the Velama commumty The 
n^aka system became a characteristic feature of South Indian Hmdu polity 
in subsequent ages The Rayas of Vqayanagara who inherited it from the 
Kakatiyas bequeathed it to ibe Nayaka kings of the South, espeaally to those 
of Madura, where it flourished continuously up to the advent of the British 

The Army 

Though rajamU works like the Nittsara lay it down as a prmaple that kmgs 
should r naintam an army comprismg four classes of troops, via chariots, 
elephants, horses, and foot, the first of these had gone out of use long before 
ibe age of the Kakatiyas The Kakatlya army, like that of the other Indian 
States of the period, was made up of three arms, namely, elephants, cavalry, 
and infant ry Accordmg to contemporary sources, it consisted m the days of 
Prataparudra of one hundred elephants, twenty thousand horses, and nme 
lakhs of archers.® No defimte information is available about the way m which 
the Kakatiya monarchs gathered their forces. The elephants were perhaps 
partly captured from the forests of the Eastern Ghats and partly acquired by 
purchase from such countries as Kalinga, Burma, and Ceylon, where they 
flourished in a wild state As horses were not largely bred anywhere in 
India except m Smdh, they were necessarily imported from abroad, especially 
from Iraq, Iran, and Arabia And since military service was not subjected to 
any communal restrictions, it was possible for anyone who wished to adopt the 
profession of arms to enhst as a soldier irrespective of the caste or creed to 
which he might belong The existence of the offices of the gajasdhtm and the 
aivasShmt mdicates that the practice was in vogue of trammg both elephants 
and horses for the purposes of war An officer of the name of paftasahmt 
icy a- or mahdrdya-pattasdhmt is sometimes mentioned in the inscriptions 
Obviously he was an officer attached to the royal establishment, though it is 
not easy to find out exactly what his functions were We have no evidence as 
to whether the practice of drilling the foot-soldiers and instructing fbe-m how 
to combme in mass movements on the battlefield was known at the time 
But doubtless all persons desirous of foUowmg the mihtary profession were 
able to get mstruction m the gymnasia and to acquire skill in wielding the 
sword, the buckler, the lance, the bow, and other weapons of warfare 

The Kakatiya army fell mto two divisions, the royal forces and the nayaka 
levies How these were officered and commanded is not known, though 
dandadhipatts and senadhtpatts are both frequently mentioned in the mscrip- 
tions The kmg was the tpso facta commander-in-chief of the whole army by 
virtue of his office Very often he actually took the field in person Rudraand 
Mahadeva both fell in battle, Ganapati was taken pnsoner while fighting by 
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the side of his father, and even RudramadevI, if we can rely on general tradi- 
tion, donned male attire, put on armour, and fought with the Yadava king 
Mahadeva when he came to invest her capital The king was usually accom- 
pamed by a number of officers called angarakshas whose special duty it was to 
guard his person and palace Beside the angarakshas a body of knkas or com- 
pamons-at-arms, who called themselves his sons and who shared his board, 
fought by his side. The knkas were slaves who had entered into a covenant 
with their lord to devote themselves exclusively to his service They took an 
oath {basd) to look on their lord as their and deity in this world and the 
next, to have no regard either for their own property or for their hves in 
furtherance of his interests, to stand by him in the hour of danger, to fight his 
battles, either to perish with him m the clash of arms or to kiU themsdves if 
they should chance to survive him * However, no instance of the immolation 
of the knkas after the death of their master is actually on record in the Telugu 
country, though sudi occurrences did take place in the neighbourmg Karna- 
taka, as illustrated by the example of the Garttdas under tlie Hoysalas = The 
ideal of conduct which the knkas were expected to follow was indeed lofty 
It will be of interest here to ate the chief charartcristics of a knka as desoibed 
in an mscription of A D 1045 ‘Trutli should be his utterance, praise (of his 
master) his work, charity his recreation, succour of the distressed seekmg his 
protection his merit, and unflinching attitude m a great battle his prime 
concern The duties and obhgations of the knkas were collectively known as 
the knka-vah and in return for their performance the knkas were granted 
estates by the kmg out of the proceeds of which they were to mamtain them- 
selves The royal feudatories and the n^'akas dependent on the kmgs also 
maintamed knkas in their private services, so that these retamers became a 
common feature of Andhra soaety durmg the nuddle ages 

A number of commanders and officers are mentioned by name m the in- 
scnptions, but no exact information is available about the way m which the 
mihtary hierarchy was orgamzed Distmguished service m the army was 
frequently rewarded by the grant of landed estates and the conferment of 
titles and badges of honour by the kmg Titles such as kdtagelpata, dvlpi-lttmtakOy 
velanati-dushakay Kanchi-katfdfa-chtlrakdra, and Sfiiyavamsa-sthapan-dchdiya were 
bestowed on lhar respective bearers to commemorate important historic 
events with which they had been speaally assoaated Some of the birudassndcs 
as the munt-raja-jagaddala and probably ^so the chalamartht-ganda had special 
tns i gnia attached to them The ganda-pendera or ‘anklet of the heroes’ was a 
common decoration bestowed on distmguished men for meritorious service 

The Government 

The Kakaiiya government like that of the other Hmdu states was a 
monarchy Though the crown usually descended, as m the other states, m the 

> /O^av, p 109 * EC, V,B 1 1 12 » 443 of 1914. No loi 
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male line from father to son, the Kakatiya dynasty alone presents a unique 
example of a female ruler who sat upon the throne and exerased royal 
authority m her own right Nevertheless the prejudice agamst the rule of a 
woman was so strong diat even this lady had to adopt a male name and to 
attire herself in male garments, whilst holdmg court The practice of a ruhng 
monarch taking the heir to the throne into partnership m the governance of 
the kingdom appears to have come into vogue late in the history of the 
dynasty Ganapati had made his daughter Rudramadevi his co-regent durmg 
the closmg years of his reign and she in her turn followed the example of her 
father by assoaatmg her grandson and heir Prataparudra with herself in the 
admimstration of Ae kmgdom The kmg or the queen, as the case might 
be, was the supreme head of the state, he or she was the pivot about which 
the entire structure of government moved The monarch was the source 
of all power, though his power was not absolutely unfettered autocracy 
It was subjected, as in all other Hindu states, to the hmitations imposed by 
the dharma and anaent custom of the land which he was not allowed 
to override The dharma which he had to observe was mainly vama-dharma 
or dharma pertaining to the castes It was the duty of the kmg to see that 
the members of each caste followed the dharma pecuhar to that caste and 
to pumsh those who trespassed agamst it Ambadeva, the Kayastha ruler of 
Vallurupattana, for instance, speaks of himself m an mscription at Tripuran- 
takam dated S 1212 (a D 1290) as chatur-vama-samuddkarana and takes credit 
for puttmg to death a certam Malhkarjtma, smner and violator of the dharma, 
who was the enemy of gods and brahmans * 

The qualifications required of a monarch by the composers of treatises on 
rajaniti are mdeed very high A kmg, accordmg to them, should be well- versed 
m the Vedas and the jwj/raj and profiaent m pohtical saence, art, and htera- 
ture He should be wise and just and regard himself as the fadier of his sub- 
jects, in whose mterests he should rule the kmgdom He should be econo- 
mical m his habits, and treat his servants and dependants with kmdness and 
consideration He should use his discretion and judgement with due propriety 
m the choice of his servants and should select the good and take care to avoid 
the wicked How far the Kakatiya monarchs came up to the standard of the 
pohtical thinkers of the age cannot be ascertamed, though it is not improb- 
able that some of them, such as Ganapati and Prataparudra, judgmg from 
the great popularity which they seem to have enjoyed m their lifetime, 
attamed very nearly to the ideal of the perfect ruler as laid down by the 
philosophers 

Accordmg to the Niftsdra of Prataparudra the kmg should grant frequent 
audiences to his subjects at prescnbed times Smce he does not hear complamts 
without a previous appomtment, they will be left without redress imless they 
have regular opportumties of submitting their grievances to him It is stated 

* AR, 174 and 268 of 190J, SII, x, 464 and 465 
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in the Mudramdtjam that whilst a king holds a durbar the women-folk should 
stand behind him, the poets to his right, the vandts (the bards) who praise 
him to his left, and the singers in front of him. His mmisters, his relatives, 
and the princes, with officers of the standing army and learned men, should 
surround him.* 

The Kakatiya monarchs were assisted in the government of the kmgdom 
by a large number of mimsters Although tnahapradhanas^pradhanas^preggedas^ 
amatyas^ and mantrms are mentioned in the inscriptions and the Telugu 
hterature of the period, yet unfortunately no information is available about 
the way in which they were organized or how they helped the monarch in 
transacting the business of the state. Much importance is, no doubt, attached 
to the office of the mimster in the works on rdjanftt A mantnn was recognized 
from very ancient times onwards as one of the saptangas (the seven constituent 
members) of the body pohtic A king who has no mimster to advise him is 
compared to an elephant without its tnmk. The king is rcqmred to exerase 
great caution in the choice of his mimsters and the delegation of powers to 
them. He should, accordmg to the NUtiastratuuUdvah of Baddena, avoid an 
Ignorant man even though he may happen to be a personal fnend, and 
should appoint a wise and trustworthy person as the mimster He should 
place confidence m people noted for their discretion and loyalty, and should 
avoid fickle-minded individuals who are hkely to divulge the secrets of the 
counal He should not make any mimster head of the government of the 
state; for a mimster entrusted with such unlimited authority would become 
too powerful and wealthy The respective positions of the kmg and the 
mimster m a state should not be reversed, for the excessive growth of the 
power of any single member of tlie body pohtic would destroy the majesty of 
the regal state and rmn the kingdom The Kakatiya monarchs appear to have 
paid due regard in this matter to the maxims of the pohtical thmkers, for 
durmg the period of their rule no instance is on record of any mimster who 
passed the limits of his authonty and usurped the power of his soveragn 
At the same tune the mjunctions of the rajariiti were not mvariably observed 
in all respects. The king, for instance, is reqmred to appomt as his mimsters 
brahmans well versed m the Vedas, the sdstras^ and pohtical saence The 
Kakatayas (who perhaps came origmally from the Sudra caste) do not seem to 
have paid much attention to this rule, for they did not restrict their choice to 
any smgle co mmu nity m selectmg their mimsters The instances of Malyala 
Hemadri Reddi and of Muppidi Nayaka, who held the office of Mahapradhana 
respectively* under Ganapatideva and Prataparudra, show that they selected 
their minis ters from all the prmapal classes and castes of their subjects 
Merit was probably the criterion when makmg appomtments to the pubhc 
service, the example of Vellaki Gangadhara, who, starting his career as an 

* SakalamUsammatamn i 167, 168, 170 

* ARt 41 1 of 1 893 , SU, IV, 1333 , NDl, vol i, Kr, i 
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official in the royal palace under Prola H, was subsequently promoted to the 
office of an amSt^a or minister by his son and successor Rudra on account 
of his loyalty and his effiacnt discharge of his duties, indicates that weight 
was attached by the kmg to pure meat when filling vacant mimsterial posi- 
tions. The appomtment of a person to the office of a mimster was mvariably 
accompamcd by the conferment of special insigma such as the palanqum, the 
white umbrella and a speaal dress, &c., beside the grant of jivita or the 
vpth (land) pertaimng to that niyd^ (office) and presents of valuable 
ornaments and costly perfumes.* The number of mimsters in the service of 
the king at any given time is not known True, a passage m the Sakalamti- 
sanmatamUt which is said to have been extracted from an old Telugu render- 
ing of the Ksmandakam^ mentions twenty-one (ffuiyyedu) ttrthas or mimsters, 
but, m fact, it actually names only eighteen, viz (i) mantrm, (2) puroluta, (3) 
mantri-jan-Sdhyaksha, {^samjadhtnajakay (5) sannidhatn, (^)atavikay(j)pralastray 
(8) ajadlia-(^ ayudhd) n^akcy (9) vySvahanka, (10) samahartrty (ii) dandopalay 
(12) durgapala, (13) prdntapalay (14) pradeshtrty (15) karmanUkOy (16) antar- 
vamhk-Sdhtkaray (ji)ytwaraja and (18) dauvSnka 2 It is mtcresting to note that 
this hst of the tirthas is not found in the available editions of the Sanskrit 
and Telugu KSmandakas Probably the author of the Telugu KSmandakamu 
quoted in the SakalaniUsammatamuca^vcA this hst into his translation from some 
other work on pohty, smee we know that the institution of the tirthas was in 
existence in the country in his time The term tirthoy according to lexicogra- 
phers, denotes a group of eighteen mmisters, beginnmg with the manttitiy in 
the service of the kmg The mstitution of the eighteen tirthas is, as a matter of 
fact, not unknown to the Andhra pohty m general. The Mangallu plates of 
the Eastern Chalukyan long Amma II Vijayaditya VI (a d 945-970) mention 
also eighteen such tirthas mcludmg the mantrinypurohitOy senapatiy ^aiAymar^ay^ 
whilst the mscaptions of his elder brother Danarnava and his descendants 
tdE&tto^iv&daiivartkaypradhanay Tcadadhyaksha in addition to the other mimsters 
ated above * Though some of the mimsters included among the eighteen 
tirthas are mentioned m the Kakatiya mscaptions, it is not possible, for lack 
of defimte proof, to state whether the mstitution as such actually flouashed 
under the Kakatiyas It seems probable, however, that the Kakatiya inini.«;t-ei- .s 
constituted a council or cabmet, for m the course of his daily routine, the 
kmg, accordmg to the Ptmuhdrthasaramy should regularly )om his mimsters and 
^dehberate with them on the affairs of the state.® Anoffier mstitution which 
deserves notice m this context is that of the myogas Offiaals of all classes who 
were m the employ of the court — ^both avil and militar y officers and the 
royal household — ^were divided mto myogas or categories, seventy-two m 
number, referred to collectively as bahattara. They were imder the super- 

! * SakalanUtsammafamu, z yjx 

n ^ ^916-17 * JAHRS, XI, p 87, JTA, vol v, p 410, BI, xxix, p 69 
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vision of a high-ranking officer of State called the bShattara-mjdg-adhipati This 
IS an anaent office going back to the early Chalukyan period We find the ntyog- 
adhtknta mentioned in Eastern Chalukyan mscriptions as early as the fitnp of 
Amma I » This myog-adhthita is indeed the fore-runner of the hdhattara- 
myog-ddkpatt of later Western Chalukyan times The Kakatiyas who m the early 
phase of their history were feudatories of the later Western Chalukyas, in- 
herited the classification of officials into myogas from their overlords with 
other pohtical instituuons Ganapati appointed the Kayastha chief Gangaya 
Sahim to this important office m a.d 1251, and bestowed on him the terntory 
eirtendmg from Panugal in the Nalgonda district to the fort of Kaivaram in 
the Kolar district * Subsequent to his death Induluri Gannaya, son of Gana- 
paya ,3 and after him the Kayastha chief Tripurari or Tripurantaka and 
Mahdprdhdm Pomkala Mallaya Preggada held this office under Rudrama- 
devl.'* What exactly the functions of the bdhattara-myog-ddhtpatt were is not 
defimtely known. Whether he was a mere titular ffigmtar)^ or an officer 
rankmg only below the king and wielding enormous power, cannot be 
ascertamed m the present state of knowledge 
A full and accurate description of the territorial organixation of the Kaka- 
tiya kmgdom is not possible, because the data available on the subject arc so 
scanty and meagre However a few scattered notices collected from the 
inscriptions show that beside the village, which was the primary basis of the 
whole organization, the admimstrative divisions fell into two mam classes, 
the sthala and the tiddti The former, which was the smaller of the two, con- 
sisted of a group of villages rangmg perhaps from ten to sixty m number The 
Manuru-j//w/fl, for mstance, composed twelve villages, the Yiondivaxi-sthala 
eighteen, the unnamed sthala granted to Yerrama Nayaka as his ndyamkara 
twenty-two, and the Palhnandu-Gurmdala-j//Wfl sixty s 

Chadalavada, Chandruru, Gunndala, Kavilasam-kota, Kota, Kovuru, 
Mahadevicherla, Nandyala, Pmgah, Ravmutula, Tangeda, Tekumbedla, 
Induladaya, Adara, and Velanadu are some of die other sthalas which arc 
referred to madentallym the epigraphic records ® The name of an analogous 
sub-division called the kampamis also met with here and there ’ Several sthalas 
were combmed to form a nddu The names of twenty nddus such as the 
An nmak nnda-«/7^«, Ayi)a-»<w/«, Gondala-«<«/«, Kamma-z/Jc///, Kanduru-/z/«/», 
YJisi-nddu (Kam-z;<w/«), Yisx-nddti, Kusala-;w</», Marata-;;«///, Mixxg2is.-nddu, 
Mxihki-nddu, Paka-;;«///, Palh-»<a///, Pottapi-z;<«/z/, Pungi-ff<K/z/, Re-/7«///,, 
Y&hi-nddu, Ycngl-ndda, '^szii-nddu^ and Sdbhi~ndda are known ® Beside the 
nddu, two classes of territorial divisions called 'pddi^ and ‘bhumi* as m Marja- 

I 1^ 2 AR, 283 of 1905, SU, s, 332 

3 AR, No 213 of 1903, SII, X, 463 NDI, I D i, AR, 321 of 1930-1 

3 SII, X, 304, 309 and 321, Corpus, 5i,AR, 307 of 1934-5 

« SII, X, 409, 488, 493, 300, 304, 303, Cp II of 1918-19, Corpus 34, AR, 133 of 1893 
^ SII, X, 33 ^» 343 

* Ibid N, 333, 370, 371. 412. 422 > 442. 448, 503. 504, 500. 53 ® 
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(Mnlirir 3 )a)-rflV/,'Motia-rfl 7 //, Nara-fwV/, Nata-rm//, Ktc-bhumt, and Magatala- 
bhfwjt also deserve considcrauon m this context.* The former was a survival 
from tlicpast, whilst the latter occurs more frequently in the succeeding period 
Some of the provinces, such as Pcdakallu, Sheddem, Mudunurilcoia, and 
Gandikota, seem to have taken their names from the important ciucs and 
forts situated within their respective jurisdictions.- 

Tlic Villages in the kingdom fell into two mam classes, according as they 
paid taxes to the government or were exempted from such payments. To 
whichever of these classes they belonged, they were invariably under the rule 
of a body of village ofhcials called collectively the aja^Srs. The origin of this 
system cannot be dcnnitcly traced When and how these bodies supplanted 
the old village assembbes are questions about which we have no real in- 
formation; by the time when the Kakatlyas were cstabbshing their power 
over tlie Andhra countr)', the djagdrs had already taken firm root in the soil 
and had begun to exercise autliority in all the villages throughout the Lind 
The term djani means ‘dimension, extent, or measure’ as of a field The djagdrSf 
tliercforc, denote people who hold dyams or fields of a certain extent granted 
to them free of tax by the villagers or by tlic State as payment for undertaking 
public services. Their names varied according to the locabty, but they 
were generally twelve in number, though this number is occasionally ex- 
ceeded They were 

(1) Karanam (7) Carpenter 

(а) 'Pedda-kapu or Reddi. (8) Potter 

(3) Ta/drt (9) Washerman 

(4) PuroJnt (10) Barber 

(5) Blacksmith (ii) Vetti 

(б) Goldsmith (12) Shoemaker. 

The name of Nirnkatttf or waterman is met with in some villages 
The karanam (bke the northern patwdri) kept the accounts and plans of die 
village, called collectively gudtkattn or dyakatlu, in which were set out the 
boundaries of each hamlet, the extent and the brmts of the site, the crema- 
torium, the lands owned by cultivators, the holders of the vnttts and tax-free 
lands granted by the king to the brahmans and to the temples, the origin and 
history of these, and in general everythmg concerning the land belonging to the 
village Besides this he had to measure the extent and keep the accounts of the 
cultivable, the non-cultivable, and the waste lands, gardens, dry fields, and 
pastures He was closely assoaated with the reddi or ptdda-kdpu in the admims- 
tration of the village This reddt or the pedda-kdpu was the headman of the 
village His main duty was to collect the taxes due to the State, as stipulated in 
the settlement of accounts, and he had to work in close co-operation with the 
karanam in reahzing these payments The talari was the village poheeman 
» Ibid X, 41*, J04 * SU , X, 504, 536 
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It was his duty to protect the life and property of the villagers; he had to 
watch the movements of vagabonds, wandering bands of players, dancers, &c 
He was held responsible for any property that might be stolen from the 
villagers and he had to make good all losses sustained by them if he failed to 
catch the thieves and regain the stolen goods. The purohit was the village 
priest. It was his duty to conduct religious rites in the houses of the villagers 
and to fix auspicious days for ploughing the fields and harvesting the crops 
The carpenter and the blacksmith made and repaired the agricultural imple- 
ments The goldsmith assayed the coin and measured the grain during the 
harvest The potter supphed pots and jars, and the washerman and the barber 
performed the duties pertaining to their respective professions, the vtth or 
waterman attended to various menial tasks, kept a watch over the tank-A/W, 
and regulated the flow of water for irrigating the fields The shoemaker, 
besides making sandals for the villagers, supplied the cultivators with leather 
ropes and buckets for drawing water from the wells. 

The ajagarSf in addition to the tax-free lands granted to them m lieu of 
money payments, received also allotments of grain called meras from the 
villagers. The cultivators had to measure out to each of them a quantity of 
paddy or other produce for every field, kapila^ or khandnga^ as fixed by the 
custom of the village. Some of the ajagars^ especially the washerman and the 
barber, rccavcd doles of food on various festive occasions 

It IS evident from the duties of the ayagSrs described above that they were 
primarily the servants of the village rather than of the government Indeed 
most of the dyagarSy all in fact excepting the karamniy reM, and taldn, had no 
direct connexion with the State. In the tax-free villages granted to brahmans, 
temples, and otlier religious and charitable foundations, the first three, 
namely tlie karanam, die reddiy and the taldriy were also freed from any obliga- 
tions of direct service to the government, the} had instead to serve the 
mahajana-sahhas of the agrahdraSy the sihdmkaSy and the comnuttees of manage- 
ment m die divadlyas. Nevcrdieless, the importance of the dy agars in the village 
admimstration should not be underrated They served as a hnk between the 
village-folk and the government * 

Very htde is known about the government of the sfhala But the term 
‘sthala-karamnd y wluch is occasionally met with in the records of the period, 
would seem to indicate that the sthala had its own office and staff of officials. 


including the karanam who was obviously responsible for keeping the registers 
pertaining to the land revenue of the district. Though several nddus are men- 
tioned in inscriptions, htde is known direcdy about their local organiza- 
tion But if the nadu is in fact identical with the janapada of the Nittsdra, as 
seems probable, a few facts there related concerning this body may be of 
mterest in this connexion According to the Nifisdra, it is the function of the 
king to appoint adhtkarts (superintendents or governors) of mimstenal rank 


* Anihrapatnka, Ugadi Samchka, 1922, p 157 
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to govern the janapadas, since it is not possible for the ministers of the court 
to visit these personally.* This suggestion must not be dismissed as mere 
theoretical speculation, smce Prataparudra seems to have kept in mind the 
administrative system obtainmg in his own kingdom whilst laying down 
these regulations, m fact, the Kakatiya provinaal governors like Gandapen- 
daraGangaya Sahim, Juttaya-Zf/z/ta Gonka Reddi, and Mahapradkana Muppidi 
Nayaka, who were appomted by Ganapati and Prataparudra as the governors 
respectively of Mar)a(Mahataja)-iz 5 rfz, and the Nellore-ra^a,* seem to corre- 
spond approximately to the adhtkarts of mimsterial rank mentioned m the 
Nittsara 


Irrigation 

The Kakatiyas hke the rulers of Andhra in all ages paid much attention to 
the storage of water for the purposes of agriculture, which was of course the 
mam source of the country’s prosperity They inherited a system of irrigation 
which had been in use m the land from times immemorial. The mam feature 
of the system was the existence of a network of tanks or reservoirs m which 
ram-water was caught and stored for utilization m the cultivation of the soil. 
Exccptmg perhaps in the valleys and the deltas of large rivers like the Tunga- 
bhadra, the Pennar, the Krishna, and the Godavari, where the fields denved 
their water supply from the channels dug from these streams, the rest of the 
coimtry depended on storage tanks and on wells sunk deep mthe earth Every 
village m Ae country had one or more tanks, accordmg to the extent of its 
arable land and the condition of the crops raised thereon The village tank 
was usually called cherttvii, though its Kaimada equivalent ‘ken* was not 
altogether imknown In the case, however, of tanks constructed by persons 
on their own behalf or m honour of an mdividual or a deity, it was customary 
to call them after the name of the builder or donor himself, or of the mdividual 
or the deity m whose honour they had been constructed, with the suffixes 
‘samtidra*, ‘chermiC or ‘ken* attached to them 
Before the time of the Kakatiyas the tanks were small, the irrigation facili- 
ties were quite madequate, and the area imder cultivation was usually very 
limited m extent The Kakatiyas were the first to realize that the red and sandy 
soil of Telmgana, lymg on a bed of gramte and crystallme rock, was extremely 
fertile and emmently suitable for wet cultivation, though its porous character 
demanded a plentiftil supply of water to make it fruitful and to yield suffiaent 
gram to feed the people They also saw that if the waters flowmg down the 
many rivers and streams m the country could be conserved and utilized for 
the purposes of agriculture, wet crops could be raised on a large scale, and 
the economic wealth of the country greatly mcreased They accordmgly con- 
ceived the idea of constructmg large tanks or dams m which water sufficient 

' SakalaiStisammatamu, i 203 
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to irrigate vast areas of land could be stored up The Win rl of tank con- 
structed by them became very popular m later ages on account of its suitabihty 
for the country, and the rulers who succeeded them followed their example 
' by repairmg old tanks and constructing many new ones m places where they 
did not already exist. 

It must, however, be noted here that the State undertook no direct re- 
sponsibihty for the construction and mamtenance of irrigation works No 
mention of a pubhc-works department or of officials directly appointed with 
the duty of carrying out irrigation projects is to be found m any of the records 
of the penod. The construction of a tank was regarded as an act of charity 
which would acquire great rehgious merit, and as a matter of fact the bmldmg 
of such tanks is included as one of the sapta-samtanas or seven acts of right- 
eousness which would perpetuate the name of the doer and estabhsh his 
fame permanently m the world ^ The merit accrmng from the construction 
of such tanks is clearly set forth m an mscription of the early i6th century 
which IS of much interest in this connexion ‘the Gods, men, the^^i«- 
dharvaSy uragaSy rdkshasasy and the permanent all depend on a tank The 

person m whose tank men, beasts, and birds quench iheir thirst by drinkmg its 
water acquires the same merit as attaches to ffie performance of an ahamedha 
The pta of the excavator of a tank rejoices, the pttdmaha dances (with delight), 
and even the pitns of his cognates jom him Influenced profoundly by this 
behef, the kmgs and the sdmantasy the nobles and offiaals, rehgious leaders, 
merchants, and wealthy men in general all busied themselves in die con- 
struction of tanks, and thus the whole country was provided with an adequate 
irrigational system Beta 11 is the first Kaiatiya monarch whose name is 
assoaated m our records with the construction of tanks He appears to have 
undertaken the building of two tanks called Stttx-kere and l^estai-samudra 
and to have performed m that connexion the ceremony of Varum-prattshtha 
or the inst a llation of Varuna, the presidmg deity of the waters, to ensure that 
his reservoirs might always be 3 Rudra constructed an enormous and 
wonderful tank m the centre of the aty of Chododaya which he had destroyed ^ 
Ganapati, if the Pratdpachantra can be trusted, built several tanks m different 
parts of lus kmgdom, at Nellorr Telugu Chola capital m the south, at 
Ellore m the Krishna-Godavari delta, at Ganapuram on the banks of die 
Ganga (1 e , the Godavari), at Ganapuram m the south-west of EkaMana- 
garam (Warangal), and at Vidasa to the west of the same city Similarly, 
Prataparudra is credited with the construction of a big tank somewhere in 
the region about Pakhal s This last statement, however, is not borne out 
by evidence of a trustworthy character Even more dW kings and royal 
personages did the nobles and officials m iheir service take great interest m 
promotmg irrig ation schemes Two noble fanuhes of Tehngana, viz the 

> Corptu, 56, Tel Ins Kak, 6, 57 ® LA 48, P 7 * 

3 Corpa, 5 Ibid 3 * JTA. vii, pp 140-2. 289 
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Malyalas and the Rechcjrlas, deserve special mention m this connexion, 
since many of the surviving tanks which secured the name of the ‘tank- 
district’ for the region m later ages were the fruits of their enterprise and 
activity The Chavunda-jflwWww, B^chn-samudram (Bas-sam/telraff/), Ganapa- 
samudram^ Kuppa-j^rw/ii/raw, Buddhuni-X//;;//*, Kuppamba-X'a/w, Polreddi- 
kdlva, Reddi-X'fl/m, Dadla-X'fl/M, and the great tank at Pakhal were all 
excavated by the Malyalas,* whilst the St^htL-samudram, ’t^^rasi-samndram, 
Vi5vanatha-jflw«//n«v/, Gaura-jaww/Zraffl?, B.tt&-samtdram, LakamA-samdram, 
Kudikudiya-f/ier/wi, Katyarc-f//ffn/w/,Neredla-<:/;crf/w/, Erramara)u->f//////fl were 
constructed by the Recherlas ^ In the South, the Kayastha prmces, espeaally 
Ambadeva and his subordmates, similarly mereased the prosperity of the 
country by providing it with fresh irrigation facihtics Ghodeyaraya Gangaya- 
deva, the famous mahapradhana of Ambadeva, caused two tanks called Amba- 
samndram to be excavated in the nameof his master atBaU(Obah)andOtukuru 
respectively He also had a canal called Rayasahasramalla-^fl/y/? dug from the 
bed of the river (Cheyy6ru) at Lembaka, and another named Gandapendara- 
kaha excavated at Tadlapaka s And again SantaSiva De^ika, the rSyaguni, 
caused a tank called G^'i.p^-samudram to be constructed at Ganapapuram ^ 

Information regarding die way in which the tanks were built is mdeed 
very scanty, different methods were doubtless employed varymg with the 
terrain and locahty. 

The most important piece of work m the construction of a tank was always 
the erection of an embankment strong enough to withstand the pressure of 
the water impounded in it This was a comparatively easy task and naturally 
involved less trouble and expense in the hilly tracts than m level country 
Whereas m mountainous country a group of hills could be easily )omed 
together, as for mstance at Buddhapun, by means of a bund made of stones 
piled on one another,® it was necessary m the level plain to throw up earth 
banks all round the tank bed In some places rows of trees called kattaw were 
planted on or by the side of the tank-bund, evidently with a view to adding 
to Its strength ^ Unfortunately no details of the means adopted by the tank 
builders m the accomphshment of their task are described m any records of 
which we have knowledge There is reason to beheve that, m some cases at 
least, they directly employed labourers and paid them wages m cash In an 
mscription dated Saka 1215 (ad 1^95) at Tripurantakam m the Kumool 
district, It IS stated that the construction of a tank called Yiaxccaxii-samudram 
involved an expenditure of 241 madas whilst two other tanks, both named 
Tripura-j^w/dhiOT, cost 7-'^ madas and 136 madas respectively ® The items of 
expenditure mentioned m this record were obviously incurred for the pay- 
ment of wages to the labourers employed m the work of constructing the 

* Coifitt, 8, 50, jz. 

’ sn, X, 448 

« Ibid 43 


* 17, as, 31, 38, 41, 42, 43 

Ibid X, 400 s Corpus, 52 

’ Second fignte effaced a SII, 475. 
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said tanks But doubtless the practice of dasabandha, so popular with the tank- 
builders of the age of the Rayas of Vijayanagara, cannot have been altogether 
unknown in die earher period According to this method the construction of 
die tanks was entrusted to persons who had to execute the work and to 
mamtam the tank in good repair after its completion at their own expense. 
As a set-off they were granted tax-free one tenth of the area of the land 
irrigated by the tanjks constructed by them, as a remuneration for their work 
There is, however, no direct evidence to show that this practice was prevalent 
in the Kakatiya times. 

Ram was no doubt the sole source from which most of the tanks derived 
their water supply. Water collected durmg the monsoon m the catchment 
area flowed into the tanks through streamlets called vagus. Tanks situated m 
the vicmity of the rivers were fed from them by means of canals excavated for 
the purpose. The Museti-X'<f/i;/7, the Immamgadi-^o/ttfl from the Perakamma, the 
Krishnavem->h?/«<7 dug by the Reddi of Penumbaka, the hxAatgzng^-kaka 
from the Cheyyeru excavated by Ghodeyaraya Gangayadeva atLembaka, &c , 
referred to m the mscriptions of the period, probably conveyed the waters 
of the said rivers to the tanks of the neighbourmg villages * The mention 
of ana-kaha and kaftumgpmmu-kdlva^ sigmfying temporary embankments 
of earth and stones, called anas and kattunigommus^ shows that the nvcrs 
and streams were dammed and canals were dug from them to lead the 
water mto tanks or directly to the fields imder cultivation Subsoil water, 
from sprmgs and ilta-kalvas or canals dug deep mto the earth, was also utilized 
to fill the tanks m certain areas The mention m an mscnption from 
Tehngana of an uta-tataka and of the plentiful rice crops m the fields fed by a 
canal from it proves that tanks of tius description were also found m the 
mtenor 3 Tanks were provided with sluices, and canals were dug from them 
to carry water to the fields; the mention of canals such as Kuchmem-^<f/w, 
Lomtah-/t<f/i^<7,Ravi-<4'<f/m,Uttamagamda-X'<7/w, Bommakanti-X-i/tw, Prolreddi- 
kdlva, Reddi-/'<f/y<z, Dadla-X'/f/y<7, Medavirupum-^<?/w, Maddi-maddi-ita/i'ff, 
Rayasahasramalla-X'tf4w, and Gandapendata-/hfAw,‘* all of which are found in 
the records, may properly be noted here smce they provide strikmg 
evidence of the efforts made by the people of that age to promote agriculture 
and to increase the produce of the soil 

iMnd Reclamation 

Besides providmg irrigation facihties for the improvement of agriculture, 
the Kakatiya monarchs, espeaally PratSparudra, attempted to mcrease the 
extent of cultivable land by cutting down forests and brmgmg large tracts 
of fresh territory under the plough Local tradition preserved m the katfijats 

* Ibid i8, SU, X, 395 
♦ Ibid i8, 31, 35, 42, 32, sn, X, 393, 448 
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of several villages m what is at present known as the Rayalaslma refer to 
the deforestation of much of this country by command of Prataparudra and 
to the foundation of new villages on land they reclaimed from woodland 
and wild )ungle When Prataparudra reached Kochcherlakota m the north 
of the Nellore district dunng the course of his campaign agamst the 
Kayastha chief Ambadeva, he ordered Irugappa Keti Nayaka, one of the 
officers m his service, to cut down the forests which then covered the neigh- 
bouring country and to build there the village of Duppipadu, modern 
Dupadu, which in the course of time became the headquarters of a district 
of that name, an officer of the king’s suite called ^rinatharaju of Anuma- 
konda was pkced in charge of this township The country to the west of 
the SnSaila mountam correspondmg to a large part of the existmg Nandi- 
kotkur taluk of the Kumool district of to-day was also at that time coveted 
by dense woods which were cleared at the mstance of the kmg, and several 
new villages were founded in the open spaces thus created, these in hke 
manner were placed m charge of a kshatriya chief. Sin Smgalaraja, who had 
migrated with his wife Sin Naguladevi from Kalyam m the north Videmu 
Kommaya, to whom Prataparudra had granted the territory in the neighbour- 
hood of Kurnool as ndyamkara, felled the trees and estabhshed Nagaluti near 
Damegatla and several other villages in that region on land ffius made 
available Similar accounts ate related m the katfiyats regardmg the founda- 
tion of a large number of villages m the Cuddapah and the Kurnool dis- 
torts, these all bear testimony to the real and intense mterest taken by 
Prataparudra m mcreasmg the economic resources of his kingdom 

But the estabhshment of new villages in the forest clearmgs proved to be 
a hard task fraught with many difficulties It was not always easy to find 
suitable settlers who would consent to be transplanted to form the new 
commumties The government did not itself undertake this work, it was 
left to the efforts of enterprising farmers chartered by the State who would 
visit villages in their neighbourhood and gatiier together bands of men eager 
to break loose from the entanglements of the )omt family, and to set them- 
selves up m mdependent homesteads The government also encouraged 
such movements by granting speaal privileges to the emigrants They were 
allowed to cultivate the land at first for a term of three years free from the 
payment of any rent or fiscal charges, ftom the fourth year onwards taxes 
were levied at low rates which were gradually raised year by year until they 
came up to the level of those obtaining in the older estabhshed villages of 
the vicmity 

After recruiting famihes wilhng to move, the selection of the village site 
was the next important step a suitable place provided with a good supply 
of water was chosen, the presidmg deity was then mstalled in a temple, 
a festival called urumu was held in his or her honour Then the houses for 
the new settlers were erected, the ayakat (the extent and the details of the 
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fields, &c.) of the village was determined, and thcajagarSt that is, the twelve 
village officers, were appointed. After this the land was parcelled out among 
the settlers according to the visabadi^ and the cultivable fields were plotted. 
With the construction of a tank to store water for irrigating the fields, the 
formation of the village was finally completed 

Taxaijon 

Very little is known about the inadence of taxation during the Kakatiya 
period, though the names of many taxes are mentioned in the inscriptions 
of tliat period. The main source of government revenue was the taxation of 
agriculture, the chief and most important occupation of the people Next 
to It in value came charges levied on trade and industry and last but not 
least were the assessments of forests and pasture lands on their yield of timber 
and the value of grazing rights Taxes were collected by regular offiaals 
(both from the sources of income mentioned above and from a number of 
otliers). Some of these taxes were conventional and customary and had 
been in existence from a long time before the appearance of the Kakatiya 
dynasty DanJanam/, appanamu^ and upakritt were such traditional and accep- 
ted charges,* of which the first had to be paid to the king when visitmghhn 
on important occasions such as festivals and State ceremonials This custom 
of oficring presents to tlie king in kind or in rash at the time of Sarian 
(seeing him) and of paying him kamkas in money on State occasions remained 
in vogue till very recent times, in the Native States. Vpakntt was another 
offering consecrated by long usage, paid not only to the king but also to 
the offiaals of the State Gifts thus offered in acknowledgement of some 
benevolent action on the part of the ruler were known as upaknti. They may 
be regarded as a kind of customary tax levied by the government on villagers 
or townsmen in return for some kind of service, permanent or temporary, 
performed for tliar benefit. 

The government, as has been stated already, derived the bulk of its revenue 
from the land tax. More land was brought under cultivation in this than m 
any previous periods, as is proved by the Loca/ Records. These state that much 
of the forest in the SriSailam and other regions was cut down by the Kakatiya 
monarchs GanapatidCva, Rudramadcvi, and more particularly Prata- 
parudradeva, who thus vastly extended habitable and cultivable areas Since 
the Kakatiya kings further encouraged agriculture by improving irrigational 
faahties, espeaally by the construction of large tanks called in regional 
language samidraws, and the extent of arable land thus rapidly increased, 
the income derived from the soil must have been augmented in due pro- 
portion A study of the mscriptions of the Kakatiya penod shows that land 
was divided, as at present, into dry (pelt-volamti or reh-chenu or veh-bhiimt), 
wet {mnhmld)f and garden areas {fomta-hhumi) for purposes of assessment, 

* SIX, X, 427, 499, J09 
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m accordance with the nature and fertility of the soil Tomia-bhftmt was also 
called tmta-pohmu After this preliminary classification the land was sur- 
veyed by means of a bamboo pole or damdaka or hold) usually of thirty- 
two jenas in length * A study of fhe inscriptions of the period reveals the 
fact that there were regional variations m the standard length of the pole m 
different parts of the Kakatiya empire, for instance, poles of eight and 
twenty-four cubits m length for measurmg house sites and fields respectively 
are referred to m an inscription at Penumuh m the Guntur district ^ The pole 
used for measurmg or surveying lands m many places durmg the Kakatiya 
period was of thirty-two cubits in length, known as KesanpSti-gada^ a pole 
which was m use in the village of Kesaripadu The assessment on wet land 
differed from that on dry land m accordance with the difference m standard 
measure. It was customary that the wet land should be measured m marturu 
or maffarj and its subdivisions, while dry land was reckoned m khandmuy 
khanduka^ or putii and its component parts , it is clear that the former com- 
prised a comparatively smaller area than the latter How the assessment was 
made is not known The monarch had his own land called ‘racha-doddi* 
or *rachapolamtd probably m each village in the district.^ This land as well 
as Its produce was the exclusive property of the kmg himself 

Cheiuka or Cheltka bhumt^ fallow land which had been newly brought under 
cultivation, was taxed progressively m proportion to the yield of the crop 
after a period of three or four years had passed, no tax bemg levied durmg 
the first two, three, or even four years The tax was collected both in kmd 
and m money The expressions ‘at the rate of one ehmnamn per marfttrit of 
sowable ploughed field’ and ‘one chmamu per putU of dry land’ occur m 
mscriptions of this period * It cannot be said that these were the mvariable 
rates at which money payments were assessed on wet and dry lands respectively 
but these records do furnish us with defimte proof that taxes were assessed 
not only m kmd but also m cash The tax on dry land and garden land 
(ponita-bhumt or tdmta-polamti) was always paid m cash and was respectively 
known as pttttt-pahtndi and tomta-sunkamu 5 

Taxes m kmd were generally paid to the government m two mstalments, 
one m the month of Kartika (October-November) and the other m the 
month of Vaisakha (Apnl-May),* these evidently bemg the two mam crop- 
seasons The kmg’s officers went round the villages to collect his share of 
the gram from them There were kolakandru, persons engaged m measurmg 
the kmg’s share of gram, and also tirparulu, umpires or judges, to see that 
no mjustice was done to either party, the ryots of the village, or the 
government’ The kmg’s share of a householder’s mcome m kmd was 
puttt-koluchu and that of its mcome m cash, putU-pahindi ® The govem- 

’ Corpus, 55 * SII, X, 509 

* dukktvadda vittupatfumku marturu ehtnnamu kkkanu. Corpus, 26 
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mcnt also collected a nominal rent even on lands which had been granted 
to gods and brahmans. That which was collected from wet land was called 
para and that from dry land, pangamu, Pa/jgamt, according to the Telugu 
dictionaries, means one-fourth part of the rent and para meant probably 
one-eighth part Even this minimum rent was remitted in certam cases and 
the land was listed as entirely tax-free. The general term for land tax was an, 
and those ryots who were subject to it were called angapulu 
Stmkatm is a term of broad import. It is used in inscriptions to denote 
taxes on garden lands, duties on exports and imports, customs duties 
collected on articles of merchandise brought to and taken from thc/»f/<7r or 
market-towns or places, and excise duties. These tolls, either customs, duties, 
or others, collected on articles of trade, including salt, were farmed out to 
merchant-guilds or assoaations comprising members of the trading com- 
munity like the Vlrabalanja-j/rw/yw or the Ajyavaji guild of merchants, on 
payment of a fixed sum to the government It is not known whether the 
right of collecting taxes was sold by auction, nor have we any information 
as to the exact length of the period during which the bidders were em- 
powered to collect. These tax-farmers had their own branches in different 
localities, and tlicir own ofliaals, office establishments, and accountants to 
keep records of tlicir transactions, receipts, and rcnussions in the course of 
the collection of tolls and duties The tax-collectors were called JtmkaruJu 
and their accountants ittnka-karanalu Probably with the common consent 
of the members of the local branch, tlie money collected as duty on certam 
articles of trade in the locality was sometimes bestowed as a gift for chaatable 
or religious purposes such as the setting up of lights before gods in temples, 
&c. The duty collected on sales effected in the pita, market-town or market- 
place, on articles of trade, was called pimta-imkamu or magama^ These tax- 
collectors’ guilds were held responsible only for the amount to be paid to 
the government, being allowed full freedom to manage their own affairs 
without any interference by the government or its offiaals The extent of 
autonomy allowed to these trade guilds in managing their own affairs, and 
the hmits to wluch the pohey of non-intervention was followed by the 
government during the Kakatlya period, arc revealed to us by two very 
intcrcstmg copper-plate records of the period dated in Saka ia 44 > corre- 
sponding to AD. 1322, and in $aka 1225, corresponding to ad 1304, 
respectively The inscription of a d 1322 mentions the Kakatlya monarch 
Prataparudra of Warangal and records the grant of a privilege to trade in 
c ertain articles without paying duty, to a certam Attena, son of Lokisetti, 
by the merchants of the Eighteen Samajas of all countaes residmg m ^e 
Nandyala sthala, as a reward for havmg killed Annamaraja and Singaraja, 
the Sitnka-karanas of Cherunuru in the Pedakantidesa ^ The other grant 
dated m Saka 1225 is similar m its general terms to the above, but it does 
« SlI, X, 429 * AR, Cp n of 1918-19 
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not mention King Pratfiparudrsi. This document too records the grant of 
the same kind of privilege liy the same body of merchants to a certain 
Puli)amasctti for having killed Karapakala Katinsiyaka who had shown 
lumself a traitor to the samjau^ These two records— if they arc genuine as 
is generally supposed, and there is nothing to disprove this supposition — 
throw considerable light on these trade guilds Even retail dealers were 
not exempted from pa)»ing these duties. It was left to the merchants of the 
Eighteen Satcaj^Ss of all countries, who were the toll-farmers, to exempt 
any dealer from pajing the supuhted duty or to grant such exempuon to 
him as a privilege for some important service which he might have done 
for the guild organization. 

The non-inter\'cntion policy of the government even when murders were 
comnrutted, though these had been peqietratcd flagrantly in the interest of 
the organization, is quite incomprehensible. The two records mentioned 
above show how much power these guilds wielded and how powerful they 
were during the last d-iys of the Kakatlya empire. Tlus complaisant pohey 
on the part of die rulers was probably due to the help which these merchant 
guilds had given to the Kakatiya monarch durmg the Muslim mvasions. 
Members of these guilds probably joined the army in times of need to form 
a distinctive component part — Jrcw-bala — guild-force, one of the six divisions 
of the royal army which performed meritorious services for the king and 
were accordingly rewarded widt these powers and privileges. The praSastt, 
or formal preamble, of the Virabalaftja guild in their inscriptions always 
contains a long list of tides indicative of their valour and achievements, 
some of which, hkc diosc of die Bal/aJa-r^'a-Mardana, arc historical Whatever 
may be the case as to the origin of these immunities it is a fact that these 
merchant-guilds wielded unlinutcd powers and enjoyed full autonomy in 
the mternal management of their own affairs 

Sunkams, that is tolls or duties with var)'ing designations such as ammu- 
badi-smkamUt ammu-kaia-smkanm^ peruka-tila-stmkamu^ gSmwnla (oil-miUs)- 
mudra-smkamu^ ganuvHku-art-sunkamu, and uppu-ptrikc-sunkatmu &c, find 
mention in the records of the Kakatiya period These were all duties col- 
lected by toll-farmers and merchant-guilds in market-places, in places of 
pilgrimage, and m the preemets of shrines and temples of acknowledged 
repute Amnitihadt-sunkaniH and ammu~kada~snnkamu appear to be equivalent 
terms for the same impost If it is argued that they were m fact separate 
fiscal dues, then the former may be the duty collected at some speafied rate, 
now unknown, on sales effected, and the latter the duty levied on each shop 
or kada as a gomg concern The tax on pack oxen (Jierike-edltt) laden with 
sacks containing articles of trade, was called pertke-edla-sunkamu Ganttvida- 
mudra-sunkamu was probably the duty on oil mills paid as a registration fee, 
whilst ganmuktt-an-sttnkanm may be the annual or semi-annual tax payable 

* AR, Cp lo of 1918-19 
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on an oil mill as such Tolls were collected not only on the sale of all goods 
but also on the possession of many other commodities such as carriages 
{hattdi)t slaves {bauisa\ and horses 

Salt was probably a monopoly of the State. Pedda Ganjamu, Pinna Ganjamu 
(Cluna Ganjam), Kadakudura, ChomparCia Kanuparti, Devaramupalli, and 
Pamdojti — all on the sea coast — were some of the places known from the 
records where salt was produced during the Kakatlya period 2 These salt 
pans were either managed by government officials like the accountants who 
collected the duty on salt,^ or were farmed out to merchants as explained 
above •» Since this is a commodity which has to be measured like gram, there 
were also salt officials called Kolakandrn and thparulu * 

Another source of income for the State was the pidlari or tax on pasture 
lands (J)uUu = grass and an = tax) The tax called pullan was collected on 
cattle graying on tlie government pastures attached to each village or m 
tlie adjacent forest areas.* Besides puUan some of the Kakatiya mscnptions 
mention another kind of stmkamn known as addm'atta-sunkamu What this 
tax was IS not definitely known According to some scholars it was a tax 
on a herd of sheep and amounted to a kind of property tax on cattle It is 
not known whether tins term denoted a tax on all classes of cattle or only 
on certain kinds. If it referred exclusivelj to sheep, then it would have to 
be interpreted as an impost relating to industr}*, since blankets are woven 
with tlie wool of the sheep, and not as a pure propert}' tax levied on all 
classes of rattle. Just as it was on the loads of pack-oxen, in general duty 
was also collected on each pack-load of salt {ttppu penke stitikarm) 

Beside those mentioned before, there arc other taxes such as gadduga- 
mada, gfidd/tga-kamka, t/pakshi/t, talan-pannu and bantela-{pantida-)ajamu'’ 
Gadduga-rnada and gadduga-kanika arc evidently the same, since the word 
means an offering (/idnika) compulsorily made to the kmg as an act of 
homage, and generally it was a mada What upakshiii was, is not known Could 
this be a mistake for upakpti'^ Taldn-pannu was the tnbute collected from 
the public for the maintenance of a taldn or watchman Bantula-djamu was 
sinularly a mamtcnancc-ratc and formed the allowance paid to foot-soldiers 
for their support 

Besides these taxes there were customary fees m money or m goods or 
grain known as meralu or vartanalu to wludi the government servants and 
their memals were entitled, and which were collected periodically or 
seasonally. 

» SII, X, 358 * Ibid X, 427 
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LITERATURE 

Sanskrit' 

S anskrit occupied, as in die previous ages, the first place in the educa- 
tional system of the Andhra country. The inscriptions of the Kakadya 
monarchs and their subordinates bear ample testimony to the flourishing 
state of Sanskrit learning when they were composed The educational attain- 
ments of the donees who figure m the numerous land grants of the penod 
show that besides the Vedas and the subsequent hterature connected with 
them, the XJpam shads ^ the Sdstras, the Itihdsas, the Pnranas and the six Darlanas, 
as well as the various branches of classical Sanskrit hterature, were all widely 
studied, and tiiat in fact most educated persons in the country were very well 
versed in Sanskrit language and learmng The liberal patronage which the 
Kakadya rulers, their nobles and their dependants, extended to Sanskrit 
scholars and men of letters, gave an impetus to this hterary activity, and 
several works of outstandmg merit whidi now serve as ornaments of San- 
skrit hterature were produced under the aegis of the court and the nobihty 
dependent upon it The time for assessmg the extent and value of the Sanskrit 
hterature which origmated at this time has not yet come, since our knowledge 
of Its history is still fragmentary No systematic attempt has yet been made 
to collect and mvcstigate the relevant material and to reconstruct a satisfac- 
tory history of the hterature of the period on its basis, and until that shall 
have been done our knowledge can only be tentative and imperfect 
Several eminent Sanskrit writers and poets besides those whose works 
have come down to posterity are known to have flourished durmg the age 
of the Kakatiya rulers Some of them figure as the authors of mscriptions 
which must be taken mto consideration, on account of their hterary excel- 
lence and manner of composition, as bemg Aa^as m mimature Of these 
wnters Achintendra, son of Ramesvara Dikshita, and the pupil of the advatta- 
sanyastn Advajramrita, deserves mention first. He was a contemporary of 
Kakati Rudradeva and was commissioned by that kmg to compose the prasasti 
embodied in the Hanumakonda inscription dated ad 1163 ^ Nandi, son of 
Rechi and grandson of Nandinutra of tihe Bharadva)a-je/ra, is mentioned as 
the author of the Ganapavaram mscnption dated A d 1214,3 another poet 

* This section is based pardy on the account of Sanskiit litetature in the Kakatiya penod given 
by Df V Raghavan, Professor of Sansknt in the Unvcrsity of Madras, in his learned introduction 
to Jaya-senapat’sNri/tera/flai'a// We arc greatly obliged to bm for placing it at our disposal though 
it IS soil unpublished 
* Corpus, 3 
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who IS known only by his title, Kavt-Chakravartw^ is said to have composed 
the undated Pakhal inscription of Ganapatideva which has been assigned to 
about A.D. 1245.* Among the donees of the Kotagiri Plates of Rudramadevi 
dated 1195 (a d. 1273), the names of three poets, Dravida Unjipira-yftfw, 
Amm-^<7w, and Suri-X'ow, are enumerated, although nothing is known about 
their achievements ^ Anantasuri, the daughter's son of a certain Govinda- 
bhatta, is said to have composed the Panugal inscription of Immadi Malli- 
karjuna Nayaka, a subordinate of Kumara Rudradcva, m A d. 1 290.3 Themost 
famous of the praiastt writers of the time was, however, ISvarabhattopadh- 
yaya or I^varasuri, the author of the Bothpur inscriptions of the Malyala clan 
ISvara was the son of Mayurarya of the Taranikanti family, who appears to 
have been himself a notable scholar. He mastered the Panmiyan Grammar 
and also the Yajur-Veda together with its pada-krama^ and was an adept m 
the chttra-kavitva. The Bothpur mscriptions m which are inserted verses com- 
posed without gutturals {jush-kanthyd)^ or without palatals Qush-tdJavya), or 
without cerebrals {titr-nwrdhanya\ or dentals (pir-dantya), or labials {ntr- 
dshthya)y as well as hhratmkas and bandhaSy may be taken as examples of his 
skill in poetic composition.** 

The part played by these ‘epigraphical poets’, as they are called, m the 
growth of ^e Sanskrit hterature durmg this period is not known, theur 
praSasU-kavyaSy however, give us an insight into some of the prevailing 
hterary fasluons of the day And quite apart from these, the contribution of 
the Kkkatiya poets to Sanskrit hterature in general is not inconsiderable 
Important works in several branches of learmng were produced. Agastya, 
who has been identified by some with Vidyanatha, wrote no less than seventy- 
four works, but only three of them have come down to us Of these the most 
important is a ^mahd-kdvya* called the Bdhbhdrafa which is m fact a shortened 
version of the Mahdbhdrata The poem appears to have been very popular and 
widely studied in the south durmg the followmg centuries Saluva Timma, the 
Strah-Pradhdm of Krishnadcvaraya of Vijayanagara (a d i J 09-30), wrote a 
commentary on it called the Mandhara Agastya also produced a khanda- 
kdvya named the Nalakirtjkaumudt m four cantos Agastya had a distinguished 
pupil m the famous poetess Gangadevi, the wife of Kumara Kampana of 
Vijayanagara and the authoress of the Madhurdvijayam or the Kampardya- 
chantra Another well-known kdvya writer of the time was the renowned 
scholar and poet ^akalya Malla or Sakalya Mallu-bhatta, who is said to have 
been an ornament of the court of Prataparudra He composed two works, 
the Uddttardghava-kd^a and the l<itrdshthya-Rdmdyamy of which the former 
appears to have attained great popularity, as evidenced by the two com- 
mentaries which were written upon it in succeedmg centuries. Appayarya, a 
Jama poet at the court of Prataparudra, composed a kdiya called the Jtnen- 
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drakaljSnShhjudaya or ArhatpraUshtha^ which he completed on Sunday, zo 
January, ad 1320, at the Kakatiya capital Warangal 
Next m importance to the kavja isih&ndtaka Though plays in all ten varie- 
ties of the Sansknt drama were composed by the dramatists of the age, none 
of first-rate importance comparable to plays of Bhasa, Kahdasa, and Bhava- 
bhuti appear to have been produced Judgmg, however, from the few which 
have come down to postenty, they deserve recogmtion on account both of 
their hterary meat and of their artistic excellence The first dramatist of the 
pertod who demands notice is Gangadhara. He is known only through a 
reference in Gangadevi’s Madhtiravijajamy where it is stated that he dramatized 
the story of the Mahabhdrata The play itself is not extant, although it seems 
to have attracted much attention m his own time, and it is therefore not 
possible to estimate its value or the poetic talents of its author Gangadhara 
maraed a sister of the poet Agastya by whom he had two sons Visvanatha 
and Narasimha, who both made Aeit mark m the field of Sanskrit drama 
The former wrote the Satigandhtkaharma, which was obviously based on the 
well-known episode m the of the Makabkdrafa dealing with the 

journey of Bhimasena to the land of the Yakshas to fetch the Saugandhtka 
flower for DraupadI The latter was a more prolific water than his elder 
brother He is said to have produced plays in each of the ten vaaeties of the 
Sanskat drama, but all of these with the exception of his Kddambari-kalyana- 
fiStaka seem unfortunately to have peashed Narasimha also wrote an his- 
tortcal work called the Kdkatiyachanta It is not known whether this was com- 
posed m prose or in verse Ravipati Tapurantaka is said to have been the 
author of a vtdhi-nataka, one of the ten accepted kinds of Sanskrit drama, 
called the IPremabhrSmam The oaginal play itself is lost, but it is known 
through a fourteenth-century Telugu translation entitled Kriddbhtrdmam by 
VaUabhataya, the governor of the fort of Vmukonda mder Hanhara n 
(ad 1378-1404) of Vijayanagara Whatever may have been its merits as a 
vidh-nataka, it is undoubtedly of importance, smce it describes the rehgious 
and soaal life of the Kakatiya capital Warangal dunng Prataparudra’s reign 
The fourteenth century of die Chastian eta may be regarded as the golden 
age of the alankdra-sdstra m the Deccan, when very great progress was made 
in the study and mvestigation of the subject and several important treatises 
notedfor their oagmahty and profundity of thought were produced Of these 
the Prafdparudrayasobhiishanam of Vidyaratha, which is still used as the 
standard work on the subject m all the Sanskat schools where alankdra- 
sdstra is studied, IS easily the best Vidyanatha was the greatest man of 
letters of his day, he was the poet laureate of Prataparudra, to whom he dedi- 
cated his work, other waters hke Sayana, Visve^vara, and Smga-bhupala 
followed in his wake, but smce they wrote after the extinctioh of the Kaka- 
tiya monarchy m A D 1323, consideration of their works is not called for 
here 
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Music and the fine arts flourished under the patronage of the Kakatlyas 
How popular music and dancing were in KfikatTya times can be seen from the 
sculptural representations of musicians and dancers in some of the famous 
shrines of the age, especially the Ramappa temple at Palampcta m the 
Warangal district of the Andhra Pradesh Palkuriki Soma enumerates various 
instruments of music in his Pmtlitarailhjachanlra as well as the r<^/7x which 
were in vogue among the musicians of the daj. J.ljana, the Caja-saUm of 
Gampalidcva, wrote the Gitaratnslvalt\ hut this work, as also the Vddjaral- 
ttdvali, which he is said to have written on the subject of musical instruments, 
is no longer extant; however, his Nn/faraftimali^ a treatise on dandng, has 
fortunaiel) sursived the ravages of time The Npltaratr.avxU is divided into 
descriptions of the tw o modes of dance, market and dtsi, each being treated 
scparatelj in four chapters. It is one of the best works on m/jtf, following 
Abhmavagupta and Kirtidhara for the and Matanga for the disi 

system.* Though a work on a technical subject, the Kriltaratn'ivali is not 
without literary merit. The author displays considerable pocucal talent and 
remarkable command o\cr both the Sanskrit language and its prosod) 

Though verse w as generally cmplo) cd by the poets as w ell as by other men 
of letters, prose compositions were not unrepresented. Agastya wrote the 
Kpshnadaritit and his example was followed by his nephevs (sister’s son) 
Narasimha, w ho produced a cMcc\ the Malayan atJ The former is 
available, whereas the latter is known onl) from a reference in an inscripuon 
in a Kakati) a temple at Warangal Sanskrit grammar w as w idcl) studied It 
ma) be remembered that the cpigraphical poet ls\arabhattopadh)a)a claims 
expert knowledge of the Paninian grammar. He w ould hardl) have boasted 
of his proficiency in grammar had not grammatical studies been held in high 
esteem by the educated public of his day. ’Flic popularitt of grammar is also 
attested b\ the appearance of seacral new works on the subject. Kolam 
Rudradeva, son of the miidrdka (seal-bearer) Ganna and a pradhdnt of Piata- 
parudra, w rote a grammatical w ork in the form of a commentar) on the 
SloAavdrtttAd, called RdjantdrJja The Slakavdrthka ts not itself an onginal 
w'ork ; it sets fortli the metrical data of a rdr/frka character quoted bv Patanjali 
in his Mahdbkdshja Besides the Rdjarudrtya, several cxegetical w'orks on other 
subjects made their appearance about this time The Kakatiya period was an 
age of intense religious activity, an acuvit) w’hich naturall) led to the produc- 
tion of numerous philosophical and dicological w'orks of importance Though 
most of these were written in the vernacular languages, a number of them 
were composed in Sanskrit also. Gunda) abhatta, the hrahman-adldkann in the 
court of Prataparudra, wrote a commentary on the Advaita classic Kkandatta- 
khanda of Sri Harsha Gundaya wms a learned scholar, W'cll versed in tlie 
KtVfe, JiflJ/r/r and St/mii, he appears to have inherited lus love of Advaite 
from his fadier Rajamahendra, who is said to have been a distmgmshed 
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Vedantin. The Mahehara-Saroddhara, commonly known as the Somanatha- 
bhashja, and the Rudra-bhashja of Palkutiki Somanatha are, however, works of 
a different character Of these the latter, which was apparently a gloss on the 
Rudradd^aya of the Yajur-veda, is not extant The former is a treatise com- 
prising twenty-five chapters in which the author attempts to estabhsh the 
superioaty of Saivism to other creeds. He ates in support of his contention 
a large number of texts from the Vedas^ smritiSy purdnas and dgamas, as well 
as passages from Haradattacharya’s Chatumda-sdra-samgraha. Although the 
Sdmandtha-bhdshya displays the vast erudition and extraordinary skill in debate 
of its author, it has failed to win general popularity and is in fact scarcely 
known outside the Vira-Saiva community 

Telugu 

Telugu Uterature appears to have suffered an echpse for nearly a century 
(a d 1060-1160) after Nannayabhatta, for no writer who left his impress on 
the annals of our hterature is known to have flourished during this period 
Literary activity, however, did not completely cease The evidence of mscrip- 
tions, several of which were composed partly or wholly in Telugu verse, 
indicates that poetry was still cultivated, and that the rulers and magnates of 
the age still cherished learning and extended their patronage to men of letters 
Such documents frequently allude to the feudatory princes and their mims- 
ters as patrons and protectors of poets, but they seldom mention the names 
of any mdividual wnters or the hterary compositions by means of which they 
rose to distinction and fame Occasionally, however, the name of a Telugu 
poet does occur here and there as the author of an mscription Bhimaya 
Panda, who is mentioned in an epigraph at Chebrolu in the Guntur district 
dated S 1067 D 1145), is said to have been a poet capable of producmg 
verses both m the mdrga and the dest styles as the ancients had done He was 
probably the author who composed the praiasti embodied in the record 
Isvara Bhattopadhyaya, son of Mayuraraya, who was employed by the Mal- 
yalas to compose the family prasasti incorporated m their Bothpur inscrip- 
tion, was a famous poet He is said to have been proficient in Paniman 
grammar, and %^ii\e 6 .iD.setbda-vt^a philology) and the knowledge of vichitra- 
kavttva (ornate poetry) Though 61s compositions ate mostly m Sanskrit 
verse, they are mterspersed with long passages in Telugu prose which show 
that he was as great an adept m the vernacular as he was in the 

^ Inscriptions in Telugu verse, though mostly anonymous com- 
positions, demand particulat attention on account both of their literary 
ment and of their linguistic, grammatical, and prosodical pecuharities Some 
of them, for instance, the Gudur inscription of the time of Beta II, the 
Kanmnagar inscription of Gamgadhara, the Upparapalle inscription of Kata, 
the Konidena mscription of Opihsiddhi and the Talla-Proddutur inscription 
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of Jagatapi Gangayadeva,^ display poetical qualities of a high order and may 
be regarded as excellent specimens of the epigraphical hterature of the 
Kakatiya period. 

luhasas. (i) The Ramayana. The intellectual ferment caused by new religious 
movements hke Vaishnavism and Vira-Samsm gave a fresh impetus to 
Telugu hterature, and works of considerable hterary value began to maVp 
their appearance m a continuous stream from the last quarter of the thir- 
teenth century a d onwards, if not even earher. The two great national 
epics, the Ramayana and the MahabharatOy naturally claimed the first atten- 
tion of the Telugu writers Several works on the Rdmdyana were produced 
These fall, according to the metres employed m their composition, into two 
classes; the padya- and the dvtpada-kavyas padya-kavyasy whether on the 
Rdtn^ana or any other subject, were not, with the smgle exception of Tik- 
kana’s Nirvachan-Ottara Rdmdyanamy written, as is suggested by their class- 
name, entirely m verse; they are champus or mixed compositions m which 
verses m various metres excluding, of course, the dvipadOy TsAgadyaSy that is, 
ornate prose passages, are employed according to the whim of the author 
Mantri Bhaskara, the grandfather of Tikkana, who must have flourished about 
the close of the twelfth century a d , was probably the first writer to compose 
a poem in Telugu on the theme to the J^mdyana This behef is based on the 
statement of Tikkana m die mtroduction to his Ntrvachan-Offara Rdmdyanam 
that the learned pubhc might look on his poem with an mdulgent eye, if 
not on account of its intrmsic ment, yet m consideration of his kmship 
to Mantri Bhaskara, his own grandfather, who had been famous for the 
excellence of his poetry The fact that Tikkana chose the IJttara-kdnda, 
leaving out the first six kdndas, which constitute die Rdmdyana proper, as the 
theme of his 'Ntrvachan-Ottara Rdm^ananiy coupled with the statement re- 
ferred to above, lends colour to the behef that Mantn Bhaskara h^d com- 
posed a poem on the Rdmdyana consisting of six kdndas and that Tikkana 
completed his grandfather’s book by adding the Uttara-kdnda to it as a supple- 
ment This poem, if it was, as is averred by tradition, actually written by 
Mantri Bhaskara, is now no longer extant. It is not, however, improbable 
that parts of it are mcorporated with the later Bhdskara Rdmdyanam of the four- 
teenth century a.d Of the surviving Telugu works on the Rdmdyanam, Tik- 
^asoAsNirvachanOttara-Rdm^anam is no doubt the earhest It must have been 
produced about a d. 1260, since it was dedicated to King Manuma Siddhi II 
of Nellore, who ruled from a d. 1 248 to 1 263, and alludes to certain historical 
events which took place subsequent to a.d 1250. The poem, which is divided 
into ten divdsas or cantos, deds briefly with the subject-matter of the San- 
skrit Uftara-kdnda excepting the final episode deahng with the ntrydna or the 
death of Rama The poem is still popular, and is eagerly read by the learned 
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•who hold It in high esteem Though it exhibits all the characteristic features 
of Tikkana’s poetic art, it is considered immature when compared wiiii the 
poet’s Mahabharata The style, no doubt, is terse and dignified, the diction 
simple and homely, the imagery graceful and charming, and the hterary 
craftsmanship superb Nevertheless, the ripeness of style, the grandeur of 
conception, and the sublimity of thought so characteristic of his Mahabharata 
are httle apparent m this poem Next in point of time comes the well-known 
'Bhdskara-Rdittajamm, a composite work which contains the productions of 
no less than five authors, Malhkarjunabhatta, son of Bhaskara, Kumara 
Rudradeva, son of Maraya, Bhaskara, Hulakki Bhaskara, and Ayyalarya, a 
d ps rpnd ant of the celebrated Sakalya Mallubhatta Contrary to the behef 
still generally held, these poets were not contemporaries, nor did they co- 
operate with one another m a jomt hterary enterprise Of the five, AyyalSrya, 
the last mentioned, hved at Devarakonda in the court of the Velama prmce 
Peda-Vedagm Nayadu at the beginning of the fifteenth century a.d , he 
completed the Yttddha-kanda of the Rdm^anam which had been left un- 
fimshed by Hulakki Bhaskara at the instance of his patron as stated in the 
majority of the palm-leaf manuscripts of the work BCumara Rudradeva son 
of Maraya was, no doubt, identical with Maraya Sahim Rudradeva, that is, 
Rudradeva, the son of Maraya Sahim or Sahim Mara, mentioned as a subor- 
dinate of king Prataparudra in an inscription dated §.1233 Virodhiknt (a d. 
1311) at Nevahkallu in the Sattenapalle taluk of the Guntur district * The 
time at which the other three poets flourished is not so defimtely known, 
but there is reason to beheve that Malhkarjunabhatta, the author of the 
Ba/fl-, Ktshktndha- and Sundara-kandas, hved earher than Kumara Rudradeva 
and his father Sahim Mara It is generally beheved that the Bhaskara Rdma- 
yamm was dedicated by its authors to Sahim Mara The internal evidence 
indicates that this behef is not well founded An examination of the dedica- 
tory verses at the beginning and end of each of the three kandas composed 
by Malhkarjunabhatta shows that he dedicated them originally to the god 
Siva, but that later someone attempted to re-dedicate them to Sahim Mara 
by interpolating certain verses Who the person was who thus attempted to 
re-dedicate them, is not difficult to discover The j^odhya-kanda is ascribed 
both m the printed text and m the majority of the palm-leaf manuscripts to 
Kumara Rudradeva, but several manuscnpts attribute its authorship to 
Bhaskara, the author of the Ara^a-kanda We find in the colophon of the 
Ayodhya-kanda in these manuscripts the prasastt and the name of Bhaskara, 
moreover the dedicatory verses at the end are similar to those in the Aranya- 
kanda with vibhakty-antas instead of the usual sambuddht (vocative) In addi- 
tion to this evidence, there occurs also at the end, as in the case oiArarya- 
kanda, a verse in the sisa metre describing briefly the contents of the kanda 
and the rehgious merit accruing to the persons who should read it. From this 
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It IS dear that the Ayoihja-kSnda^ hke the Aranya-kSnda^ was composed by 
Bhaskata, and subsequently under circumstances not at present known the 
dedicatory verses as well as the colophon of the former were altered by 
Kumara Rudradeva so as to make it appear Ins own composition, and he 
then re-dedicated it to his father, Saluni Mara. The clumsy attempt to mter- 
polatc dedicatory verses addressing Sahini Mara in the ox!ciztkdndas, especially 
the Kishkwdha and the Sundara^ must be attributed to over-zealous scribes and 
redactors of later ages who were profoundly influenced by the apocryphal 
legend of Salnni Mara, according to which Bhaskara, being incensed with 
the long on account of the preference shown by that prince to Ranganatha, 
the author of tlic Dvipada-^niayanamy dedicated his poem in disgust to the 
king’s groom Sahini Mara. It is obvious that the Bhdskara-Ramajanam as it 
has come down to us is a composite work to which several writers, who hved 
at different times, contributed However, it may be regarded as the product 
of the Kiikatlya age, since all the poets concerned, with the exception of 
Ayyalarya, flourished during tliat period 
The Bhasktira-Ramdjeinam is not a translation of the great Sansknt epic of 
Valmiki but is a free and independent rendering of the story of Rama in the 
Tclugu language The autliors of the work no doubt followed Valmib’s 
narrative closely, but they retold it m their own fashion without lifting any 
passages directly from his poem The style of the poem is of course not uni- 
form, since It vanes with the change of author from Aanda to kdnda^ but it is 
dignified and majestic throughout, eminently in kcepmg with the epic gran- 
deur of its theme From a litcrar}' and artistic standpoint, the Aranya-kanda 
of Bhaskara is considered by competent critics to be the best The style is 
severe and terse, the language is simple and direct, and is free from long 
Sanskrit compounds, and from excessive ornamentation, the flow of the 
verse is natural and spontaneous, and tlic narrative proceeds smoothly un- 
clogged by superfluous descriptions MaUikarjunabhatta’s style is more San- 
skritic and ornate He is at his best in the Ktshkiadha- and \h£. Stmdara- 
kandas Hulakki Bhaskara’s style is vigorous and dignified, the flow of his 
verse is spontaneous; his narrative is direct and the description of battle- 
scenes IS spirited and well suited to the theme Ayyalarya’s poetry bears close 
resemblance to that of Hulakki Bhaskara whose unfinished Yuddha-handa he 
completed He seems to have made a dehberate attempt to imitate the style 
of his predecessor, so as to produce the impression that the whole kdffda was 
the composition of a smgle writer In this he was eminently successful 
Ayyalarya was indeed a great poet The fact that he was able to compose 
more than half of the Yuddha-kanda (1,556 out of 2,690 verses) in a manner 
quite indistinguishable from that of Hulakki Bhaskara bears ample testimony 
to his lofty poetical gemus Though several Padya-RamSyanas, both adapta- 
tions as well as hteral translations of Valmiki’s great poem, have been writ- 
ten dunng die succeeding centuries, yet none can approach in grandeur. 
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artistic perfection, and literary excellence the Bhaskara-RamayanaWy which 
justly retains to this day its position as one of the great classics of the Telugu 
language 

The Kakadya age also saw the birth of another great Ramayana classic in 
the dvtpada metre called the Ranganathei-RSm^anavj The dvtpada or two- 
footed verse, consisting of two lines krut togeAer byj^ft and prdsa so as to 
form a umt like the Enghsh couplet, appears to have been perfected dutmg 
this age It IS not defimtely known how and when the dvtpada was at first 
evolved, but judging from the occurrence of analogous mettes like the 
tarmoja in the inscriptions of Gunaga Vijayaditya (a d 848-92),* it is not 
improbable that it came mto vogue about the same time, although no 
example of a dvtpada composition anterior to the fourteenth century A D. 
has come down to us. No trace of it is to be found m the hterature or mscrip- 
tions It IS a dsii or indigenous metre emmently smtable for smgmg and was 
largely employed by the propagandists of various rehgious sects to spread 
their respective doctrines among the masses, who were mostly illiterate The 
authorship and the date of the composition of the poem have long been sub- 
jects of controversy Tradition ascribes it to a poet by the name of Ranganatha 
whose name it bears In fact, there flourished at the beginmng of the four- 
teenth century a Vaishnava poet called Ranganatha, who, bemg defeated in 
religious disputation by the famous Vira Saiva divme, Palkuriki Somanatha, 
enrolled himself as the disaple of the latter and embraced the Vira Saiva 
faith In the prologue and the colophons of the poem it is, however, stated 
that It IS the composition of a certain Buddharaja who (in the prologue of his 
poem) traces his descent through Vitthala, Buddha, and Rudra, his father and 
grandfather and an unnamed great grandfather respectively, to Kata of the 
Gona family Though several chieftains of this family figure in the mscrip- 
tions of the Kakatlya monarchs as their feudatories and subordinates, very 
httle is really known about Buddharaja and his ancestors It is perhaps not 
unhkely that the Gona Kata, one of the mimsters of Ganapatideva who is 
mentioned in an epigraph at Kanchi dated m the 5 th regnal year (?ad 1255) 
of AUun Tikka Mah^ja Gandagopaladeva,* is identical with our Gona 
Kata, and that Gona Buddhaya, who is said in an inscription dated § 1198 
Dhatri (a d 1277) at Bothpur m the Mahboobnagar District to have been 
the father of Malyala Gunda’s wife Kuppamblka,^ was in fact one of the two 
Buddharajas of the Ranganatha-Rdm^anam However this may be, there can 
be no doubt that the poem is a genuine product of the Kakatlya period, and 
the time of its composition may be assigned roughly to the middle of 
the fourteenth century A D. The Rangandtha-Rdta^anam is the greatest of the 
Telugu dmpada-kdvjas and though it follows fairly closely the story of the 
Ramdyana as narrated by Valmiki, it includes some episodes which finrl no 
place in his great epic. Buddharaja is mdeed a great poet The uniform 
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excellence and perfection of die style bear ample testimony to his consum- 
mate artistic skill and his mastery over the poetic art. His dvtpadas couched 
in mellifluous language ghde along with ease and speed, and the narrative 
moves with majestic grandeur from episode to episode In its gracefulness of 
expression, in the charm and the beauty of the imagery and in the aptness of 
illustration, there is hardly anotiier dvtpada-kavja m Telugu which can bear 
comparison with Buddharaja’s Rangandtha-Rdmdyanam Qosely assoaated 
witii this work is the XJttara-kdnda of Kacha and Vitthala, sons of Buddhamja, 
who composed this poem m order to complete the work of their fether. But 
the Uttara-kdnda, judged from a hterary standpomt, must be considered far 
inferior to the Rangandtka Ramdyanam to which it serves as a supplement In 
addition to diese, the Vtddtkuchi-Rdmdyananii so called evidently after its 
author Viddi Kuchi, comprising six kdndas now no longer extant, deserves 
mention, smce it appears to have been a composition of the Yakshagdm type 
suited espeaally for singing and reatation 
(u) The Mahdbhdrata The Kakatiya age also saw the completion of the 
Andhra Mahdbhdrata^ begun and partly composed by Nannayabhatta, die 
court poet of the Eastern Chalukya Rajaraja Narendm m the eleventh cen- 
tury A D The work had remained incomplete from the time of its composi- 
tion xmtil It was taken up and fimshed by Tikkana Somayaji, the mimster and 
the poet laureate of the Telugu Chola king Manuma Siddhi IT of Nellore, 
two centuries later, about the middle of the thirteenth century a d. Tikkana 
Somayaji, justly called the Kavt-Brahma, that is ‘Brahma (or the creator) 
among the poets’, is the greatest of the Telugu poets, and his Mahdbhdrata — 
fifteen out of the eighteen parvasixom the Vtrdta-parvam to the Svargdrohana- 
parvam — ^is umversally regarded as the grandest poem m the language Though 
generally beheved to be a translation of Vyasa’s great Sanskrit epic, com- 
petent critics hold that notwithstandmg its close connexion with Vyasa’s 
work, it IS not a translation but an independent poem far superior in its 
beauty and artistic quahty to the Sanskrit work Although Tikkana, like his 
great predecessor Nannayabhatta, followed generally the theme of the San- 
skrit Mahdbhdrata, he did not adhere to its text He never hesitated to onut, 
abridge, or even frequently to expand the Sanskrit origmal and develop m 
his own way episodes which aroused his mterest, displaying originahty and 
charm so that his work reads hke an independent poem recounting the story 
of the Mahdbhdrata rather than a translation The Andhra Mahdbhdrata is 
indeed a great masteqnece of Telugu hterature Tikkana’s language is much 
simpler than that of Nannayabhatta Though a Sanskrit scholar of consider- 
able erudition, he manifests a distinct partiahty for simple and homely Telugu 
words, avoidmg the excessive use of long Sanskritic compounds and phrases 
otherwise favoured so much by Telugu writers in all ages His style is remark- 
able for Its flexibihty, varymg accordmg to the theme from the sublime 
majesty of the Virdta- and the Udyoga-parvas to the siitra-Mke^ terseness of the 
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^anU- and the Anuidsamka. Tikkana is very economical in his use of the lan- 
guage Simple de^a terms are employed with great effect in appropriate con- 
texts and hardly a smgle superfluous syllable can be detected in the whole 
extent of this mighty epic His verse resembles in its compactness and strength 
the Cyclopean masonry in which well-chiselled blocks of gramte are neatly 
placed one above the other without any adhesive material in between to hold 
tVipm together Though he depicts the whole gamut of the rasas with perfect 
competence, he is at his best in dealing with vira, snngdra, and duhkha. His 
descriptions of battles and battle-scenes are unrivalled m the whole range of 
Telugu hterature for their hveliness and grandeur He makes use of the 
various figures of speedi with conspicuous abihty His similes are speaally 
noteworthy, they resemble those of Homer and Milton and recall to mind 
similar descriptions in the lltad and m the Paradise Losf The most important 
features of Tikkana’s Mahdbhdrata are the hmpid flexibihty of its narrative, 
the vigorous energy of its verse, and the vivid portrayal of the characters 
The magic of his incomparable style brings even the most shadowy charac- 
ters of die Sanskrit epic before us in fresh life and activity The gemus of 
Tikkana has imparted new beauty and grandeur to Vyasa’s poem, and trans- 
formed It mto an Andhra national epic which occupies a umque place m 
every Andhra heart 

The Purdnas Like the two great national epics {itihdsa) the Ramdyana and 
the Mahdbhdrata, the Purdnas also attracted the attention of the poets of the 
Kakatiya age Marana, a disaple of Tikkana Somayaji, produced the Mdrkan- 
d^a-purdnam based on the Sanskrit of that name which he dedicated 
to Nagaya G ann a, the taldn of Warangal durmg the reign of Prataparudra 
Marana’s Mdrkandeya-purdnam vs not a translation of the Sanskrit origmal but, 
hke the other dndhnkaranas of the age, is a r6sum6 of the select parts m which 
the descriptive and the narrative elements predominate over the rehgious and 
the didactic Marana’s style is simple, free from long Sanskrit compounds, 
hke his great master, Tikkana, he prefers to employ short dest words which 
he welds together with consummate skill into pithy sentences full of grace 
and charm. Avoidmg excessive ornamentation, he narrates incidents of the 
pttrdna with the artless simphaty of a bom story-teller 

The Kdiya The Telugu J^vya perhaps made its appearance about the begm- 
ning of this period The Kumdrasambhavam of Nanne Chodadeva, the Telugu 
Qioia ruler of the Pakanadu, Twenty-one Thousand country, is, of course, 
the earhest of the Telugu kdvyas We have no defimte information as to when 
Nanne Chodadeva actually hved and composed his poem The information 
which he gives us about himself and his family in the prologue does not lend 
Itself to any defimte conclusions, and has given rise, as a matter of fact, to 
considerable speculation and controversy Some beheve that Nanne Choda- 
deva flourished in the tenth or eleventh century A d. The archaic language 
and unusual grammatical forms, as well as the obvious influence on the work 
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excellence and perfection of the style bear ample testimony to his consum- 
mate artistic slall and his mastery over the poetic art. His dvipadas couched 
in melhfluous language glide along with ease and speed, and the narrative 
moves with majestic grandeur from episode to episode In its gracefulness of 
expression, in the charm and die beauty of the imagery and in the aptness of 
illustration, there is hardly another dvipada-kSvja m Telugu which can bear 
comparison with Buddharaja’s Ranganatha-Rdmajamm. Closely associated 
widi this work is the JJttara-kSnda of Kacha and Vitthala, sons of Buddharaja, 
who composed this poem in order to complete the work of their father. But 
the Uftara-kanda, judged from a hterary standpoint, must be considered far 
inferior to the Raugandtha Ramqyamm to which it serves as a supplement In 
addition to these, the \^tddtkucht-Rdm 5 ymam^ so called cvidendy after its 
audior Viddi Kuchi, comprising six katidas now no longer extant, deserves 
mention, since it appears to have been a composition of the Yakshagdna type 
suited cspeaally for singing and recitation 
(11) The Mahdhhdrata. The Kakadya age also saw the completion of the 
Andhra Mahabhdrata^ begun and partly composed by Nannayabhatta, the 
court poet of the Eastern Chajukya Rajaraja Natcndra in the eleventh cen- 
tury A.D. The work had remained incomplete from the time of its composi- 
tion until It was taken up and finished by Tikkana SomayajI, the minister and 
the poet laureate of the Telugu Choja king Manuma Siddhi II of Nellore, 
two centuries later, about the middle of the thirteenth century^ a.d Tikkana 
Somayaji, justly called the Kavt-Brahmay that is ‘Brahma (or the creator) 
among die poets’, is tlic greatest of the Telugu poets, and his hiahahhdrata — 
fifteen out of the eighteen parva shorn, the Virdta-parvarn to the Svargdrohana- 
parvam — ^is umversally regarded as the grandest poem in the language Though 
generally beheved to be a translation of Vyasa’s great Sansknt epic, com- 
petent critics hold that notwithstanding its close connexion with Vyasa’s 
work. It is not a translation but an independent poem far supeuor m its 
beauty and artistic quahty to the Sansknt work Although Tikkana, like his 
great predecessor Nannayabhatta, followed generally the theme of the San- 
skrit Mahdhhdratay he did not adhere to its text He never hesitated to omit, 
abridge, or even frequently to expand the Sansknt original and develop m 
his own way episodes which aroused his interest, displaymg ongmahty and 
charm so that his work reads hke an independent poem recounting the story 
of the Mahdhhdrata rather than a translation The Andhra Mahdhhdrata is 
indeed a great masterpiece of Telugu hterature Tikkana’s language is much 
simpler than that of Nannayabhatta Though a Sanskrit scholar of consider- 
able erudition, he manifests a distinct partiahty for simple and homely Telugu 
words, avoiding the excessive use of long Sanskntic compounds and phrases 
odierwise favoured so much by Telugu writers in all ages. His style is remark- 
able for Its flexibihty, varying according to the theme from the sublime 
' majesty of the Vtrdta- and the U^dga-parvas to the sdtra-hke. terseness of the 
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the Anuiasanika. Tikkatift is very economical in his use of the lan- 
guage. Simple terms are cmployctl with great effect in appropriate con- 
texts anti hardly a single superfluous sellable can he delected m the whole 
extent of this mighty epic. I Iis x cr?e resembles in its compactness and strength 
die cjclopcan masonry in which wcll-chiscllcd blocks of granite arc neatly 
placed one above the other without .an) adhesive maieri.al in between to hold 
diem together. Though he depicts the whole gamut of the mwr with perfect 
competence, he is at his best in dealing with r/ 7 vr, ijfit.pjira, and ^uhkha. JIis 
descriptions of battles and battle-scenes are unrivalled in the whole range of 
Tclugu literature for their liveliness and grandeur. lie males use of the 
various figures of speech with conspicuous abihi). His suniles arc specially 
notew’orthy, the) resemble those of Homer and Milton and recall to mind 
similar descriptions m the 7 /Wand m the Parailtse J^sf, The most important 
features of Tikkana^s Mahtlbharata arc the limpid ncxibiliiv of its narrative, 
the vigorous cnerg) of us verse, and the vivid portraval of the characters. 
Tlic magic of his incomparable stvlc brings even the most shadow) charac- 
ters of the Sanskrit epic before us in fresh life and activitv. 'flic genius of 
Tikkana has imparted new bcautv and grandeur to V),asa’s poem, and trans- 
formed It into an Andhra national epic which occupies a unique place in 
cv’er)' Andhra heart 

The Pt(rduas Like die two great national epics {titl.dsa) the HttmUjantt and 
the MakSbharaia, the Vttrduat also attracted the attention of the poets of the 
Kakati) a age. Marana, a disciple of Tikl ana Soma) aji, produced die Mdrkau- 
deya-purSnam based on the Sanskrit pivram of that name which he dedicated 
to Naga) a Ganna, die talSu of Warangal during the reign of Prataparudra. 
Marana’s We) is not a translation of the Sanskrit original but, 

hke the other dndhrlkarams of the age, is a rCsumd of the select parts in which 
die dcscnptiv'c and die narrativ^c elements predominate over the religious and 
the didactic Marana’s style is simple, free from long Sanskrit compounds; 
like his great master, Tikkana, he prefers to employ short deJt words which 
he welds together with consummate skill into pithy sentences full of grace 
and charm Avoiding excessive ornamentation, he narrates incidents of the 
purana with the artless simplicity of a born stoty-teller 

The Katya The Tclugu Katya perhaps made its appearance about the begin- 
ning of this period The Kiwiarasambhavam of Nanne ChodadCv^a, the Tclugu 
Chola ruler of the Pakanadu, Twenty-one Thousand countr)', is, of course, 
the earliest of the Tclugu katyas We have no definite information as to when 
Nanne Chodadeva actually hved and composed lus poem. The information 
which he gives us about himself and his family in the prologue docs not lend 
Itself to any definite conclusions, and has given rise, as a matter of fact, to 
considerable speculation and controversy Some bchevc that Natmc Choda- 
deva flourished in the tenth or eleventh century A d The archaic language 
and unusual grammatical forms, as well as the obvious influence on tlie work 
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of tibe earlier compositions of Kannada Jama literature, would seem to strongly 
argue m favour of an early date. Nevertheless, most Telugu scholars and ht- 
erary critics consider that Nanne Chodadeva was a comparatively late wnter 
and that he could not have hved earher than the thirteenth century a d. 
Nanne Choda mentions, m the eulogy of the ancient Sanskrit poets found in 
the prologue of his kavya, Kahdasa himself and another poet of the nafpe of 
Udbhata who are both said to have composed poems called Kiimarasam- 
bhavam, but his poem is not based on the works of either of these, although 
translations of a few slokas from Kalidasa’s Kumdrasambhavam are found scat- 
tered here and there. His is an independent poem m the kdvya style mto 
which he has woven episodes connected with the marriage of Siva and Par- 
vati and the birth and the achievements of the War-God drawn from the 
Satva-pttrdtms and the Kimidrasatubhavams of Kalidasa and Udbhata Nanne 
Choda relates in his Kumdrasambhavam the stories of the birth of Ganesa, 
Daksha’s sacrifice, the self-immolation of Safi, her rebirth as Parvafi, the 
daughter of Himavan and Menaka, the marriage of Parvafi with the God 
Siva, the birth of Kumara and the destruction of the demon Taraka Though 
his language is simple, it teems with archaic terms and expressions which are 
umntelhgible to the modern reader. Although he declares m the mtroduction 
that the language used by him m his poem is Jdn/t-Te/uig/i, a term theprease 
denotation of which is not qmte clear, it does not differ m any manner from 
the hterary dialect that had come mto vogue after the days of Gunaga 
Vijayaditya (a d 848-92) and which was employed by Nannayabhatta and all 
other writers m subsequent times The term jdnti prefixed to the word Telugu 
by Nanne Choda does not perhaps carry with it any speaal significance 
regardmg versification or prosody but means only beautiful or graceful 
Telugu His style is digmfied and flexible, it varies accordmg to the situation, 
and adapts itself admirably to the nature of the subject dealt with , the dic- 
tion IS extraordmarily rich and varied, and the imagery and the descriptions 
are origmal and charmmg His touch is dehcate, and his handhng of the 
emotions (rasas) is masterly and exqmsite His range is wide, and none of the 
eighteen varnanas and thirty-two alamkdras known m his day is left untouched 
Nanne Choda is mdeed a great poet, and his kdvya deserves to be placed m the 
forefront of die speaes of composition to which it belongs 

Tikkana Somayaji also wrote a kdvya called the Vtjayasenam, and Chimma- 
pudi Amaresvara, another famous poet of the period, produced the Vtkra- 
masenam, but neither of these is extant, only two verses from the former and 
a large fragment, consisting of about sixty verses, from the latter are pre- 
served m the anthologies AmareSvara’s poem describes the story of a prmce 
of Ujjam called Vikramasena Though nothmg more can be said of the inci- 
dents of the poem, and the manner m which he developed them, he yet left 
a great reputation behmd him, though the work on which this was founded 
seems to have disappeared long ago. Judgmg from the quahty of the few 
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verses winch have survived, the opinion of Vinukonda Vallabharaya, who 
flourished in the last quarter of the fourteenth century a o., that Amarc^vara 
was as great a poet as Nannayabhatta, Tikkana and Hulakki Bhaskara, does 
not seem to be unjustified. His style is vigorous, and the language fcliatous. 

Story. The poet Erra Preggada, writing about the middle of the fourteenth 
century a d., refers to the fondness of thcTclugu people for the gathas or 
tales Though this remark presupposes the existence of a gatha hteraturc 
before his time, it seems to have perished almost completely The Tclugu 
gatha^ hke tlie other forms of Telugu literature, appears to have begun with 
translations and adaptations of the Sanskrit classics. The gatha writers, hke 
their compeers in other fields of literature, adopted the Champtl as their 
vehicle of expression, the mr-vacham compositions being unpopular and 
Telugu hterary prose as such yet unborn The earliest surviving collection 
of such stories is Ketana’s Daiakumaracharrtray a translation into Telugu of 
Dandin’s famous work of the same name Ketana is generally praised for his 
skill in narration and the naturalness and sobriety of his descriptions, but 
much of this praise should be really credited to Dandin whom Ketana follows 
closely, though he deviates from the Sanskrit original in details here and there 
The real importance of Ketana’s poem lies in the impetus which it gave to 
story-wnting in Tclugu Another poet who may be classed among the early 
story writers is Manchana, the author of the Keyurabahitchantra, a transla- 
tion or rather an adaptation into Telugu of RajaSekhara’s drama the Vtd- 
dhasalabhahjtka, but Manchana wove into the texture of his poem many tales 
drawn from the Panchaianfra and other Sanskrit works of the class. Man- 
chana’s style is simple and charming; his verse is nimble and graceful, and 
the consummate skill with which he recounts his tales has created for him a 
umque place among Telugu story-tellers 

Grammar and Prosody received due attention The Andhrabhasha- 
bhushanam of Ketana is the first treatise on grammar m Telugu Tradition, no 
doubt, attributes the authorship of the AndhraSabdacImtamam to Nannaya- 
bhatta, but this is questioned by modern scholars The Aidhrasabdachw- 
tamaniy unlike Ketana’s work, is written in Sanskrit Malhya Rechana’s 
Kavijanasrayam is perhaps the earhest treatise on Telugu prosody, a work of 
the same name is attributed to Vemulavada Bhimakavi, but this is not extant 
The Kavt-vagbandhanam, a short work on prosody attabuted to Tikkana 
Somayaji, also deserves notice 

Dharma-Sastra and the Rajanitt Ketana translated the Vyavahara-kanda of 
the l/'tjnanesvartya, a commentary on the ITajnavalkya-smnti by Vijnanesvara, 
a great jurist who flourished at the court of the Western Chalukya king 
Vikramaditya VI of Kalyani He probably undertook this work in order to 
facihtate the admimstration of justice by the dharmdsanas or popular courts of 
justice The study and exposition of Tajaniti^ or pohtics, appears to have 
aroused greater interest among the people than did the dhama-sastras Not 
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only were Sanskrit works on the subject, such as the 'Panchatantra and the 
KdtJtandaka, translated into Telugu, but several original treatises were also 
produced in both the languages Some of these are of great importance 
because they throw interestmg hght on aspects of Hindu pohty which are 
either completely ignored or only shghdy touched on in the well-known 
Sanskrit textbooks on the subject Of these the Nttisdra of Prataparudra 
written m Sanskrit, the Nthsdstra-muktdvah and the Sumati Satakam of Bad- 
dena, and the Purushdrthasdram of Sivadevayya m Telugu verse, demand 
particular attention, as they seem to have exerased profound influence on 
the Hmdu system of government not only during the time of the Kakatiyas 
but also in succeedmg ages Most of these works have penshed, only the 
Niitsdstra-muktdvah and perhaps also the Sumatt-Satakam of Baddena have 
come down to us Fortunately extracts from these works as well as many 
others such as the Mudrdmdtyam and the ISiitthhushanam^ of unknown age and 
authorship, are preserved in the SakalanittsammatamUy a compendium on the 
rdjantU compiled by Madiki Smgana about the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury The language of these works is simple and direct and the expression of 
the ideas is clear and unambiguous They invite special notice as much for 
theur hterary excellence as for the hght they throw on the system of govern- 
ment obtaining in the Andhra country m the age of the Kakatiya monarchs 
The contribution of the Saivas to the Telugu hterature of the penod is 
especially important, smce it is assoaated with growth of the Dvtpada-kdvja 
and other types of deh compositions It is not known how and when the 
dvtpada had its origin, though it is not improbable, judging from the occur- 
rence of analogous metres, hke the tariwoja in the mscriptions of the Eastern 
Chalukyan king Gunaga Vijayaditya (a d 848-92), that it was known from 
the tenth century a d onwards, of this, however, there is no clear proof 
5 aiva contribution to the hterature of the penod is both important and 
extensive, though rigidly sectarian m character and narrow in its scope, 
bemg devoted mainly to the hagiology of the Saiva samts, the exposition of 
Saiva theosophy, and the eulogy of Siva and his attendant deities Two impor- 
tant works by Palkuriki Somanatha, his Basava-piirdmm and his Panditdrddhya- 
ehantra, must be noticed here, since they not only descnbe the tenets of the 
Vira Saiva faith as expounded by Basava but also throw a flood of hght on 
the rehgious and soaal conditions obtaining in the Andhra country during 
the period of the Kakatiya monarchy To popularize the doctrmes of Basava 
and convey his teachmgs to the masses S 5 manatha adopted the Jdnn-Tewigu 
language, being Telugu with a large admixture of the spoken dialect, with 
the dvtpada metre as the vehicle of his expression, so that his poems might be 
learnt by heart and sung and understood even by common uneducated folk 
Though his Basava-purdnam and Pandtfdrddhjachantra were designed to be the 
biographies of the two great Vira Saiva reformers and teachers of the twelfth 
century a d , he made them compendiums of Vira Saiva legend and rehgious 
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lore by interweaving into them the hves of the Telugu, Tamil, and Kannada 
saints famous in the Saiva tradition of south India Palkuriki Somanatha 
was an erudite scholar m Sanskrit and the Prakrits besides bemg conversant 
with all the South Indian languages, excepting probably Malayalam He was 
a poet of great genius with a flair for controversy. The flow of his verse 
IS unrestramed and its tedmique is uniformly excellent. Though capable of 
soarmg to the highest flights of poetic fancy and imagination, he can be 
incomparably dull and prosaic and sometimes produces hundreds of mech- 
timral couplets whose only merit is that they are couched m metrical form 
Linguists and hterary critics often confuse archaic terms and grammatical and 
metrical pecuharities with poetry, but old and forgotten words, unusual 
forms of grammar, and metrical peculiarities, though interestmg m them- 
selves, must not be taken as substitutes for good poetry, and in ]udgmg 
Somanatha’s works the good must be set against the mediocre and a balance 
struck However, considered apart from their value as poetical compositions 
the importance of the Basava-purattam and the Bandttaradhyachantra cannot 
easily be overrated, for they present a vivid picture of the soaal and 
rehgious conditions of the age, and form an mvaluable aid to students 
of the history of the Kakatlya period 

The stotra hterature is much more extensive It consists of iatakas^ and^ 
udaharanas which are exclusively devoted to the praise of the deities to whom 
they are addressed Three important Jafakas, viz. the Swatattvasaram of 
Malhkaquna Panditaradhya, the Sarveivara-satakam of Yathavakkula Anna- 
mayya, and the VhshSdhtpa-satakam of Palkuriki Somaratha, are of special 
interest, smce they are the earhest specimens of Telugu sataka hterature 
available at present. In fact the composition and pubhcation of Malhkarjuna 
Panditaradhya’s Swafattvasaram in the last quarter of the twelfth century A D. 
may be said to have opened a new epoch in the history of Telugu hterature 
Though It IS generally spoken of as a iatakam (a century) it contams, as avail- 
able at present in an incomplete form, no less than 479 verses m Ae Kanda 
metre It is a polemical work devoted to the description of the true charac- 
ter, as understood by the author, of Saivism, and to the condemnation of 
rival creeds Malhkarjuna was an unbendmg Pasupata duahst and shows httle 
or no consideration for the advocates of the other schools of thought, whom 
he denounces in the fiercest terms Malhkarjuna is, no doubt, a vigorous 
writer, but he sacrifices his poetic gemus on the altar of fanatiasm. To him 
poetry is not so much an eiqjression of artistic feeling as a medium of reh- 
gious thought. The nature of the subject is such that it hardly leaves any 
room for the exerase of poetic talent, and the author certainly makes no attempt 
to transcend the limitations imposed by his subject His command over the 
IS perfect, his verse is free and spontaneous, and his style simple anrl 
terse Malhkaquna’s Sivafaffvasaram^ which he has hims elf translated into 
Kannada, has exerased profound influence on Saivism both m Andhra and 
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Karnataka. His other works, the RitdramahtmOy the Gamsahasramahy and the 
Parvatavarnema, all devoted to rehgious topics, have not come down to us. 

The Sarveivara-iatakam of Yathavakkula Annamayya is far superior to 
Swatattvasaratn in artistic excellence It is perhaps the best composition of 
its kmd produced durmg the age Annamayya hkc Malhkaquna was an 
Aradhya; and his poem, which is addressed to Sarve^vara, the Umversal 
Lord, was composed in Saka 1164 (a d. 1242); it consists of 142 verses in 
vntta metres which describe the greatness of Sarvesvara (Siva), his omnipo- 
tence, the superior sanctity of the votaries of Siva to all the holy lirtha: (holy 
places of pilgrimage), tlie greatness of the hhaktaSy the happiness caused by the 
Stvayoga (yogic contemplation of Siva), the greatness of the genume bhaktt, 
the hhakUjoga (devotional yoga), the control of the mind, the potency of the 
PmehaksharJy the fruit of hhakU-samskara (purification caused by bhakft), &c 
This brief analysis of the subject-matter is enough to show that Annama}'ya 
hkc a true Vira-Saiva lays emphasis on bhakti and attaches greater importance 
to the hhaktas than even to the worship of the deity Apart from its impor- 
tance as an exposition of the Vira-Saiva conception of hhaktty the Sarveivara- 
iatakam ranks high among all the iatakas composed in the Tclugu language 
Annamayya is a thoughtful writer, and some of his ideas antiapate by two 
centuries Potana, the greatest of the devotional poets who have wntten in 
Telugu His poetry occasionally rises to subhmc heights not reached by any 
other Vira-Saiva writer of his age. His style is majestic, and his language is 
lovely and attractive and, though saturated with Sansknt words and samasasy 
IS clear and easily intelhgiblc, the spontaneous flow of his verse bears testi- 
mony to his natural gifts as a poet 

The Vrtshddhipa-iatakam of Palkuriki Somanatha is another masterpiece of 
the iataka hterature wluch was produced during this penod He was a younger 
contemporary of Prataparudra and appears to have survived him by several 
years He is said to have migrated, after the overthrow of the Kakatiya 
monarchy and the Mushm conquest of Andhra, to Karnataka where he con- 
tmued his rehgious and hterary activities Somanatha was a devout follower of 
Basava, the founder of the Vira-Saiva faith for the propagation of which he 
laboured mcessantly throughout his life. The Vrirhadhtpa-iatakaniy as indi- 
cated by the makuta or the refrain which occurs at the end of each of its 
stanzas, is addressed to Basava In it Somanatha desenbes certam aspects of 
Vira-Saivism He laj^s stress on devotion to the Jangamas (the Lmgayat mendi- 
cants) and the Lmga, and expatiates on the greatness of Basava and the way 
in which he ofiers protection to the bhaktas (devotees) The most interesting 
feature of the iatakam is the bahubhashd-stun or verses composed in several 
languages, Sanskrit, Prakrit, Maharashtri, Mampravalam, Tamil, Kannada, 
&c , in praise of the spiritual emmence of Basava The bahtibhdsha-sUitt shows 
not only Somanatha’s knowledge of various languages but also his many-sided 
scholarship. The style of the Vrtshddtpa-iatakam is vigorous and forceful, and 
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the language, unlike that of his Basava-purdnam and Pandttdrddkyachantra, is 
shot through with Sanskrit words and samdsas Somanatha is fond of Jabda- 
and artha-alamkdras and employs them frequently with great effect Besides 
the Vnshddhipa-satakam, he composed thi^-four verses in the sisa metre 
addressing the god Chenna-Maliu in which he describes the skat-skalas or 
SIX subjects or topics about which the Vira-Saivas should occupy themselves 
in contemplation.* Another class of the stotra hteratureis ^cuddharanayVrhxda. 
IS devoted to smging the praises either of the deity or of the person to whom 
It IS dedicated llie uddharana is a species of dest composition which appears 
to have come mto existence during the Kakatiya penod It falls into eight 
sections each of which comprises a vntta, kaltka^ and utkahka addressmg the 
deity or the person, as the case may be, in each of the eight cases of the 
Telugu grammar Two compositions of this class, viz the Basavoddharanam of 
Palkuriki Somanatha and the Tnpitrdntakddaharanam of Ravipati Tripuran- 
taka, have come down to us Though excellent specimens of their kind, they 
do not rank very high as hterature. Tnpurantaka was a writer of considerable 
eminence His Ambtkd-Tdrdvaliy though short, is a work of rare merit and 
gives an insight into the character of his poetical gifts He does not, however, 
seem to have produced any other Telugu work, this was probably due to his 
love of Sanskrit poetry, for the cultivation of which he seems to have 
employed most of his tdents and energies. 


* See Chenna-MaUu STsamulu,Satakas,\o\ 1 (Vavilla Ramaswamy Sastrulu & Sons), pp 51-51 
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AIVISM was the predominant faith duang the Kakatlya period Its 
origin IS lost in antiquity. There arc references to Rudra^iva in the 
Vedas He was the same as tlie PaSupati or Siva of later times. The three 
N fundamental concepts of Saivism arc Pan, Pa^u, and Pa^a Pati was Siva him- 
self, Lord of die PaSus, the creatures who are bound by the Pasas or fetters. 
Siva was the Supreme Lord of the Umversc and the ultimate reality The 
PaSupata system is said to have been revealed by the Lord Siva to his hshjas 
or disaples, m whom he Inmself, as the supreme teacher of the Umverse, 
was incarnated. The Siva Parana and the KMrma Parana furnish a list of 
twenty-eight avatSras of Siva called the first of these bemg the 

great ^ara SvctScliarya and the last Lakull^a or Nakulisa Each of these 
dchatyas had four devotees and hence the total number of the original disciples 
who followed liicydgachara school was iiz. LakuU^a, the last and the twenty- 
eighth came to spread spiritual knowledge in this Kaltyaga By the 

efforts of yogdehatyas and their followers Samsm had become and 
remamed die outstandmg form of belief in the country from anaent times 
onwards Out of the aghtecn Pardnas no less than ten were dedicated to Siva. 

Of the many schools of Saivism like the Kalamukha, the Kapalika, the 
Saiva, the PaSupata, &c , the last mentioned gradually gamed the upper 
hand, eventually secunng the favour of the majority of the common people 
as well as that of the kings, in spite of the prcdommancc enjoyed by the 
Kalamukha doctrine at the beginning of the Kakadya peaod. 

Prdla I, the father of Tribhuvanamalla Beta II, was a follower of Saivism. 
He IS said to have been ‘the best pupil of Ramc^vara Pandita’ * After renam- 
mg the village of Vaijanapalli as Sivapura he gave it as a perpetual fief to his 
gartif Rame^vara Pandita, who was profiaent in the hakalesvar-Agama-mahd- 
stddhdnta The Kazipet inscription’ of Beta II furnishes some more informa- 
tion about this Rame^vara Pandita This record registers the grant of a 
hamlet phalli*) in the south-western portion of Anumakonda which Beta U 
made as a sarvatndiya to the same RameSvara Pandita, as was mentioned 
above, m Saka loiz Pramoda, in the month of Kartika on Sunday, die ijth 

* IT.D Cor>w. No I2,p 55 t. « „ tms 

® Ibid , No 7 After 1 50 on p 27, the following passage is missing in me inscnpnon i 
copied from the Macktnste Mamismpts, as it is, without any correction 
*~ramemba~ha{hyam-madi tatma-pesara~diialtQam 
ga]a mrmtst yS Beftsparadei’ar-ange-bMgakkum 
ranga-bhogakhum divSlcyada-khimdasphitt 
ta-nava~sudh3‘karma-mnnSnakkttm-allirpa ia- 
podhanarg-annadSnok-kum-aatht sa- 


y' 
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day of die dark fortnight, on the occasion of a solar cchpsc In this inscnp- 
tion the reapient is described as a Kalamukha ascetic of the Parvat-avali, 
belonging to the famous Mallikarjuna Silamatha situated on the Sriparvata * 

The existence of the Kalamukha school of Saivism in the Andhra country, 
even long before the Kakatlya period, is known to us from the Tandikonda 
grant of the Eastern Qiajukyan king, Ammaraja II (a d 945”7°) * This grant 
informs us that ‘in every age (Saiva) saints like Lakuli and others have taken 
upon tliemselves the forms of Rudra, that is, Siva, and have become self- 
incamate in the world as a blessmg to righteous men’. These teachers of the 
Kalamukha school belonged to various sects called parshes {parsliads\ such 
as the Swi/iaparshe, the Sakfiparshe, &c s There seem to have been further 
subdivisions called anindja or avah and santaU One of the Ablur inscriptions 
of A D lira descnbes the Kalamukhas as having attained fame in the 
l^aktiparshe of the Miivarakomya-santana of the Parvat-amnaya * From a second 
record at the same place dated in A D 1 101 we discover that Parvat-dpah was 
in fact another name for Parvat-dvindya *10 the line named Parvat-dvah which 
was esteemed to be greatly (that is, undoubtedly) the leadmg (division) of 
the sect, celebrated in the world, named Sakttparshe* ^ it says, ‘there became 
famous the eminent (Kalamukha) ascetic, Kedara Sakti, an ornament to the 
succession, named Miivarakoneya-santatt*^ RameSvara Pandita, the Kala- 
mukha Saiva samt and ihe rdja-gurn of Proia I and Beta 11, belonged, as we 
have just said, to the Parvat-dvah^ Ime of the famous Mallikarjuna Silamatha, 
one of 'the five famous Saiva-///<7//;<7r situated on ihe Srlparvata The names 
of the Kalamukha Saiva saints end in Sakti, Rasi, Pandita, and Rasi-pandita 
Ramesvara Pandita is said, m his Hanumakonda record,? to have been pro- 
fiaent in the Laktdehar-Agama, which is no other than iMkula-Siddhdntat 
that is, the Agama or the doctrine of the $aiva teacher, Lakuliia, LakuliSvara, 
or Nakuligvara A certain Kalamukha ascetic, SomeSvara Pandita, is de- 
scribed, m one of the Ablur mscriptions,® as one who is a very sim to (open) 
the great cluster of water-lilies (bloommg m the daytime) that is the Ny^a 
Sdstra {Nydya-^dstra-vistrita-saroja-vana-'Divdkard)^ who is a very autumn-moon 
to bnng to full tide the ocean of the Vaiseshikas (y atSeshika-vardht-vardhana- 
sarat-sttdhdkard)^ and ‘who is a very ruby-ornament of those who are versed in 
the Sdnkhy-Agamd i^Sdnkhy-Agama-pravina-mdnikya-dbharand') This descrip- 
tion makes it clear that the Kalamukhas were l^aiydytkas and Vaiseshikas 
Ramesvara Pandita, the^«r« of Kakati Proia 11, was probably identical with 

^ Ibid The test from line J5 to line 59 should be as shown below 'palhyam KSlSmukha- 

tapodhananm ^npon>(^ta-prasid(d)ha-MaIhAarjmta-SilSmafh-Sea>y(y)arum-appa-Parvfy)at3»altya 
Ramuvara-pcmdifarg{gy, &c. * Ep Ind , sxm, pp 163-5 

* Ibid , p 165, &c + Ibid , V, 218, 220 s Ibid , pp 219 

The translation of the passage from lines 54 to 60 of this mscnption (as given in the Corpus of 
ItumpitonsintheTelattgSaaDistnctSjH E H TA# jNVa'aOTVDo/wimofw), whichisasfoUows.iswrong. 
^54-60) to Ahya-RSmesvara-pandtta of Appa-parvafa, ihe head of ike famous Mallikarjuna Stla-mafha 
of Sriparvaiay an asceite of ihe Kalamukha (freed) . ’ 

» Corpus, No 12, p 55. 8 eT, V, 220 
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the 3 aiva samt of the same name, who was the Sthanadhipatt of the temple of 
BhimeSvara Mahadeva at Daksharamam and a contempotaiy of Tnbhuvana- 
malladeva, Vikramaditya VI.* 

The early Kafcatlya prmces who preceded Beta II were also followers of 
Saivism and of the disciples of RameSvara Pandita of the Kalamukha school, 
which was at its zemth durmg the rule of the Western Chalukyas of Kalyam’ 
particularly from the time of Ahavamalla S6me§vara I onwards, if not from a 
still earher penod. 

Prola II, the son of Beta II, was apparently not as smgle-minded a devotee 
of Saivism as his father and grandfather, whose benefactions seem to have 
been confined to the followers of this doctrine Prola, though himself a 
^ aivite, was tolerant of other faiths. The Hanumakonda record of the Western 
Chalukyan long, Vikramaditya VI, dated in the Chalukya Vikrama year 42, 
may be ated in support of this statement Mailamba, the wife of his mimster, 
Betana Preggada, son of Vaijadandadhinatha, established a Jam basadi 
called Kadalalaya-basadi * Kakati Prola II made a grant of two mattars of 
land under the tank constructed by his mimster m the name of his wife, to 
this same basadi However, Prola II’s son, Rudradcva, and his brother 
Mahadeva were parama-maheharaSt hke their grandfather. Beta II 
The reign of Ganapatideva, son of Mahadeva, is a memorable milestone 
m the history of the Saiva rehgion of the Kakatiya period The advent mto 
the Andhra country of the Saiva teachers of the Palupata school of the 
G6lakl-///rf//^a brought about a change in the fortunes of the Kalamukha sect 
In fact the Kalamukha and the PaSupata schools of Saivism have actually 
very much m common ^ Nevertheless as systems of faith and custom their 
paths gradually took different ways and this divergence lay probably chiefly m 
matters of rehgious practice and ritual Even as early as the mnth century A d., 
PaSupata Saivism had spht into four different sects namely, the Saivas, 
PaSupatas, Kapahkas, and Karumka-siddhantms, all of which are referred 

to by Vachaspati Mi^ra (a D 850) These divisions are also mentioned in the 

Agamaprdmdiiya of Yamunacharya, but here the Kalamukhas take the place 
of the Karunika-siddhantms. And m fact we already know that by the tenth 
century a d. the Kalamukha formed a distmct school of Saivism 
Durmg the reign of Kakati Ganapatideva the Palupata Saivas, chiefly 
belongmg to the GohMx-inathaj gamed popularity among the masses as well 

* SII, IV, No 1229 * 

s Both follow the doctrine of Lakula or LakuliSvara, the twenty-eighthj'^arA^a The Kapaufea, 
Kalamukha, &c , are said to have been the offshoots of the Fasupata school — A cotapreheiutve 
History of India — The Matnyas and the SaiavShams — edited bv K A Nilakanta Sastn, p 59^ ® 

‘The Lakula-Siddhanta is a VaiSeshika system, it is also a Vatdtka system The disciples 
were mainly followers of Hyaya^ though in later days the two systems, Hy^a and Vatiishm, 
merged into one another ’ — JAHES, xiii, 177 „ 

‘This system (Fasupata) was then called by various other names such as Naknlisa or rakuu > 
Fasupata, Kalamukha, Yoga, Saiva, Naiyayika &.c ’ — Anantaknshna Sastn in his introducuo 
to The Pdnipaia Sutras with the Pahehartha-bhashya of Katmdtnya, p 5 
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as witli tlic reigning house, and the Krilamukha asceucs lost their hold 
botli m the kingdom at large and in the royal court. Like the names of 
the Kalamukhas those of tlic P.ifiupata teachers end in Siva, Sambhu, and 
Panditi, but never in Rasi VisvcSvara Siva was the raja-puru, the royal 
preceptor of GanapatidCva He confirmed tlus lung as a Saivitc devotee 
through die initiation ceremony of $tva-diksha Consequendy ViSvcSvara 
StvachStya is known as die dik ska-guru of GanapatidCva 

The Malkapuram inscription of RudramadCvi,* the daughter and successor 
of GanapatidCva, gives an interesting and detailed account of die Saiva 
teachers of the G6\akl-fmiha The account runs thus* In the country known 
as Dahala-mandala situated between the rivers BhiigTrathI and Narmada, 
there flourished a line of Saiva teachers whose founder was Durvasa. In 
this line appeared Sadbhava Sambhu He received from the Kajachuri 
monarch YuvatajadCva die Three-lakh Province (that is, a province in which 
there were three lakhs of villages) as a bbtkska (mamtenance gift) This 
Saiva ascetic founded a Saiva monastery (tuafka) called Golakl-wfl/Zw, and 
gave away diat province as die vri//t for die maintenance of the teachers of 
that tmiha Soma Sambhu, who was born as a member of the same line, 
composed, with a tide taken from his own name, a work called Sor/ia-IaMblui- 
paddhatt which was like the sctu to die ocean of all the Agatuas {^Sakal-Agama- 
svidhu-setu') After Soma Sambhu came Vama Sambhu, whose feet also were 
worshipped by the Kalachuri kings. In this GoIakl-wo/Zw appeared and 
their disaplcs m thousands, who had the power to bless or curse the kings 
of the earA by their mere appearance before them As time passed on there 
came mto bang in this line a sage called Sakti Sambhu His immediate 
disaple was Sambhu Then appeared Vimala Siva, a native of the 
Kerala country, who was highly respected by the Kalachuri monarchs. His 
favourite scholar was the Saiva samt, Dharma Siva. And in turn his spiritual 
son (^dkarff/a-tauajd’) was VisvcSvara Sambhu, the crest jewel of Purva-grama 
m the province of Radha of the Gauda country, and a great Vedic scholar It 
was he who admmistered die ‘dikskd^ (initiation) to king Ganapatideva 
The Chola and Malava kings too were devotees of this ViSvesvara-deSika, 
who was also the dikskd-guru of the Kalachuri monarchs Ganapatideva styled 
himself the son (or spiritual son) of ViiveSvata Sambhu, evidendy after the 
imtianon ceremony had taken place This account comprises most of what 
we know of the Gol^ii-maSka^ and of the Ime of the Saiva teachers connected 

* J 77 , X, No 39S> PP 20i-9,JAHRS,iv,pp 146 ff 

* Rai Bahadur Hiralal m his very interesting article on the GdIak!-Mo//i<7 discusses at some length 
how that matfia got this name 

‘In this eountry (Chedi)’, he says, ‘there was no Saivitc monastery which could claim to be such 
a grand mstitution as the G 5 laki'/»a//;a, except the Chounsatha Joginl temple at Bhcdaghat, which 
IS of a type suited for the PaSupata sect to which the teachers and pnests of the Gd]a.ki-t»a///a 
belonged The worship of the female energy is the prominent feature of this sect (Pa£upata) and the 
Bhe^aghat motha enshrines the images of very many female deiues even exceeding the tradiOoml 
total number of sixty-four The mafha is built in the shape oizgpla or circle in form and the nam.. 
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with It. These Stvdeharyas of the G6laki-/>;<z//w are also said in many inscrip- 
tions to have belonged to the GoXiCi^-vamia or rehgious lineage, and are 
called 'Bhiksha-matha-sanfdna or Ijakshadhydyi-santana, that is, ‘the descendants 
of gurus supported by a monastery endowed with a bhikshd or mamtenance 
gift, or with the lakh-gift’ These 5 aiva teachers exerted great mfluence on 
the Kalachuri kings of Chedi, the Kakatlya kings of Warangal, and the kmgs 
of Malava and of the Chola coimtries 
Yuvarajadeva who made the Three-lakh gift was the Kalachuri monarch 
of Chedi, Dahala, or Tripurl There were two kings bearing the name 
Yuvarajadeva in the Kajachuri dynasty Yuvarajadeva I ruled in the second 
quarter of the tenth century AD,* that is, about A d. 940, and his grandson 
Yuvarajadeva 11 durmg the last quarter of the same century, a penod 
centring about a.d 980 It was Yuvarajadeva I, the son of Mugdhatunga 
Prasiddhadhavala, who had brought Prabhava Siva, a disciple of Chuda Siva 
or Sikha Siva of the Mattamayura Ime of Saiva ascetics, to the country of 
Chedi and made him abbot of a monastery which he, the kmg, had built 
there ^ Lakshmanaraja, the son of Yuvaraja I, estabhshed a Saiva monastery 
atBilhari m the Jabbalpore district and his son, Sankaragana, founded another 
monastery at Deori Madha. From Yuvarajadeva I onwards down to Nara- 
simha and Jayasimha, sons of Gayakarna, all the Kalachun monarchs were 
ardent Saivites and pupils of those Saiva teachers and their disaples The 
spiritual hneage of these rehgious preceptors is named after illustrious 
of the hne or after the various celebrated monastenes which were founded 
or estabhshed by these gmis^ or of which they were the heads Of such 
spiritual hneages of Saiva rehgious teachers of whom their disciples, the 
Kalachuri monarchs, were patrons, the Durvas-anvaya was especially 
famous Vimala Siva of that hne was the rehgious preceptor of the Kalachun 
kmg Jayasimha (a d 1 170-80) According to the Jabbalpore stone inscnp- 
tion of this monarch he constructed a temple to Siva m the (Kalachun) year 
926 or A D. 1174 3 This record furmshes much important information about 
the spiritual preceptors of the Kalachun kmgs of Tnpurl from the time of 
YaSahkarnadeva to that of his grandson, Jayasimha It is mterestmg to note 

Gdlaki fits in very well, if it was given on account of the structure of the hypethral cloister occupied 
by the joginis But the mention in some inscnptions of the alternative name Gola-j/r; seems to 
indicate that the monastery took its name from the hill on which it was situated, which again is a 
very natural derivation The Chounsatha Jogini matha is situated on a roundish hillock which was 
probably called G6la-g/« or the round hillock When the mafha was constructed on it the o**St*^ 
name of the hillock was lost and it came to be called after the goddesses mstalled there It must 
remembered that the word Bhedaghat cannot be the name of a hill It plamly refers to a ghat m 
ford of the Narmada nver at that place Therefore it has no connexion whatever with die name 
the Golaki-zwa/Aa My view is that the onginal name was Golagiri-warta, which in course 0 
time got corrupted into Golaki-wa/Aa I should also state here that Mr R D Baneqij^aSuperm- 
tendent of Archaeology and a competent paleographist, has recorded his opinion that “the scrip 
in which the names of the Jogmis have been carved on the pedestals, belongs to the loth century, 
tbe penod to which YuyarajadSva belonged ”’~JBORS , xiii (1927), P *38 
* MASJ, No 23, p 9 ® Gurgi inscription, icxu, 127 ’ JST, xxv, 309 
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that the hst of Saiva teachers known from the Malkiipuram inscription of 
RudramadCvI' and from the Jabbalporc stone record is identical from Sakti 
Siva onwards. The only dificrcncc is that their names end in Sambhu in the 
former record and in Siva in the latter The Siviicharj'as who flourished in 
the inter\Til between Varna Sambhu and KTrti Saihbhu are not mentioned 
in the Malkapuram record Even from the information furnished by the 
Jabbalporc stone inscription it is not possible to compile a complete record 
of all the Saiva teachers who preceded Sakti Siva, since part of that record 
IS damaged and largely undcaphcrablc (from the first to the eighth lines) Only 
the names of Vimala Siva, V."istu Siva, and Purusha Siva can be made out 
on the damaged poruon. Therefore, it is not possible to construct a com- 
plete spiritual genealogy of Vi 5 vC 4 vara Sambhu, the religious preceptor 
of Kakati GanapatidCva, from tlic information in these two available docu- 
ments It IS, however, certain that the doctrines of die PaSupate school of 
Saivism w'crc preached and prop.agatcd m the Andhra country by Satva 
samts belonging to the Gb\isk\-vamJa monastery, who had come from the 
Chcdi or Dahala countrj' 

From the Malkapuram inscription w'c come to know diat RudramadCvI 
granted to the Saiva ascetic, Vi^vt^vara Sambhu, in Saka 1183, Durmati, on 
' Faday, the 8th day of die dark half of the month of Chaitra, and the first day 
of Mesha (25 March, a d, 1261), the village of Mandaram (now known as 
Mandadam in the Guntur fahtk of the Guntur distnct) together with die 
lanka lands of the rivcrmc country situated in die Kandravati of the Vcla- 
nadu-wj/;<7)w on the soudicrn bank of the river Krishna, in accordance with 
the desire of her father, who had already made a gift of it by word of 
mouth to his gum- After receiving this gift from the queen, Vilvcsvara 
Sambhu constructed at that village a temple to Siva whicli he called after 
his own name, and also a monastery^ (^Suddha-Saiva-matha) and a feeding 
house In that village he setded many brahmanas and renamed it ViSveSvara- 
Golakl or ViSvanatha-GoJagirL* Provision was also made in this matha for 

’ JAHRS, IV, pp 146 ff , SII, X, No 391 

’ Ibid It IS interesting to note that the maflta which Vi 4 \C 5 \'ira Siva established here is 
termed Snidha-Satva 

'Tntha vibhttjya fat-hshtam-tkam bhagom ’Pwahre 
Vtdjarlhibhjo param bhagam Siiddha Smra-maffiaja cha 
PrasufjhSrogja-Ialabhjam vipra~satr^a chUaram 
pradSd- Vth eh araSuw-Soiva-jiddliSnle-paragah' 

The StiddhaSatta seems to have been one of the two kinds of Pasupata Saivism, the Vatdtka and 
ibc Taninka According to the Karan- Agama, the Pasupata-tvo/a is said to be of two kinds, one 
Vatdtka and the other Tantnka The former was prescribed to the dvtjas and the latter to others 
(other than dvtjas) 

'Vatdtkam Tanfrtkaih-eh-ih 
vratam-etad-dvtdha bfiat et 
dvtjSnam Vatdtkam proktam- 
anyer/iaw TSntnkam smxiiam ' 

Rai Bahadur Hiia Lai in his article on Golakl-wa/Aa states 'Of course the tenets of the sect 
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prasilty-arogfa-sdla Besides furnishing die above information this record also 
mentions the charitable gifts and benefactions which ViSve^vara Sambhu mafi p 
at other places He founded a monastery called Upala-w<7/Afl at Kalisvaram 
and granted to it as a perpetual fief the brahmana village of Voima-grdm 
which he himself had foimded At Elidvarapura (the present Elisvaram in the 
Nalgonda district) to the north-east of ^rKailam on the banks of the Krishna 
he built a matha of sixteen avarakas {SrtSatl-esany-^liSvarapun sa matham eha 
shodai-dvarakam\ and his pupil Ganapatideva granted the village of Kandrakota 
m the Palhnadu country (modern Palnadu in the Guntur district) as an ^achdrya- 
dakshtne^^ ‘the fee of the teacher’, for a feedmg house and for a water-pandal 
{chalwendra) there, as an annexe of the matha Besides these, the Saiva ascetic, 
ViSvesvara Siva, havmg set up Iwgas in various places such as Mantrakuta, 
Chandravalh, Koramn-grama (Kommuru), Nivritti, and Uttara-Somasila, 
granted villages whose rentals should support their worship 
There were many branches of this G^dki-matha at different places in the 
Andhra country, such, for example, as Bhattiprolu m the Guntur distnct, 
Tripurantakam and Sriparvata m the Kumool distnct, and Pushpagm in the 
Cuddapah district At all these places hvachdryas of this G6laki-/!w/A/7 were 
the sthdnadhtpaUs oi the temples constructed on the various sites, and exerted 
much mfluence not only on their own disaples and students but also on 
the common folk of the neighbourmg commumties VisveSvara Sambhu 
and other hvachdryas of the (aforesaid) Golaki-war////? were celibates and 
Vaidikas PaSupata Saivism of the GoIald-wo/Zw of this pattern appears to 
have flourished almost up to the end of the reign of Prataparudra, the last 
Kakatiya monarch of Warangal, who was himself a parama-rndhehara 
The Muslim mvasions which were directed agamst the Kakatiya kingdom 
durmg the penod of the Delhi Sultanate m the first half of the fourteenth 
century may well have hmdered the progress of the Saiva rehgious institu- 
tions m the country whose growth was unchecked until that time After the 
fall of Warangal we do not find even a smgle mscnption m the whole of the 
Telugu country mentiomng the hvdchdryas of the Gbla^-matha or the Golaki- 
mathas of the Andhra country so frequently referred to previously 

There is another school of Srauta Saiva m the Telugu country, known as 
Arddhya Saivism This is also said to have been propagated, from very 
anci ent tunes, by twelve hvdchdryas^ commonly known as dvddai-dchdryas 
The first three of these, namely Revana, Manila, and Ekorama, are known 
as Stddhas {Srddha-traya). The next three dchdryaSy namely Udbhat-^dhya, 
Veman-aradhya, and Visv-aradhya, are collectively familiar as the Aradpv- 
tray a Next to them come StSkaatha. or Nilakanthacharya, Haradattachaiya, 

(Golakl lineage) were Tantnka, which even made provision for human sacrifices for the 
welfare ’ Since the mafba founded by ViSveSvara Sambhu at Mandaram in the Guntur Asm 
was a Suddba Smva matha, the Golakl order in the Telugu country appears to have Iwm ’ 

that IS, Vatdtka or Srauta Satva The Satva order has nothmg to do with TantnK Vasupa 
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and Bhaskarabhattachiitya. These go by the generic name of the Aeharya- 
traya^ wlnlst lastly tlic three teachers Sripati Pandita, Malhkarjuna Pandita, 
and Manchana-Pandita form tlic famous Pandita- fraya All these v/crc gri/ias- 
fhas and followed Vedic rites and ritual and yet at the same time preached 
Saivism tliroughout the country. Those brahmanas who followed the Saiva 
school of these Acharyasvitc ciUed AradhyaSy and Jjtngadharh.T^icyc. adherents 
even now form a distmet sect among the brahmanas of the Andhra country 
They strictly observe caste distinctions up to the present time 

Malhkarjuna Pandita, who was one of the Pandtfa-irayay was a contem- 
porary of the Chalukya-Chola feudatory chief, Vclanad-Choda of Chanda- 
volu m the Guntur district, who ruled from Saka 1085 to Saka 1103. 
Palkuriki Somanatlia, who flourished during the reign of the last Kakatiya 
monarch, Prataparudra of Warangal, composed a biography of Malhkarjuna 
Pandita in Telugu in the Dvipada metre and thus immortahaed him Though 
he did not feel himself able personally to relinquish brahmanism and the 
Vedic ritual, yet Malhkarjuna Pandita greatly admired and respected Basava, 
the mmister of the Kalachuri king, Bijjaladcva, and the protagomst of the 
Vira-Saiva school, wluch had rejected Vedic rites and ccrcmomes and de- 
nounced caste distinctions. On the other hand, Palkuriki Somanatlia, his 
biographer, is said to have become a Vira-Saiva of the Basava school of 
Kanarese ^aivism, though he also seems to have been a brahmana by birth. 

Though the Vira-Saiva school m the Kanarese country propagated by 
Basava was at its zemth dunng this penod it does not seem to have attracted 
adherents from the common people of the Andhra country to any con- 
siderable extent The Vira-Saiva school of Basava also, no doubt, still has its 
followers m the Telugu country, but their number is now very limited They 
are called Vira-Saivas orLmgayats, The Vira-Saivism of the Basava school did 
not flourish as widely m the Telugu country durmg the Kakatiya penod as did 
the PaSupata school, yet the worship of 3 iva was widespread, and Saivism, of 
whichever schoolitmay have been, was predominant during tlus wholepenod. 

The Saiva mathas of the time were also educational institutions. They 
played a very important role m imparting rehgious teaching to their disaples 
All the important §aiva mathas belonging to the GolakI order maintamed 
teachers who taught the Vedas, the Sdsfras, the vanous arts, and the Saiva 
philosophy to their disaples Kmgs and nobles made liberal grants of lands 
and villages to these monastenes for the support of the customary ntes gn d 
festivals in temples and for die education of the students Eadi of these 
Saiva monastenes had a satra (feeding house) attached to it where free meals 
were available for all those who visited the place as pilgnms 

Besides Saivism there were of course other faiths such as the Arhafa-mafa 
and Vaishnavism Arhata-mata or Jaimsm, though m a declining stage, had 
not disappeared completely from the Andhra country as had its compamon 
faith, orthodox Buddhism. The Buddha had by this time become merely one 
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ofthetf«(7/<7n7J‘ofVishnu and was thus reabsorbed into Hinduism, but Jainism 
mamtained to some extent its individual character 
It IS generally said that there was bitter persecution of the Jams and that 
their temples were totally destroyed dutmg the Kakatlya penod The 
Basava Pnrd/ia and the Patidtfdrddhya-Chartfra are ated m proof of this state- 
ment These works mention some of the places at which such atroaous acts 
were perpetrated, and the names of some of the Saivites who were responsible 
for such deeds It is true that there was severe harassment of the Jams and 
destruction of their temples by the "SHra ^aivas of the Basava school m the 
Kanarese country. In fact the Jams had already encountered cruelty and 
bigotry m the Tamil country centuries before and had suffered ternbly at the 
hands of the Tamil ^aiva samts such as Tirujnanasambandar and others 
This last mentioned teacher is said to have vanquished the Jams m debate at 
Madura and it is related that on that occasion 8,000 Jamas were put to death 
by impalement. The growth of the mtensely emotional Saiva bhakti cult of 
the Tamil coimtry m the seventh and succeedmg centunes of the Chns tian 
era, and the aggressive Vira-Saiva school of the Kanarese country, whose 
doctrmes were propagated by Bandaru Basava d urin g the twelfth century, 
was largely responsible for the declme of Jainism m general and for such 
atroaties as are mentioned above Most of the places at which such dreadful 
acts were perpetrated can be defimtely located either m Tamil or m Kanarese 
country, and notm the Andhra temtory These cruel deeds, however, neces- 
sarily had their repercussions m the Andhra-country But evidence is lackmg 
to prove that destruction and massacre on such an extensive scale as m the 
Kanarese country took place also m the Andhra-//?/fl There is no doubt 
that traditional stones and legends exist to that effect, but these are not con- 
firmed either by mscnptions or by other authentic contemporary evidence 
Some stray acts and a few outbreaks here and there, if there were any, even if 
they should m fact be confirmed by irrefutable evidence, cannot be regarded 
as of common occurrence On the contrary, we know that Proia II, the son 
of Beta n, granted some land to a Jam basadi estabhshed by Mailamba,* the 
wife of his mmister, Betana Preggada And m fact some unpublished m- 
scnptions of the Kakatiya penod from Telangana record the mstallation of 
Jam images m temples at lius time In addition there is hterary evidence to 
show that there were Jams at Warangal, the centre of the Pasupata Saivism, 
dunng the reign of Prataparudra A certam Appayacharya, a follower of 
J ainis m and a resident of Warangal, wrote a work called the Jwendrakal- 
ydndbhyudayam, otherwise known as Pratishtkdsdra, dunng the reign of V&a 
Rudradeva or Prataparudra The author of that work was a pupil of Push- 
pasenadiarya He says that he completed that work m ^aka 1241, on Sunday, 
the loth titln of the bnght half of the month of Magha On the whole, 
however, Jamism was on the dechne dunng the Kakatiya penod 

* Eli IS, 256 ff 
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Ncni to ^Vi\ ism comes Vtiishnas ism This fnith is Known to us ni this lime 
chicflj from the records of the construction of temples to the f'od Vishnu 
m his dilTcrcnt aspects, and from references to his worship. 'Jhe tjpe of 
Srhwd.Mmtfj which was in vo}»uc inter durim; the Vi)a)ann{»arn period is 
conspicuous h> its nhsence durint; the limes with w'hich we arc dcalinp;. Verj 
httic IS in fncl Known about the upc of Vaishnavism prc\ ailing in the 
Kikainn period No religious V*ushna\ 5 chnr>a is mentioned in an> of the 
inscriptions of the K.lKatUa princes and there is no c\idcmc to show’ tint 
there w.ns .any nx'nlr) between S-UMsm and Vaishnnvism in the Krd.aiija 
kingdom in general. 

The K.“iKaii\as were great temple builders Mam temples of this period 
at HanumaKonda, P.ihmpcta, Pillalamarxi, and scscral other places arc still 
evtant either in a half-ruined condition or in a good state of prcscrsation 

Ihc temple held a place of supreme importance in the socio-rclirious 
life of the period It exerted much benevolent influence on the soa.al life of 
the x’lllagc It dc\ eloped into a great religious as well as an educational 
institution It had its ow n seta ices for conducting and rtvjc/.-l)lsoza 

of the god installed tlicrun Generally the temple establishment included the 
sthausS.tpntiSy a Wikarana who was the accountant in charge of the temple 
trc.asur), 500 tatus(dcviiti(}us), r./h/:dla/.ar//, who were cng.agcd in performing 
services to God both daiK and on special occasions, and a host of others 
The temple services included gcncrall) musical interludes by the musicians, 
vdra-vamtas also performed dances, pipers, drummers, platers on tlic 
jalaja-karahtia, kdliala both great and small, hf.Iri, dvqja, and ramia^ umbrella- 
bearers, bodj -guards (rtiiga-rc^fl), tordi-bcarcrs {divi e-kofala-rdni), conch- 
blowers (eka-sankulavarn, dlm'ala'Sanhu!araru\ platers on bell-metal bells 
{jiganialavSrti), mkitans, &c 'fliese services were paid for from the pro- 
ceeds of endotvmcnts of land, or by the stipends received either in the form 
of cash or of food or of both These temples tt ere endotved libcnallj b) those 
who constructed tlicm — by nobles, kings, and rich mcrcliants and landow ners, 
with grants of lands, either wet or dry or botli, and of villages, whose rents 
and produce were devoted to the upkeep of religious foundations. 

Village and family deities, such as fikavlra, Mahuramma, Kakatamma and 
KamC^vari, were very popular and their W’orship was general throughout 
this period 

During these times the performance of various religious acts such as 
vratatns attained much importance Some of these vrafaws, hkc tlic Astlnja- 
Sajana-vrata, Lakshmi-l^arajana-vrafa, Jakla and krishna Dvadaii-xvata, 
j^ant-A.rundhati-vrata and JalaSayana-vrata, &c , described in the Kalpa 
texts, are mentioned in KakatJya inscriptions The performance of vrata was 
an act from which the performer acquired much merit Pilgrimages also were 
often undertaken with the same object Those who were unable themselves 
to go on a pilgrimage used to perform it by proxy. 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


E arly man of the Deccan has left some engravings on rocks which 
show his sense of the pictorial art m the drawing of both human and 
' animal figures, however crude they may be. Some notable examples 
of these drawings are on a hill near Benkal (Plate I a), a village in the Ganga- 
vati falitA of the Raichur District One of them represents a huntmg scene, 
the figures of horses with riders being prominent in it One hunter is armed 
with an axe which closely resembles a metal weapon, and on this assumption 
the drawing may not be considered to date back earher than the Iron age, 
and may even be much later. Another class of ancient monuments which 
bear some relation to Buddhist architectural forms m regard to their origin 
IS represented by the megahthic tombs of the Deccan They exist in great 
abundance, and among them ‘cairns’, or tumuh with stone circles, show a 
striking resemblance to the Buddhist siilpas, and may be their earher proto- 
types (Plate I b) But architecture as a fine art must possess certain aesthetic 
features and must also indicate a creative effort m the shapmg of human 
actions towards the attainment of intellectual progress and elevation of life 
m Its various aspects The prehistoric monuments of the Deccan fall far 
below such a standard and therefore they cannot be studied in this chapter 
The earhest specimens of fine art of which the dates can be fixed on 
palaeographical grounds are Buddhist antiqmties, representing painting, 
sculpture, and architectural themes But these do not date back earher than 
the second century b c , although the art which they exhibit is of a well- 
developed type and must have taken one or two or more mill e nnium s to 
reach that stage To expand and justify this view it may be observed that the 
representations of four-stoned buildmgs in the fagades of the caves at 
Kondane and Bedsa, with projecting balcomes supported by curved brackets 
and deeply recessed wmdows fitted with latticed screens of elegant design, 
show a long tradition and continuous progress m the art of architecture, and 
could not have sprung up all of a sudden m the second century b.c , to 
which date the monuments have been assigned on the basis of the inscrip- 
tions carved on them (Plate 11 a) ^ This opimon is further confirmed by the 
arrangement of the small and large arafters and cross-beams carved in the 
rock-ceilmg of the vthara at Kondane The arrangement suggests engineering 

* The best route by which to approach Benkal is from the Gangavad-Gmigera road, a kaehcha 
path branches off near the sixth milestone when commg from Gangavatl 
® Kondane and Bedsa are both in the Bombay State now, but in the centuries immediately 
preceding the Christian era they would have belonged to the Andhra kingdom of the 
Deccan 
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principles ensuring the strength of the building on the one hanA and 
economy of cost on the other by a judiaous use of beams of suitable 
dimensions (Plate 11 h) 

For the speamens of sculpture also, it will be convement to refer to the 
above monuments agam, although in the second century b c the art of 
carvmg seems to have reached a high-water mark aU over the Deccan, and 
the sculpture of the eastern zone as shown in the statuary of Amaravati (Plate 
in a) IS as vivid and graceful as that of the central and western zones 
Among the sculptures at Bedsa and Kondane, which will be described in 
some detail later m this chapter, the YaAsAa and Yakshtni ridmg on horses 
m the chattya-cscve at the former place are so bold m conception and so 
hfe-hke m expression that they can be placed with advantage side by side 
with the best specimens of sculpture m the world (Plate HI b) As the art 
IS purely mdigenous, it must have had its origm many centuries earlier in 
order to attam such perfection of techmque and force of style. In the chaitya- 
cave at Kondane the dancing figures are not only delightful because of the 
grace of their pose but they also show an exuberance of spirit based on a 
fuller significance of life (Plates IV-V) The mtellectual and techmcal quali- 
ties of these specimens represent a highly developed art, suggesting long 
practice and contmuous progress of thought 

Fortunately some specimens of die pamting of this period have also 
survived, and they too confirm the above view regardmg the beginning of 
the art of the Deccan m a remote period, hundreds of years before the Chris- 
tian era These speamens are preserved m a cAaitya-ca.ve, No lo, at Ajanta, 
which has two mscriptions that help to fix its date One of them is carved on 
the fagade of the cave, and the other painted on the wall of its left aisle 
According to both Indian and European epigmphists, among whom the 
German savant. Prof Luders, is promment, the pamted mscription belongs 
to the middle of the second century b c , while the mscription of the fagade 
is still earher, certam characters showmg Alokan forms The pamting 
connected with the former inscription represents a Buddhist story, the visit 
of a raja to the Bodbt-txee under which the Buddha obtamed enhghtenment. 
The pamting is a long one but the greater part of it has been destroyed by 
time The portion near the Boi/h-tree is fairly mtact, and represents the raja 
with his family and attendants on the left side, and a large party of musiaans 
and dancers, comprismg fifteen artistes, on the right The pamter has 
attempted to present human life m all its aspects, rehgious as well as worldly, 
and the portrayal of the figures expresses not only spiritual feehng but also a 
joyful outlook on the beautiful features of the world This pamting further 
exhibits a happy combination of emotion on the one hand, and on the other 
of technical mceties such as are to be found only m well-developed art 

In emphasizmg the antiqmty of the fine arts of the Deccan two questions 
arise madentally, first, whether these arts have any connexion with the Indus 
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the West. The natural caverns may have acquired sanctity as the abode of 
rtshis, for whose comfort their devoted disciples may have removed the 
> irregular features of the habitats of such pious gurus by dressing the walls 
and ceihngs and levelhng the floors. This process would have developed m 
course of time and a conventional style arisen of buildmg shrines and 
rephcas of tombs {stupas') by cutting the rock. The cave temples of the 
Deccan are therefore indigenous in regard both to their origm and to their 
development and their arclutccturc seems to have been copied from earher, 
or contemporary, wooden or brick and stone structures The influence of 
wood architecture is apparent not only in the shape of the pillars and their 
inward mchnauon,' but also in the presence of semi-circuIar rafters of wood 
in the ceihngs of the early chattya-cavc.% at Karic, Kondane, and Ajaata, 
which are actually redundant in rock-hewn shrines but would have been an 
essential feature of the ccihng of a wooden building Similarly, the beams 
and rafters of the vihdra-csLVC at Kondane clearly show that they have been 
copied from the flat ceilings of structures built of bricks or of stone Bricks 
of large size and of strong texture were made in the Deccan from quite 
early times, and in the excavations at Ajanta the bricks found at the base of 
the fagade of cave X probably date from the second centur}' b c., for the 
inscription referring to the construction of the fagade is in second century 
B c characters * During the period extending from the first to the third 
centuries b.c , or going still farther back, the use of bricks for walls seems 
to have been quite common in the Deccan for both rehgious and secular 
buildings Similarly, flat ceihngs resting on wooden beams also came mto 
vogue, although the majority of the dwelhngs were wooden structures with 
barrel-shaped or arcular roofs Some of these houses were of more than one 
story, and had, as we have noticed above, balcomes and latticed windows 
opening on the front of the bmldmg The bulk of the population hved in 
huts bmlt of mud walls and straw roofs sucli as arc seen in the villages today 
The style of architecture, as shown by tlie archaeological monuments, or as 
represented in tlie early paintings of Ajanta, or the sculpture of the Buddhist 
caves, indicates no foreign influence as far as can be seen, except for the 
apsidal form of the chaityas, which bears a striking resemblance to the plans 
of the Roman basihcas, or to the still earher Phoemaan temples of Malta, 
although the latter have a semi-arcular projection at both ends m the length 
of the structure The Ka'ba, which according to the Mushm tradition was 
built by Abraham, has an apsidal extension at one end, called at the present 

* The pot-shaped bases of the pillars also seem to have been copied from wooden columns, the 
ends of which were placed in pots to safeguard them from the attack of white ants or termites 

* The size of the bricks discovered at Ajanta is lengdi 22 m , breadth 12 m, and thickness 3 m 
Bricks of similar dimensions have also been found in the c\cavations at Paithan, the ancient capital 
of the Satavahanas Bricks, a litde smaller in size but very strong in texture, have been found m 
the excavations at Kondapur Among these, wedge-shaped and square bricks have also been 
found, the former used in the circular base of a stupa 
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timft the Haftm In studying the old Phoeniaan-temples one notices that the 
square or rectangular part of the building was meant for housmg the images 
of gods, and the semi-arcular or circular projections were sacrifiaal pits for 
holding offermgs to deities Phoenicians were expert builders and wood- 
carvers m King David’s time, and he invited a party of Phoemcian artisans 
to assist him m buildmg the temple at Jerusalem ^ Phoemcians were also 
great sea-traders, and references m the Old Testament to gold, spices, and 
peacocks, which are specially associated with the western coast of India, 
mdicate that there was some sea-borne trade between the western part of 
the Deccan and the western Asiatic countries There is thus some possibihty 
that the apsidal plan of the house of God of the Phoemaans was copied m 
India as It was at Mecca, which was situated m the middle of the caravan 
route from Palestine to the Yemen The form may indeed have sprung up 
independently here, for the offering of sacrifices would have required at the 
beginnmg a circular pit, which at a later period might have become a con- 
ventional form for the altar But agamst the latter view are the^facts that the 
apsidal form of the temples disappeared from India with the wanmg of the 
Buddhist rehgion, and that except in the case of one or two temples in South 
India this plan is not to be noticed among Brahmamc temples elsewhere. 
The offermg of sacrifices to gods was an essential feature of the Brahmamc 
faith from the beginning, and if the apsidal form of temples had originated 
and developed m the Deccan or in India, it would not have been given up 
on the extinction of the Buddhist rehgion 
Mmor traces of western Asiatic influence may also Be seen m the early 
sculpture of the Deccan, for mstance m the wmged ammals at Pitalkhora, 
Aurangabad District, the crenellated or stepped parapet carved at Kondane, 
Karle, Ajanta, and other early Buddhist sites, and the bell-shaped capitals of 
the pillars of many anaent monuments in the Deccan Am ong these, the 
winged animals have a close resemblance to their prototypes in Assyria, the 
stepped parapet which is so common in North African Islamic monuments 
has recently been discovered on the monuments of Ur (Chaldaea) and must 
have come to India from the latter place The beU-shaped capitals have a 
strikmg affimty to their prototypes at Persepohs, and this fo rm may have 
been introduced mto India by the early Parthian (PahJava) converts to 
Buddhism Such similarities are, however, few, and it would be a sad misiqlrp 
to conclude from them that the architecture or sculpture or other arts of the 
Deccan are wholly or even largely of foreign o rigin 
As the specimens of art belonging to the early period are of a more 
developed character m the Deccan than are those to be found north of the 
Narmada, and the Godavari, it appears that the fine arts had not only an 
independent but a much earher begmmng m the Deccan than they had in 
Northern India For example, the architecture and sculpture of the rock- 

’ 1 Chronicles, xxii, z-4 , 15 
B 989 J ^ 
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hewn shrines of the Deccan are of a much higher quahty than those of the 
rock-temples of Bihar and Orissa As regards the superior workmanship to 
be noticed m the hon-capital of Sarnath, or the carvmg at Sanchi, it may be 
observed that it is doubtful whether the former represents Indian craftstoan- 
ship, while at the latter place there are mscriptions to show that artisans of 
the Deccan were employed to build and embeUish the Great Stupa Andhras 
were politically strong enough to resist the encroachments of the Mauryas, 
and after the fall of the latter dynasty they actually defeated their successors, 
the Sungas, and took possession of a large part of their empire, almost up to 
the borders of Magadha The gold mdustry of the Deccan was in a flourisbng 
condition in the time of A^oka, and the references to the export of jewels 
and fabrics by Kautilya and early foreign writers confirm the impression 
that durmg the centuries precedmg the Christian era the Deccan was not only 
an emporium of trade but a great centre of culture and avilization 

It may further be observed-^ that the human figures represented m the 
sculpture or painting of the Deccan are mainly aborigmd,* showing that 
the sculptor or painter had before his mmd the people of his own stock even 
when carving or portraying the figures of gods and goddesses But this 
feature of the art of the Deccan is lost m the third century a d , when the 
Andhras were succeeded by the Vakatakas who had matrimomal relations 
with the Guptas In the later sculpture and pamting of the Deccan the pnn- 
apal figures have Aryan features, while the aborigines appear only as ser- 
vants or play a similar role. 

The potter’s craft was also fairly well developed in the centuries immedi- 
ately precedmg or foUowmg the Christian era, and the terra-cotta figurines 
discovered in the excavations at Kondapur exhibit not only the skill of the 
craftsman m faithfully representing the facial features, but also a superior 
art in givmg expression to the character and feelmg of the semi-rehgious 
personages represented The jeweller’s art had also reached a high stage of 
elegance and many a decorative motif to be noticed m the early architecture 
and sculpture of the Deccan is borrowed from jewellery patterns and designs 
All these crafts seem to have been closely correlated, and as a master- 
sculptor may have played the role of an expert architect m the designing of 
rock-hewn shrmes, similarly a goldsmith would have acred m the same 
capaaty for the decorative schemes which form such an important feature 
of these monuments These questions will be discussed further when the 
architecture, sculpture, and pamting of the Deccan are described separately 
m chronological order 

* Figures of foreigners, Sakas or Pahlavas, are carved as donors of caves in some places, and they 
can be easily identified by their head-gear, dress, and foot-wear (Plate XXIII a) 
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ARCHITECTURE 




'N the preliminary remarks made above it has been shown that the earhest 


century A D , when it became practically extmct The Brahmanic faith was 
patromzed durmg this period by many of the rulers, but for the history of 
the architecture of the Deccan the revival of this latter system of behef begins 


m the sixth century a d , under the Chalukyas, who were enthusiastic patrons 
of architecture They adorned their capital, Badami, with rock-hewn shrines, 
some of which still exist and represent the earhest Brahmamc monuments of 
this style in the Deccan The Chalukyas in the northern part of the Deccan 
were ousted by the Rashtrakutas, who built some temples of outstandmg 
merit at EUora during the seventh and eighth centuries A D These shrines 
are hewn out of the hving rock although their plans, comprismg a fore- 
court, a room for the sacred bull, Narnhy a hall with a portico in front and 
the cella or shrme at the back, are copied from temples built of brick and 
stone which were bemg constructed on the same model about that time At 
EUora there are also rock-hewn shrmes belongmg to the Jama faith, and these 
were probably carved m the eighth and nmth centuries A d Among them 
the Indra Sabha group is the most important, and indeed, both m orna- 
mental detail and m workmanship, it is m no way inferior to the Brahmamc 


caves 


Among the oldest structural shrmes which stiU exist, the temple at Aihole^ 
is especiaUy mterestmg, because, hke the Buddhist ckattyas, it has an apsidal 
plan, although the temple is dedicated to Vishnu It was probably built m 
the seventh century A d , durmg the reign of Vikramaditya-Satyairaya, the 
first Chalukyan long of this name * About the same time, or a few decades 
later, was built the weU-known Saiva temple, Papanath, at Pattadakal ^ Its 
design comprises a square haU and a square ceUa with a porch of the same 
plan between them The ceUa has a spire above it, the curvilmear form of 
which, although copied m the temples at Alampur m the Raichur District, 
IS more akm to the shape of the spires of BhuvaneSvar and Konarak 
temples, and also to the form of the majority of spires m North India The 
general form of the spires of the Deccan temples is that of a storied buildmg. 


* Aihole, a village in the Bijapur distnct It is not far from Badanu, the old capital of the Chalu- 
kyas 

® Indian Anttguaiy, viii, 285-6 

® Pattadakal is ten miles north-east of Badami and eight miles south-west of Aihole 
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the dimensions of which gradually decrease as it rises upward. The spites 
arc finally crowned with circular caps and finiats of arustic design. 

The structural temples of the Deccan, built between the tenth and twelfth 
centuries a.d., form a magnificent group, and their arclutectural features 
exhibit the influence of both North Indian and South Indian temples The 
later Chajukyas, the Yadavas, and the Kakatlyas who ruled over the Deccan 
during this period were fond of architecture, and their buildings arc charac- 
terised by a breadth of vision and loftiness of spirit on the one hand and by 
superior craftsmanship on the other The majority of these temples are 
dedicated to 3 iva, but some belong to the Vaishnavaitccult, while the number 
of fanes built by Jains is not inconsiderable. 

To give the reader a clear idea of the artistic merits and special features of 
the architecture of the Dcccan it will be best to describe some of the topical 
monuments of the country. Taking the Buddhist shrines first, which arc the 
oldest chronologically, it may be obscrs'cd that the stupas were perhaps the 
most sacred, each having been raised on a relic of the mortal remains of 
the Buddha Originally the form of the stupa as a burial-mound seems to 
have been adopted from the hemispherical tumuli of the Sej thians,’ or from 
the mcgalithic tombs (cairns) of the aboriginal inhabitants of the Dcccan and 
South India, for such tombs arc found in great abundance there Be this as 
It may, it is a fact that by the third centur)' n c , i c during the lifc-time of 
A^oka, the stiJpa had assumed a definite form, i c a round base, rising 
perpendicularly up to a certain height, a dome-shaped structure resting upon 
this and being itself surmounted by a casket-shaped apex which ultimatelv 
was crowned with an umbrella, the emblem of both rchgious and secular 
dignity. Round the base of the structure was arranged a path for arcumam- 
bidation, which was enclosed outwardly by a railing with gateways faang 
the cardinal points The Andhra-i/r/ir, or the country adjoimng the deltas 
of the rivers Krishna and Godavari, was a great stronghold of the Buddhist 
religion from the tlurd century d c down to the sixth or seventh century 
A D , and remains of several hundred stupas have been traced in this part of 
the country, the latest discoveries having been made at Nagarjunakonda on 
the southern bank of the Krishna, in the present Guntur district of the 
Madras Presidency. 

For the purpose of this chapter a short description of the central stupa at 
Amaravatl, which was perhaps the most magnificent in this part of the 
country, will suffice. Unfortunately, the stfipa does not exist now It was m 
a ruinous condition m 1797, when Colonel Mackenzie first saw it, and since 
then the bulk of its fragments have been removed to London where they are 

* As these tombs have a striking resembhnee to their prototj’pcs in Etruna, Spain, and 
France, some archaeologists, as was observed above p 719), are of 

megalithic tombs of the Dcccan and Southern India were built by Sc>thians {^Sahas) when 
spread over this part of India 
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'preserved and exliibitcd at the British Museum, and the residue kept in the 
country arc now housed and displayed at the Government Museum in 
Madras. According to the descriptions given by experts,* it appears that 
the base of the stupa was of considerable si?c, being approximately 162 ft. in 
diameter It was wainscoted with sculptural marble, the artistic and icono- 
graphic features of which will be discussed at the appropriate place in this 
chapter Above the arcular base was bmlt the dome, which seems to have 
been from 120 to 140 ft in diameter The lower portion of the dome, which 
rose almost perpendicularly from the base, was also encased with marble 
slabs containing representations of the stupa itself KcAjdtaka stones carved 
artistically in relief. The upper part of the dome was built of brick and 
covered witli stucco on which floral designs and rehgious emblems were 
similarly executed in low reUef 

The apex of the dome comprised a casket with an umbrella rising above it 
Both of them were elegantly carved. The base of the stupa projected some 
three feet towards each of the cardinal points, this plan was resorted to with 
the double object of breaking the monotony of the umform surface of the 
base and of affbrdmg support to the five monohthic pillars which were built 
at those points, along the upper part of the drum of the stupa The mono- 
hthic pillars in their turn represented a decorative feature of the stfipa, and 
also added strength to the masonry of the building by serving as buttresses 
A processional path was arranged round the stupa so that the votaries 
might walk round the building in a ceremonial manner and also view with 
due respect and reverence the various emblems of the faith and the scenes 
from the life of the Master The path was enclosed by a marble raihng 
externally and there were gateways for entry and exit in different directions. 

This stupa when intact must have represented a vigorous style of archi- 
tecture, based upon lofty rehgious ideals and a highly developed artistic 
sense The latter two features of the early architecture of the Deccan are 
more impressively represented m the Buddhist chattyas, or cathedrals, the 
plans of which, as was observed above, resemble closely those of the Roman 
basihcas Among such shrines the chattyas at Bhaja, Bedsa, Pitalkhora, Karle, 
Kondane, Nasik, Junnar, and Ajanta constitute a magmficent group, and 
they all belong to the first two centuries immediately preceding the Christian 
era Bemg almost coeval in age they possess many common features, such as 
the use of wooden ribs in the vault of the ceihng, the wooden screen in the 
horse-shoe arch above the mam entrance, the winged an imals and sphinxes 
above the capitals of pillars (Plate VI a), the pyramid-shaped parapet 
carved on the fagade (Plate VI b), the inward leanmg of the jambs of 
doorways and columns of the hall, and the bell-shaped Persepohtan design 
of the capitals of pillars (Plate VTI a) These temples vary m dimensions, 

* For a detailed account of the Amaravati jiSpa, see T/« Buddhist Stupas of AmarSvaii and 
Jngaxyapeta, Archaeological Survey of Southern India, 1887 
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and although the chattya at Katie is the most spacious,* and also the 
most imposing in regard to its architectural detail (Plate VII h\ yet as its 
fagade has lost many of its original features, a description of the chmtya at 
Bedsa will be more suitable for the present review because this latter temple 
is comparatively in a better state of preservation. The plan of this chmtja 
resembles in arrangement to a certain extent the plan of the early Christian 
churches, comprising the nave, the sidc-aislcs, and the apse containing the 
slupa or dagoba The sidc-aislcs join in a semi-circular passage behind the 
dagoba. The chailya at Bedsa has an imposing portico in front of it, the 
pillars of which rise to a height of aj ft. and arc crowned with figures of 
animals. Some of these have human riders, the latter being car\'ed with 
consummate skill These figures are not only bold in conception but also 
most vivid in expression (Plate III b). The shafts of the pillars arc octagonal 
in design, and they spring from pot-shaped bases and arc surmounted with 
fluted bells which, according to Fergusson, arc more Persepohtan in design 
than the capitals of pillars at any other place in India The portico, which is 
in the form of a veranda, measures 50 ft. 2 in. in length and 12 ft in width 
The ceiling, owing to the height of the pillars and side-walls, is too high, but 
the rich carving attracts the cj c at once and the idea of any incongrmty docs 
not rise even in the mind of the most discerning critic (Plate VIII a) The 
designs include religious architectural motifs, such as the rail and the chat^a- 
window w'lth its lattice-work; but they arc repeated so often, and arc carved 
in such a skilful manner, that the w'hole looks like a goldsmith’s w’ork, and 
the love of the Deccan artist for richness of ornamentation is abundantly 
illustrated. 

There are two cells at each end of the veranda towards the right and lef^ 
the first cell on the latter side being incomplete They have stone benches, 
and the jambs of their doors slant slightly inwards, both features indicating 
the early age of the excavation Above the lintels of the cell-doors there is 
first a floral lattice design, and above tliat the rood-screen pattern, such as is 
to be seen in original wood in the f/;<7/^'/7-w’indows of Kondane and Blwja 
Access to the interior of tlie chattya is given by three doors, the middle one 
of which IS larger in dimensions than the two in the sides The gallery in the 
sill of the great window, above the mam entrance, extends 3 ft 7 m mto the 
cave, wluch, besides the two irregular pillars in front, has twenty-four 
octagonal shafts, 10 ft. 3 in high, separating the nave from the side aisles. 
The entire dimensions of the chattya are; length, 45 ft. 4 m , width, 20 ft 
The pillars are plam in design and except for the few rehgious symbols 
carved on them, and the r^-pattem executed on the dagoba, there is a 
complete absence of ornamentation in the mterior of the shrme, and this 

* The general dimensions of the interior of this temple are 124 ft. 3 in from the 5 ! 

back wall , 45 ft 6 m the combined width of the central hall and the sidc-aisles, and 45 fh the g 
from the floor to the rock ceding 
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feature adds to its solemn dignity The ceiling had originally wooden ribs 
but these have now completely disappeared The dagoba is rather shm in 
proportions and differs m general appearance from the dagobas of Karle and 
Ajanta. Another feature of the carvmg of the cathedral is that it has no 
representation of the Buddha, such as is to be seen freely m the chattyas of 
later date — ^fourth-sixth centuries a d Caves XIX land XXVI of A)anta are 
excellent examples of the chattyas of the late Buddhist period, because they 
belong to the fifth and sixth centuries A D. respectively In these temples the 
use of wood for the rafters of ceihngs, or for the lattice-work of the 
f/ia;^fl-wmdow, is entirely discarded, the pillars of the hall rise perpendicu- 
larly and the pyramid-shaped parapet does not appear The pillars are round 
and they have spiral fluting with bands of floral or jewellery designs 
arranged at different levels m their height The figures of the Buddha seated 
on a throne, or standmg, are carved m a variety of poses {mudras) in the tri- 
forium as well as on the back of the aisles Representations of the Master 
may also be noticed in mches carved on the dagoba itself Both the ex- 
teriors and interiors of these temples are profusely adorned with sculpture, 
and the calm and solemn effect of the earlier shrines is replaced by magm- 
ficence and splendour The carving taken by itself is exqmsite both m design 
and workmanship, but its excess in the architectural scheme of the temples 
wearies the eye and also tends to disturb that tranquilhty of mmd which one 
would wish to feel m the interior of a rehgious shone (Plates VIII ^-IX). 

The third type of the early monuments of the Deccan is the vihara, or the 
monastery evolved from a natural cavern wherem a holy personage dwelt 
and meditated The vtharas of the pre-Christian period are not o^y plain 
but rather austere m design, comprising a middle room with cells 
arranged on three sides of it The cells are of small dimensions, and they are 
connected with the mam room by very narrow doors In the cells benches 
are cut in the rock, and on one side of them the sur&ce of the rock is kept a 
httle raised to serve the purpose of a pillow for the head when the Buddhist 
monks slept on these benches Cave XIII of Ajanta is a very good example of 
an early Buddhist vihara Its middle room is 13^ ft wide, i6|ft deep, and 
7 ft high There are seven cells, which project from the mam room, three of 
them bemg on the left side and two on each of the back and right sides The 
monastic life permitted no ostentation, but the love of ornamentation bemg 
almost inherent m the people of the Deccan the bhikshus began to carve 
religious symbols, such as the dagoba^ or the sacred balustrade, or the rood- 
screen, over the doors of their cells from the earhest times The vtharas at 
Bhaja, Bedsa, Junnar, Nasik, and Ajanta, which all belong to the second or 
first century b c , are adorned with such emblems, but the ornamentation 
shows considerable restramt and there is no lavishness such as is to be 
noticed m the decoration of the facades of chattyas of the same period As 
the popularity of the Buddhist faith mcreased the number of bhtkshus, the 
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dimensions of the viharas expanded quickly, and some early monasteries at 
Kondane and Nasik have large halls in their centres. At the latter place, 
caves III and VIII, both of which arc monasteries, and according to the 
inscriptions which they bear belong to the pre-Christian period, have spacious 
halls, and also pillared verandas in front of them for protection against ram 
and sun. Cave No III, which seems to be the carher of the two, has a hall 
winch IS 41 ft wide and 46 ft deep It has also a bench on three sides and 
seventeen cells; seven on the right side, five at the back, and five on the left 
The sculpture and the form of the pillars of these two caves resemble those 
of the c//<7/^w-cavc at Karle, and it will not be wrong to mfer that all three 
belong to the same period 

Viharas, winch in die beginning were only monasteries through the 
rchgious zeal of the hhtkshus, developed into temples by the inclusion of an 
image-chamber in the back of the vihdra. Although dagohas arc carved in 
some of the carhest viharas, j'ct the introduction of a shrine with an ante- 
chamber into the general plan of the vihara seems to have come into vogue 
when die Mahdydtia doctrine permitted the representation of the Buddha m 
human form for purposes of adoration At Ajanta, cave IV is perhaps the 
carhest vihdra on diis plan, and it has a spaaous hall 87 ft square in the 
middle with an ante-chamber and a shrine at the back The large dimensions 
of this cave, combined with the massiveness of its architectural features 
(Plate X a), with the frugal use of decorative work, present a faithful 
picture of Buddhist religious digmty, reflecting the practical restraint of the 
Buddhist monastic hfc on the one hand and the cxpansivcness of spintual 
hfc on the other The vihdra was probably excavated in the third centurj'^ a d 
or still carher,' but the work on the doorway and the windows may have 
been done at a later date At this juncture it should be pointed out that in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, the first to the third ad, some structural 
bmldings also in the form of stupas, chaityas, and vihdras were bmlt m the 
Deccan The chaityas at Ter, Kondapur,* and jPamgirP belong to this period 
They are built of large bricks, but the dimensions of these structures are so 
small that they can never have been examples of architectural grandeur, even 
when they were mtact The chattya at Ter has undergone much alteration on 
account of its having been converted mto a temple of another cult, and it is 
impossible to form any idea of the artistic merits of the original building 

’This rthara may have been built at the same time as the ehatija-cave X at Ajanta, for a temple rf 
colossal S155C required a large monastery for the accommodation of monks The ante-chamber and 
the shrine may have been added at a later date 

* Kondapur is forty-three miles west-north-west of Hyderabad and the best way to approach 
It IS to travel the first thirty-seven miles on the Bidar road and the remaining six by a fair-wMthM 
road which has been recently made mototablc for the convenience of visitors by the Pubhc wor s 
Department of the Hyderabad State , 

’ Pamgiri is a hillock m the Nalgonda district on which remams of stupat were found m 
course of excavations made by the Archaeological Department of Hyderabad during the years 

1942-3 
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&om present appearance The chattyas of Kondapur, \7h1ch have been exposed 
to view in the course of excavations carried out by the Archaeological 
Department of Hyderabad m 1 941-2, are of insignificant dimensions, the 
western chaitya measurmg 25 ft 4 in by 10 ft 4 in and the eastern zi ft 4 in 
by 21 ft. These structures when compared with the grand rock-hewn 
chattyas of Karle, Bhaja, and Ajanta betray a lack of the lofty ideaUsm and 
breadth of vision which are to be noticed m the latter chattyas 
Apart from structural buildings, the rock-hewn shrines of this period 
(first to third centuries ad) also show no creative effort, the same archi- 
tectural forms and designs bemg repeated and the artistic effect bemg rather 
one of imitation than of originahty With the wamng of the pohtical ascen- 
dancy of the Andhras the artistic impulse of the people of the Deccan seems 
to have deteriorated, and the passmg of the sovereignty to the Vakatakas, 
who came from the north' and had matrimomal relations with the Guptas, 
ultimately proved most useful by breathing a fresh spirit of life into art in all 
Its forms Further, the rigorous asceticism of the IJinayana school had m 
course of time dimmed the origmal bright outlook on the joys of hfe, and 
the mtroduction of the MahSyatia doctrme during the rule of the Vakatakas, 
fourth to fifth century A d , saved the emotional aspect of the art of the 
Deccan from complete etiolation The vihdras of Ajanta, belongmg to this 
period, bear eloquent testimony to the joyous outlook which the votaries of 
the Buddhist faith had On the beauty of nature and the aims and ideals of 
life m general Among these monasteries caves I-II and XVI-XVII deserve 
speaal notice, the last two bear contemporary inscriptions fixing their dates 
in the last quarter of the fifth century a d Cave I is the largest of these four 
vthdrasj compnsmg a porch, a veranda, a hall with corridors on all four sides, 
an ante-chamber, and a shrine in which a colossal figure of the Buddha is 
carved There are also fourteen cells in the interior of this vthdra and two in 
the veranda, one at each end. The veranda is 64 ft long, 9 ft wide, and 1 2 ft 
6 in high A large door m the middle, with beautifully carved jambs and 
entablature, gives access to the great hall which is 64 ft square, its ceihng 
being supported by a colonnade of twenty pillars, leaving aisles 9 ft 6 in 
wide ail round The ante-chamber, at ti^e back of the hall, measures lo ft by 
9 ft and leads to the shrme through a richly carved door The shrine is 
square m plan, measurmg 20 ft on each side 

The exterior view of this monastery has been somewhat marred by the 
destruction of the porch which was the promment feature of it, but the 
several bands of carvmg on the architrave, representmg scenes from the life 
of the Buddha, elephant-fights, and huntmg expeditions, have been executed 
with consummate skill and show sculpture of a high order. 

The pillars m the mtenor of this cave exhibit much ingenuity both in 

^TnIpderalKjAreAiuoIogtcalSenes,Monogta.phNo x6,Ghatotkacha Inscriptions, VV 
has tned to find their place of ongin in the Eastern Deccan 
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variety of form and pictnresqueness of ornamental detail (Plate X^), and 
these features, combined with the general effect of spaaousness, produced 
by the large dimensions of the monastery, make it one of the finest vthdras of 
Its kind in India. Cave II is almost a replica of cave I, but its hall is a little 
smaller than that of the latter, and its pillars also do not mdicate such a fine 
sense of proportion as is shown by the columns of cave I. As regards the 
form of the pillars and the artistic effect of some of the component archi- 
tectural parts, caves XVI and XVII are superior to cave I, but taken as a whole 
the latter cave excels them in the beauty of its design These vikaras, caves 
I-II and XVI-XVII, arc adorned with both sculpture and pamtmg, the merits 
of which will be studied in their appropriate place m this chapter 

The plan of the vihara developed a variety of forms during the period 
fourth to fifth centuries a d , according to the aims and ideals and the 
numerical strength of tlie monastic orders, and notable types of these plans 
may be seen in the designs of caves V, XI, and XII of Ellora. They all belong 
to the Buddlust faitli, and although after this rchgion ceased to exist as a 
living force in the land of its birtli, these viharas were nicknamed MahSwada 
or Dhedwadat wluch name still sticks to them, they constitute one of the 
most imposing group of monasteries belonging to any faith in India. Among 
this group caves XI and XII, though called Do Thai and Tin Thai re- 
spectively, both consist of three stories and have a spaaous court in front 
which IS excavated out of the hving rock (Plate XJ) Cave V, called the 
Maharwada or the temple of the Mahars, is i lo ft deep and 70 ft wide, if 
the recesses cut on cither side of the aisles be mcluded. The hall is rect- 
angular in plan and is divided into three apartments by two low benches, 
which may have served as tables for dimng purposes or have been used as 
readmg-desks by the for the cave has twenty cells for the accom- 

modation of the monks and a fairly large number of them would have 
attended the services of the monastery The plan of this cave resembles that 
of the Darbar Hall of Kanheri and some experts are of opinion that the 
Maharwada may have been originally a refectory, which may account for 
Its plan (Plate XII) 

The Do Thai and the Tin Thai, apart from their lofty and massive fagades, 
exhibit a refined taste in the carving of their pillars, which are not crowded 
with patterns but have the lotus or pot design inased only m outhne (Plate 
YTTT d) in harmony with the simple digmty of a rehgious bmldmg These 
two monasteries m their uppermost story are divided lengthwise into aislM 
at the ends of which are mches containing representations of the Buddha 
according to the Mahayana doctrine The ante-chamber contains two ta 
dvarapalas with crossed arms and high crowns, and on the back wall three 
female deities are carved on each side of the door of the shrme Inside c 
shrine beside the colossal figure of the Buddha there are statues of the Padma- 
pani, Vajrapani, and other Bodhisattvas, shown as attendants of the Master 
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From the top floors of these two vtharas the view of the valley and the 
plains below is grand, and bhtkshtts sitting for meditation in these caves must 
have been inspired by the beauty of nature m its various aspects. 

These two monasteries apparently belong to thc^ seventh century ad, 
because they arc situated close to the chattya styled the Visvakarma, and this, 
apart from certain architectural features, beats an inscription which on 
palaeographic grounds has been assigned to the seventh century a d The 
revival of the Brahmamc faith m the Deccan had begun during the rule of 
the Chalukyas, who built rock-hewn shrines of that faith at Badami, the seat 
of their government, but they were tolerant to the followers of the Buddhist 
rehgion and the shrines of the latter faith continued to be built under their 
regime During the reign of the Rashtrakiitas, who ousted the Chalukyas 
from the greater part of their kingdom m the Deccan, an aggressive rehgious 
spirit seems to have prevailed, for they not only converted Buddhist vtharas 
into the temples of their own faith,* but also built new shrines on such a 
grand scale as to echpse m the eyes of their co-rehgiomsts the glory of the 
Buddhist rehgion Rehgion is often associated with a certain amount of 
fanatiasm, but at Ellora the rehgious fervour of the followers of the Brah- 
mamc faith has carved out in the hvmg rock temples which might well have 
been considered to be the work of gods not only by the votaries of that 
rehgion but also by the most discernmg critic of the period, because they 
are umque speamens of this kind of architecture in the world Their gigantic 
dimensions, rich decorative detail, and perfect fimsh, ate absolutely amazing 
Kailasa is the most remarkable of these temples, it is monohthic, isolated 
from the surroundmg rock, and carved outside as well as mside It stands in 
a large court, 276 ft long and 154 ft wide, with a scarp 107 ft high at the 
back In front of this court a curtam has been left, carved on the outside 
with large statues of Siva and Vishnu, displaying ceaseless activity on the 
one hand and a sense of urgent vehemence on ihe other. The entrance to 
the temple is through a passage which has several apartments, and ultimately 
leads to the lower part of the court from the two sides of a vestibule arranged 
at Its end The lower court has the efflgies of two life-size elephants carved 
at either side of the basement of the temple in order to give an air of majesty 
to the shnne Two lofty dhvajastamhhasy ensign staffs, each 45 ft. high, add 
further dignity to the temple (Plate XUI b) The basement of the temple is 
quite high and it is adorned with sculptures representing episodes from the 
Mahabharafa and Ramqyana as well as figures of hons and elephants which 
are very spiritedly represented The basement measures 164 ft from east to 
west, and 105 ft from north to south, but the temple, in spite of its large 
dinaensions, is designed like a chariot resting on the backs of elephants The 

* Cave XV, called the DaiSuatara, was originally a Buddhist vthSra, and the images of the 
^ddha, although chiselled off with cate from many a niche, may still be noticed m some places 
This cave has a long mscnption of Dantidurga carved over its entrance 
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style IS South Indian, developed from the style of the rathas of Mamallapuram, 
but here it appears m such a perfect form that there is nothing missing in the 
component parts of the temple — such as the portico, the NW/ pavilion, the 
mandapa, the shrine, the court with its surrounding galleries and the entrance 
— ^which are to be found in a structural temple of this style According to an 
inscription it was built by the Rashtrakuta king Krista, who succeeded 
Dantidurga in the latter half of the eighth century a.d. 

The main temple has two staircases m front which lead to a porch The 
ceihng of the porch has several layers of painting, the undermost being 
contemporary with the building of the temple The mam hall is 57 ft wide 
and 5 5 ft deep and the ceiling is supported by sixteen richly carved pillars, 
wluch are so arranged that two passages have been formed, one lea ding from 
the entrance to the shrme and another crossmgthc former in the middle of the 
hall and connecting it with the balcomes built at either side of it towards 
the nortli and south The form of the pillars and their decoration show good 
taste, and as the rock out of which they are hewn is close-gramed the carvmg 
IS extremely sharp, and the floor of the hall is so finely pohshed that it 
shines hke a mirror. 

A door m each of the back corners of th^ hall leads to the terrace behmd. 
A wide path is arranged there round the outside of the shrme, which forms 
the base of the vimSna or spire This tower rises to a height of 96 ft from the 
court below and is richly carved. Below are compartments between pilasters, 
with dehcately sculptured fimals over each, and the middle of each compart- 
ment IS occupied m most cases by a representation of ^iva or Vishnu. On the 
wall above there are flymg figures, and over them begm the horizontal 
mouldmgs of the hkhara On the outer side of the terrace are five small 
shrmes crowned by hkharas, which with the mam spire m the middle give a 
picturesque effect to the general appearance of the temple 

Kailasa has several adjuncts some of which may have been excavated at a 
later date But the galleries runnmg roimd the court are coeval with the 
central shrme, and their architectural effect when the visitor looks at the 
long rows of columns and the continuous series of sculptured panels from 
one end of them, is most fascmating (Plate XIV a) The eastern gallery 
IS particularly striibng, it is 189 ft m length and has nmeteen panels in its 
back wall adorned with figures of deities of more than human size Fergusson 
has compared Kailasa with the Saiva temple of Pattadakal, a comparison 
which may be vahd in regard to the close resemblance between the structural 
features of the two temples, but the very fact that Kailasa is hewn out 
sohd rock suggests an idea of sohdity and everlastmgness which, combmed 
with the impression which it gives of patient mdustry and continuous 
devotion to the service of the gods, makes the temple rank m subhmity and 
grandeur with the great temples of Egypt, hke those at Kamak and 

For vigour of style and boldness of design, the Dhumar Lena, cave XXIX 
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of Ellora, is also worthy of being described here, for it shows what giant 
sttides the architects of the Deccan made under the patronage of the Rash- 
trakuta kmgs. The plan of this temple (Plate XTV b) has a ccrtam resem- 
blance to that of the great shrine with the Trimurti at Elephanta, but Dhumar 
Lena IS larger m dimens ions and finer in architectural effect than the latter 
cave The interior of the Dhumar Lena measures 148 ft by 149 ft and the 
height of the rock ceihng from the floor is 17 ft 8 m From the steps facmg 
^the west the visitor first enters a corridor which is connected with the 
central passage of the shrme as well as with the corridors running on either 
side of the passage The side corridors continue to the end of the excavation 
and form a kmd dipradakshtna round the shrme The mam passage is crossed 
m the middle by another which is planned to run from north to south and 
connects the middle part of the temple with its adjuncts in those directions 
These adjuncts comprise a pair of corridors, the outer ones leading to the 
steps being smaller than those behmd them The plan of the temple, not- 
withs tandin g the long aisles mto which its mterior is divided, is star-shaped, 
that bemg Ae predommant form of the medieval ternples of the Deccan 
The piUars with their fluted cushion-shaped capitals are a httle top-heavy, 
but owmg to the height of the ceilmg and the vast spaces of the corridors 
this blemish is not felt obtrusively, and die general architectural effect of the 
-mterior of the temple is one of grandeur and timelessness 

In the eighth century A D , the period durmg which the Dhumar Lena was 
excavated, some structural buildings of considerable magmtude were erected 
m the Deccan, but before reviewmg them the Jama group of rock-hewn 
shrmes at Ellora should also be mentioned because they throw much hght 
on the aims and ideals of the builders who held that faith In this group of 
shrmes the most notable are the Indra Sabha and the Jagannatha Sabha, 
which m dieir plans and architectural features show a strilmig resemblance 
to the Brahmamc temples of Ellora. But the various adjuncts of these tem- 
ples have been so crowded together, and are so overloaded with unnecessary 
ornamental detail, that the eye is bewildered and fatigued by the comph- 
cated mtricacy displayed For mstance, m the court of the Indra Sabha, the 
dhvajasfamhha is not only close to the door of the temple but also so nea r 
the central pavihon of the court that the whole looks cramped and con- 
fined This effect is further enhanced by the small dimensions of the court 
and the tmy size of the pillars of some of the chapels which overlook it 
These diaractenstics betray a sad lack of sense of proportion m the general 
design of the temple, although the architectural detail taken separately ex- 
hibits considerable mdustry and skill Art m such mstances is degraded mto 
artifice, because the creative effort is replaced by a soulless strivmg after 
effect 

In studymg the structural monuments of the Deccan, it will be helpful to 
keep m view also the pohtical history of the country. It has been observed 
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above* that the Andhras were followed by the Vakatakas, who came from 
the provinces to the north of the Deccan and had matrimonial relations with 
the Guptas. During their rule of some two hundred years (a d. 300-500) 
many architectural decorative features of North India were adopted in the 
Deccan. The next dynasty to rule there was that of the Chalukyas, who 
extended their kingdom botli in the north and in the south and were often at 
war with the Pallavas of K.lnchl, the modern Conjeevaram Their capital was 
first at B.ldrimi (Vsitapipura), now a small town in the Bijapur District Apart 
from the rock-cut shrines winch the Cha)ukyas built at Badami in mutation 
of the Buddhist temples, they constructed several fanes of great magnitude 
in the suburbs of their capital, which may still be seen at Pattadakal and 
Aiholc. The LokeSvara temple at Patt.adakal bears insenptions of the Chalu- 
kyan king Vikramaditya II (a.d. 733-46), stating that this temple was built 
for his queen Lokamah.ldevl, in memory of his having thrice conquered the 
Pallavas of Kaiichl.- The temple bears a striking resemblance to the con- 
temporary Rajasimhc^vara temple of KanchT, and there is a copper-plate 
grant of the reign of Klrtivarman II (a d. 746-57) wluch mentions that his 
father (Vikramaditya II) was much impressed bj the sailpture of the latter 
shrine and probably had it overLoid with gold ^ It is likely tliat the magnifi- 
cence of the Rajasimhc^vara temple induced Vikramaditya to take some of 
the master-builders of Kafichl with him to his own capital at Badanu This 
conjecture receives support from tw o inscriptions on the eastern gateway of 
the Lokc^vara, one of them clearly stating that the builder of the shrine was 
‘the most eminent stdradhari of the southern countr) * 

At one time the Pallavas also inv.adcd the terntor) of the Cliiiluk}as and 
reduced the capital, Badami. But this state of affairs did not last long, and 
the Chalukjas soon regained their supremaq' in the Deccan In the middle 
of the eighth century a d. the Chajukyas were, however, routed by another 
dynasty, the Rashtrakutas, and their western terntor}', the Kamataka-i/ww, 
was permanently lost to them At Pattadakal there is an inscription of the 
Rashtrakuta king, Dluuva, stating that he humbled the pride of the Pallavas 
also, who. It appears, had taken advantage of the disruption of the Chalu- 
kyan kingdom to extend their territories witliin the borders of its former 
dominions 

The Rashtrakutas were evidently fasanated by the architecture of the 
temples bmlt at Aiholc and Pattadal^l by the masons of Kanchi, because the 
great rock-hewn shrine of Kadasa built at Ellora by Krishna I, in the nuddle 
of the eighth century a d , is almost a copy of the Lokc^vara temple aX 
Pattadakal It is not unlikely that the king employed sculptors of South 
India in building the Kailasa 

The later Chalukya kings as well as the Rashtrakutas were favourably 

» JaJfon AttUqtiaty, x, x 6 z 


* Stipra, p 729 

3 South Indian Insmptions, i, 146 
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inclined towards the Jaina religion, and there are inscriptions extant which 
show that both rock-hewn and structural temples of this faith were 
built under the patronage of the kmgs of these two dynasties In a.d 973 
the Rashtrakutas were ousted by Taila II, a saon of die Chalukya family, 
who estabUshed his government at Kalyani. The descendants of Taila ruled 
from there until a d 1161, when the country was temporarily occupied by 
the Kalachuris, whose seat of government was first at Annigiri and was 
afterwards shifted to Kalyani The hngayat cult sprang up durmg the short 
reign of the Kalachuns, who, however, could not crush the Chalukyas, and 
they regained possession of the throne for some years durmg which time 
several kings of the dynasty ruled imtil ad 1189 But they had become so 
feeble that the southern part of their territory was occupied by the Hoysalas 
and the northern by the Yadavas of Devagiri The Yadavas ruled from 
A D 1187 to 1310, when the country was overrun by Mahk Kafiir, a general 
of the Delhi Sultan, * Ala-ud-Din Khalp 
In this historical review, however brief, it is necessary to mention the 
Kakatiyas, who m the beginning were vassals of the Chajukyan kings of 
Kalyani and when the latter were dispossessed by the Kalachuris, the 
Kakatiyas became mdependent and Ae dynasty gradually rose mto 
power and ruled over a large part of the Deccan for nearly three centuries 
The last important kmg of the dynasty was Pratapa Rudra 11 , whose 
dominions extended as far as the Western Ghats, and from the Godavari to 
the Palar river Muhammad bm Tu^uq conquered Tehngana durmg the 
reign of this kmg and sent Pratapa a pnsoner to Delhi, but eventually he was 
allowed to return to Warangal and to rule as a vassal of the Delhi kmgs The 
Kakatiyas were fond of architecture, and as they had sprung from the 
Chalukyas and were also alhed by marriage with the Cholas of South India, 
it is natural that their temples should show a happy blendmg of the styles of 
North India and South India m their construction 
For the reasons given above it becomes clear that from the close of the 
third century ad up to the beginnmg of the fourteenth, the Deccan, owmg 
to Its pohtical conditions, was influenced m artistic matters by both North 
and South India To demonstrate this influence m the domam of archi- 
tecture the sahent features of the temples built durmg this period are given 
below The LokeSvara or Virupaksha temple of Pattadakal, referred to 
several times above, is one of the oldest structural temples of the Deccan 
and has a strikmg resemblance to its earher prototype, the Ra)asimhesvara 
temple of Kanchi The t3rpe of architecture is pure Pallava evolved from the 
wooden rafha style, the earher examples of which may be noticed m the rock- 
hewn shrmes of Mamallapuram The spire consists of a square pyramid, 
divided mto distinct stories which decrease m dimensions as they rise one 
above the other and are ultimately crowned with a round tower The ' 
storied or horizontal arrangement of the spire is a Pallava or South 
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feature, while the North Indian spite has a perpendicular arrangement, the 
reduplication being obtained by vertical additions, clustering round the 
mam structure of the spire. The architects of the Deccan in building their 
spires adopted a middle course, whilst retaining the storied arrangement 
of South India, they reduced the height of the stones but increased then 
number, and covered them with so great a profusion of ornamental detail 
that at first glance the stoned arrangement itself is not apparent to the eye 
Again, to make the spires resemble their prototypes in Northern India, the 
architects so manoeuvred the central panels, or niches on each story, as to 
form a more or less continuous vertical band, thus simulating the perpen- 
dicular arrangement of the North The spire of the Mahadeva temple at 
Ittagi, in the Raichur District (Plate XV a), built m ad. in 2, shows a 
middle course, but the spires of the temples of Alampur, constructed about 
the same period (twelfth century a.d ), arc so ingeniously overladen with 
decorative detail that they appear to be almost repheas of the Lingaraja 
temple at Bhuvanesvar, in Orissa (Plate XV /»). 

The internal plans of the temples of the Deccan comprise a shrine room, 
winch generally faces the cast with an ante-chamber in front of it, and a 
pillared hall adjoining the latter. The pillared halls of the temples in the 
soutli-westcrn parts of the Deccan arc generally screened and have windows 
of pleasing design for the admission of air and hght (Plate XVI a) The halls 
of the northern and eastern parts of the Deccan arc open, in imitation of the 
temple-halls of Northern India As the majority of the shrines of the Deccan 
arc dedicated to Saivite worship, the plan of the building includes a separate 
hall or a projection in the mam building itself, for the accommodation of 
the sacred bull, Nandij the vehicle of 5iva Further, the temples of the North 
and East Deccan have porches on tlircc sides of the building which give the 
plan a star-shaped appearance, this being a special feature of Deccanese 
shrines The ccihng of the interior of the building is generally flat, being 
divided mto compartments by beams resting on the capitals of pillars 
supporting the roof These compartments are square in plan, and where the 
space occupied by them is large, the architects have mserted triangular slabs 
at the angles of the squares for the greater safety of the building This 
device has a pleasing effect because it removes the flatness of the ceiling 
which otlierwise would have been apparent The plan of the ceiling in some 
compartments is sixteen-sided, a device which has been carried out by the 
insertion of triangular pieces at the angles The artistic effect of this plan is 
further enhanced by the rich carving of the masonry (Plate XVI b) 

The ceihng of the central apartment of the hall is often dome-shaped, but 
It is not built of voussoirs with radiating joints On the contrary it is con- 
structed of r in g upon ring of stones laid with horizontal or level bedding, 
each ascending ring being smaller than the lower, and closing m towards the 
top, which IS covered by a smgle arcular slab These rings are held in position 
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by the imme:jise weight of roofing material above them pressing down upon 
the supportmg walls of the dome all round. The inside of the vault is carved 
into ascending concentric circleSj each circle being beautifully cusped with a 
graceful pendant hanging from the apex, or with a rosette or some other 
pleasing design carved thereon 

The piUars of the Deccan temples show a large variety of designs, and m 
workmanship and artistic effect they far surpass the pillars of the temples 
elsewhere m both North and South India, the exceptional sloU and refined 
taste of the sculptors of the Deccan being largely due to their contmuous 
practice of, and long tradition in, stone-carving, stretching back for many 
centuries, as is proved by the existence of the early rock-hewn shrines m 
this region The stone used for pillars is dolcrite, which runs in trap-dykes 
hke a backbone across die gramte hills, and has a jet-black or greemsh hue 
The early men of the Deccan used it for their implements, and their heavy 
hand-axes, chisels, and other chipped or pohshed tools are all made of this 
stone It is close-grained and takes a beautiful pohsh Some authorities are 
of opimon that the pillars were actually turned on a lathe m order to secure 
this pohshed surface This may be true, but the pillars of the mam hall of 
the rock-hewn shrme, Kailasa, which shine hke a mirror, cannot have been 
turned on a lathe, the temple bemg monohthic The fact is that the craftsmen 
of the Deccan had acquired consummate skill both in carvmg and m pohsh- 
mg stone from the early centuries of the Christian era onwards The sculpture 
on some pillars is so sharp and crisp that it might have been finished only 
yesterday The facets, the floral designs, and the rehgious motifs are all 
deeply cut, the human figures stand out from the main surface of the stone, 
while some floral designs have an almost frmge-hke effect, bemg connected 
with the shaft only at one end, with the major part of the carvmg almost 
detached (Plates XVn-XVIH) For deep-cut carvmg the temple of Ittagi is 
perhaps umque, but m pohsh Ae pillars of some of the temples m Tehngana, 
notably those at Palampet and PiUahnari, are superior to those of the 
Karnatak shrmes 

The architraves, door-frames, and friezes above them are also richly 
carved, and they all illustrate the immense devotion and masterly skill of 
the architects m buildmg and adornmg the abodes of their gods The walls 
are built of large slabs of masonry and they have a double shell, the core 
bemg hollow m the middle This method of buildmg is exposed to view 
where the outer shell of the wall has been destroyed by chmatic or other 
causes As the fotmdations of the walls have not been laid deeply enough, 
sinkage has occurred freely, causmg the rum of many temples Even those 
which have survived have broken hotels, cracked walls, and out-of-plumb 
columns, this unfortunate state of affairs being entirely due to the msecure 
nature of the foundations 

The temples of the northern parts of the Deccan have lofty stylobates, 

B 989 j 2 
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like those of the contemporary temples of North India, but the fanes of the 
Karnataka-//(?/<7have basements of moderate height, intended to keep the floor 
immune from the damp of the surrounding ground during the ramy season 
The cormccs {Miajjas) are deep and curved hke those of the South Indian 
temples, and in some shrines they have figure-brackets for their support 
The brackets of the great temple of Palampet in the Warangal District 
represent dancing-girls in significant poses, showing both rich imagination 
and slulful workmanslup. The cornices are sometimes ribbed and divided 
into panels in imitation of the cormccs of a wooden ratha ‘ 


To illustrate tlie above remarks, which arc more or less general, a descrip- 
tion of a few important temples in the Deccan, with plans and photographs, 
IS given below To begin with the temples of the South-West Deccan, the 
Mahadeva temple of Ittagi may be noticed first, because it is considered to 
be the finest temple of its kind in that part of the country. It is situated 
some three miles to the soutli of Banikop station on the M S M Railway, 
between Bellary and Gadag The village was until recently included in 
Nawab Salar Jung’s jagir m the Raichur District of the Hyderabad State 
The plan of the temple comprises a shrine with an ante-chamber, a closed 
haU witli porches on cither side of it towards the north and south, and 
a pillared hall which is open at the sides The temple faces the rising sun, 
and the great open hall at the cast end was originally supported upon snety- 
eight pillars. Twenty-six of these arc large ones, standing on the floor and 
forming the main support of the roof* the rest, whidi were shorter, stood 
on the stone bench surrounding the hall, and carried the sloping eaves The 
large columns are of diflcrcnt designs, but are arranged symmetrically with 
regard to the shape and pattern of eacli. The four central ones have angular 
carving arranged vertically botli in the shafts and capitals, the design, al- 
though very rich (Plate XVIII <?), seems qmte in harmony with the elaborate 
pattern of the other architectural parts of the building For instance, the 
slabs of the ceihng of the middle apartment of the hall have been carved into 
a rich arrangement of hangmg arabesque fohage, and makara^ which spring 
from the jaws of a ktrttmukha mask ^ The convolutions of the design with 
their archng excrescences and bewildering whorls form a most luxuriant 
pattern The inner hall, which is closed, measures 27 feet on each side, 
and beside the entrance from the outer hall has also doorways towards the 


north and the south which are richly adorned with sculpture The exterior 
of the temple has deteriorated considerably and the carved masonry of the 
outer casing of the walls has been carried away by the villagers for use 
as bmlding material for their own houses The top of the hkhara is also 


* A chariot used for taking the gods round the streets on the occasion of a religions 

festival They are profusely carved and may be seen to this day m all towns, and also in certain 


villages, of Southern India 

* Makaras, dragon-shaped flowing motifs. 

* Ktrttmukha, a convenUonal lion’s head 
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very pleasing, and except for the elaborate detail of the carving of the 
Slkbara the arclntectural features exhibit a refined taste The temples at 
Alampur, according to tlic inscriptions carved on them, were built during 
the twelfth century a d. 

Almost contemporary with the temples of Alampur are the shrmes at 
Anwa and Aundha in the Northern Deccan, both situated on the bank of 
an old stream which had its source in the Ajanta Hills* not far above Anwa 
and joined the Godavari somewhere near Jalna * Both the temples are very 
typical of their respective styles The temple at Anwa has a lofty plmth, and 
Its stylobate, the arrangement of its short pillars, and the circular design of 
the roof, arc very arustic The vault of the roof is 21 ft in diameter, and is 
supported on twelve richly carved pillars with eight smaller ones inter- 
spersed It is horizontal in construction as well as in ornamentation, and the 
general effect is quite elegant, although the vault has no pendant in the 
middle such as is generally found in such domes The temple had much 
decayed and was overgrown with trees which had been the mam cause of 
the ruin of tlie bmlding, but the Archaeological Department of Hyderabad 
has since its estabhshment thoroughly repaired the building and saved it 
from furtlicr deterioration 

The temple at Aundha is mucli larger in dimensions than its rival at Anwa, 
but the spire of tlic former is modern, having been built after the original 
spire had completely disappeared The basement of the building and the 
walls up to roof level arc original, and they arc built of large blocks of 
masonry richly carved. The temple itself has a plinth 5 ft 6 m high, and its 
entire Icngtli from the west portico to the back of the shrine is 126 ft , while 
the breadth from the north portico to the southern one is 118 ft The inner 
plan consists of the icon-room and a hall with porticoes m three directions, 
as a result of which arrangement the interior has a star-hke shape This form 
has been further accentuated by the angular projections in the exterior of 
the building, and tlie whole has a very artistic effect (Plate XX) The temple 
at Aundha bears a close resemblance, in both structural and decorative fea- 
tures, to the famous shrme at Halebid (Plate XXI), regardmg the architec- 
tural beauty of which Fergusson has observed as follows * 

It must not, however, be considered that it is only for patient industry that this 
building is remarkable The mode in wluch the eastern face is broken up by the 
larger masses, so as to give height and play of hght and shade, is a better way of 
accomphshmg what the Gothic architects attempted by transepts and projections 
This, however, is surpassed by the western front, where the variety of oodiM, 
and the arrangement and subordination of the various facets in which it is disposed, 
must be considered as a masterpiece of design in its class If the frieze of gods were 

* The other towns situated on the stream are Assaye and Ja'farabad Ja'farabad must have also 
an early Hindu name, because it abounds in anaent remains of the pre-Muslim peric^ 

* Anwa may be approached both from Golegaon, a village on the Aurangabad-Ajanta roa , 
and from Bhokatdan, a taluk town m the Aurangabad Distnct 
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spread along a plain surface, it would lose more than half its effect, while the 
vertical angles, without interfering with the continuity of lie frieze, give height 
and strength to the whole composition The disposition of the horizontal hne of 
the lower friezes is equally effective Here again the artistic combination of horizon- 
tal with vertical lines and the play of outlme and of hght and shade, far surpass 
anythmg in Gothic art. The effects are just what the medieval architects in Europe 
were aiming at, but which they never attained so perfectly as was done in the 
Deccan * 

There are several bronze images in the shrme, but the chief icon, which 
has given so much importance to the temple, is •i.jyotirlinga^ jyoUs^ hght 
regarded as the supreme spirit It is one of the twelve hngas of its kind 
scattered in various parts of India and held in great reverence by the votaries 
of the Saivite cult 

The temples both at Anwa and Aundha in regard to their high phnths, 
the arrangement of their short pillars, and the style of their basement mould- 
ifigs, ate reminiscent of the temples m North Gujarat and Central India, 
notably the Tell-ka Mandtr at Gwalior and the Mahadeva temple at Khajuraho, 
Chhatarpur State. 

The temples in the eastern part of the Deccan are as numerous as are 
those m the south or the north, but they possess certam features which place 
them in contrast with their rivals in the latter two parts of the plateau For 
instance, the ceihngs of the central apartments of their halls are not arcular, 
they are eight-sided or sixteen-sided, the latter shapes bemg secured by 
pkcmg triangular pieces at the angles of the mam design The spires do not 
have the curvilmear form of the north noticed m the temples at Alampur, 
nor do they have the pyramidal or the bombe shape of the gopurams of the 
south They rise perpendicularly m a tapermg form m whidi the vertical 
arrangement remams promment, and there is no clustermg of decorative 
detail to conceal the origmal design or to tire the eye. The phnths are high, 
but the effect of precipitousness has been judiaously avoided by bmldmg 
platforms midway m the height of the basement, and this arrange-ingu^ has 
on the one hand given strength to the entire structure by serving as a sort of 
girdle or buttress, and on the other has provided a pradakskna on which 
the votaries could walk round the temple and enjoy the beautiful sculpture 
of the eicterior of the shrme 

The most important of these temples, hke those at Hanamkonda, or 
Palampet, or even the mcomplete one m the Warangal Fort, show a vigorous 
style of architecture m which breadth of vision and loftiness of rehgious 
ideals are amply demonstrated To illustrate this view a description of the 
Great Temple at Palampet may be given The mam bmldmg of this 
has porches towards the north, the south, and the east, but the prmcipal 
entrance faces the east, for m the same direction a haU is built on a platform 
’ * J Fergusson and Burgess, 'Oistoty of Indtm Archteeture, i, 448 
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wliich nscs 6 ft. 4 in. above the ground, and its plinth is divided into bands 
and grooves occurring alternately, the motif being taken from the rocky 
banks of a river the sides of which are worn away in a similar stjlc by the 
continuous action of the waves The platform affords a space 10 ft wide all 
round the temple, forming a sort of promenade for de\ out pilgrims whence 
they may ga/e on the long rosvs of figures which adorn the exterior of the 
building These figures arc of a heterogeneous character, comprising gods, 
goddesses, warriors, acrobats, musicians, dancing-girls, and maithum pairs in 
indecent attitudes. 

A striking peculnritj of this building is formed by the figure-brackets, 
which spring from the shoulders of the outer pillars of the temple and 
nominally support the ^uijja slabs They are mere ornaments and represent 
the intermediate st.agc between their c.arlicr analogues at S.anchi and the later 
examples at Vgay anagar 'ISt elvc of them represent dancing-girls in different 
poses, the car\ing showing considerable artistic merit both in conception 
and in execution 

'rhe walls of the sanctuary arc decorated outwardly with pilasters and 
niches, ilie 1. tier being crowned with miniature spires, copies of the mam 
spire of the temple 

To enter the temple from any of the three porches the visitor has to ascend 
sc\ tral steps, as the floor of the building is 5 ft higher than the platform on 
which It stands. T he arrangement of the interior can best be understood with 
the help of the plan (Plate XXJI). The main hall measures 41 fr each way, 
and has a square apartment enclosed by four pillars m the middle — the place 
where musicians and singers recited the sacred hymns The car\*ing of the 
pillars IS most elegant and it represents scents from the Vuranas The idyllic 
scene of Krishna surrounded by a troop of amorous girls {gopls), whom the 
mischievous god deprived of their garments w hile they were batlung in a 
tank, IS carved on a pillar of the central apartment A platform about 3 ft 
6 in high IS built round the hall and on it are eight beautifully constructed 
niches which originally must have accommodated the images of the presiding 
deities of the temple The front of the antechamber and the entrance of the 
shrine arc richly'’ cara'’cd, and the mam icon m the interior of tlic latter is a 
lingOy the emblem of cosmic energy The general architectural effect of the 
temple is grand, and shows the high ideals and consummate skill of the 
builders 

A sad defect of these temples is that they arc not provided wuth adequate 
foundations, and as they were built of large blocks of masonry sinkage has 
occurred in the majority of eases, so that cracked w'alls, broken lintels, and 
out-of-plumb walls are features wduch frequently obtrude themselves on 
one’s notice 

The temple at Palampct has an inscription dated a d 1213, which records 
the building of tlie temple by one Recherla Rudra, a general in the service 
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of the Kakadya kmg Ganapati This king built the great tank at Pakhal and 
also the magnificent temple' in the Warangal fort, some features of which 
have recently been exposed to view by the excavations carried out by the 
Archaeological Department of Hyderabad The temple was built of large 
blocks of neatly chiselled masonry, and the fondness of the Kakadya archi- 
tects for using large slabs may be judged from the floor of the central apart- 
ment of the temple, which consists of a smgle stone z ft thick measuring 
16 ft on each side Further, the floor is beautifully polished and shmes hke 
a mirror Another mterestmg feature of this temple is the four gateways 
which face the four cardmal pomts of the compass and in their design are 
renumscent of the toranas of the Great Stupa of Sanchi, one gateway, at 
least, of which was built by the masons of the Deccan * It appears that the 
tradition of buildmg gateways m this style continued m the Deccan down to 
the thirteenth century a d. 

The architecture of the Deccan, as represented by its structural temples 
bmlt from the seventh to the thirteenth centuries A D , is conventional to a 
degree, and also betrays a lack of spontaneity, but none can deny its magnifi- 
cence, nor can anyone ignore the rich imagination, patient industry, and 
skilful workmanship of the bmlders of these temples 

* According to an inscription the Southern Gate^y of the Sanchi Stupa was built by the 
sculptors of the Andhra king, Sn-Satkarm, whose reign has been dated by scholars in the first 
half of the second century b c 
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W E pass on to the liistory of Dcccancsc sculpture There exist both in 
the eastern and western parts of the territory, which was once under 
the sway of the Andhras, specimens of a wcll-dcvclopcd art dating 
back to the second century ii c. Its virility, its plastic beauty, its high intellectual 
qualiucs, and its skilful technique must have taken a couple of millenniums to 
reach that standard As evidence for this mow a few specimens from the 
sculpture of the chaityas at Kondanc, Bhnja, Bedsa, and Karle, situated in the 
western parts of the Andhra kingdom, and Amaravatl in the eastern tcrritorj, 
may be described The chaitja at Kondanc has a highly ornamented fagadc the 
design of whicli is essentially wooden in form and dcrivaUon (Plate IT a) 
The projecting balconies supported b) cursulmcar brackets and the wmdows 
filled with lattice-work, although caix'cd in stone, arc absolutely wooden in 
form, and they accord well with the real woodwork of the mam arch, frag- 
ments of which arc still //; situ. In the third row of balconies, canned along 
the springing points of the central arch, there arc panels containing danang 
figures Of these panels there arc four on each side of the arch, and tliosc on 
the left side arc comparauvely in a better state of preservation.* In the latter 
scries the first panel contains three figures, a cavalier armed with a large bow 
being in die middle, and two danang girls, one on each side of him The 
girls have poised themselves to dance xxith their gay companion, apparendv 
by turns, for in the first panel the girl on the right holds the fringe of the 
cavalier’s girdle in a loving manner while he is amorously stretching out his 
left arm to touch her chin. The body lines of both male and female figures 
show a rh}’dim suggestive of movement, wdulc the vitahty of the man and 
the happy serenity expressed by the girl make them seem almost hving 
The girl on the left has also poised herself and taken a short step with a 
view to joining her partner in die dance when her turn shall come The 
second and third panels show the cavaher engaged in danang with each of 
his two partners in succession Tlic attitudes of the dancers are pleasuig, 
displaying a mood of amorous daUiancc through the swing of the body and 
other gestures In the fourth panel the cavaher stands by himself with a 
smile on his bps, and is inchmng Ins body in a graceful gesture as if to 
acknowledge the applause which has been showered upon lum by the 
spectators for his successful performance Apart from the dramatic effect, 

> Photographs of these panels were taken at the author’s request by Mr Q M Moneer, in 
1941-42, the then Superintendent of the Archaeological Survey, Western Circle, and they ate 
studied and published for the first tune in this book 
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there is so tauch grace and beauty in the carving o£ these four panels that 
their art in its int^ectual quahties and technical skill must have needed the 
practice and cultural development of many centuries before it could reach 
such perfection of craftsmanship (Plates IV-V) 

In this cave there is an mscription in Brahmi characters of the second 
century b c , if not of an earher period The mscription records the name of 
one Balaka, the pupil of Kanha (or Kpshtm), who made the cave The record 
is carved near the head of a statue which probably represents Balaka 
(Plate XXni) The statue has been much knocked about and nothmg now 
survives except a part of the head This head is covered with an em- 
broidered scarf, which is tied near the forehead with a band of the same 
design The figure probably had long hair which was gathered above the 
head, as is shown by protuberance m its upper part. 

In the centuries precedmg the Qiristian era dancmg was a popular art, 
as mdeed it remained also afterwards, bemg encouraged and fostered by the 
rituals of the Buddhist and Brahmanic faiths The sculptor has therefore 
included dancmg pairs m the decorative schemes of the exteriors of the 
early ehaityas In the mterior Buddhist rehgious convention did not, perhaps, 
permit him to exhibit his skill m the representation of the hghter and more 
frivolous aspects of human life In the chattya at Karle also there are some 
panels contammg dance scenes The stone bemg not close grained, the 
figures are a htde rough m fimsh, but the joyous carefree attitude and the 
rhythm of movement are marvellous, and exhibit a highly developed art 
The features as well as the dress, which is, however, extremely scanty, show 
the dancers to be inhabitants of the Deccan, and the art is thus mdigenous 
(Plate XXEV a-\}) In their head-gear and ornaments the dancers show a 
certam resemblance to the people represented m the carvmgs at Sanchi and 
Bharhut, but they have no rigidity such as is generally to be noticed m the 
statuary of the latter two places, on the contrary the movement and lifehke 
effect of the dancers of Karle exhibit a much more fully developed art 
The row of columns crowned by figures of elephant-riders is another 
feature of the art of the sculptor m this cave (Plate XXV a-V) The ram- 
pant elephants with their httle twinkhng eyes and gracefully carved trunks 
exhibit the ingenuity of the artist m the choice of pose and the enhvemng of 
expression, while the riders, who are generally m pairs and have a gay and 
debonair appearance, show that accordmg to the sculptor’s ideals human 
hfe cannot be complete without the enjoyment of its pleasures 
The chattya at Karle has several mscnptions covermg a period of fifty or 
more years, durmg which the ornamentation of the cave with carving must 
have been gomg on continuously The earhest, however, mentions the name 
of some Satav^ana lungs who ruled m the centuries immediately precedmg 
the Christian era, and the sculpture of this cave is not much later in date 
than Its analogue at Kondane, described above Almost coeval with, or 
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slightly earlier in date than, the pillars of the Karle chattya are the columns 
of the veranda of the Buddhist rock-cut temple at Bedsa,’' but they are 
much larger in dimensions than their prototypes at Karle, and the figures 
of ammals and their riders carved on the alaaci are not only colossal in 
size but most spirited m artistic effect The mam shafts of the columns 
are octagonal m design, being 3 fit. 4 m in girth and 25 ft in height. They 
taper shghtly as they rise from pot-shaped bases, and are crowned by ogee 
capitals of Persepohtan type, grooved vertically. Upon the capitds are 
fluted ton enclosed m a square frame over which he four thm tiles, each 
projecting above the one below (Plate VII a) At the top, immediately 
below the entablature, are carved rampant elephants, horses, bullocks, and 
m5rthical ammals, with male and female human riders perched on them The 
second column from the left has two horses with their heads and bodies 
facmg m opposite directions On one of them a raja otyaksha is riding and 
on the other his consort The figures of horses carved m the early Buddhist 
monuments are generally crude m form, but here they are very reahstic, and 
their ghstemng eyes, up-raised ears and manes, and almost qmvermg nostrils 
and parted bps show their sprightly character and impatient nature under 
their riders, who have apparently placed their hands on the ammals’ heads 
m order to qmet them The human figures have also been carved with 
considerable reahstic effect, the pair appear as if m a love-makmg mood, the 
yaksha holding one of the tresses of fas mistress while she has thrown one 
of her arms round his back Romantic affection is shown m the coxmtenances 
of both, and the same feehng is expressed by the inchnation of their heads 
and the general disposition of their bodies (Plate m^) The sculpture 
m consideration of its large size and artistic effect may be compared 
favourably with the best m the world The chaitya cave at Bedsa also has an 
inscription which on palaeographic groimds has been assigned by epigraphists 
to the second or first century b c , but the art represented by the sculpture 
of the cave is so advanced that to attam that standard must have required 
the mtellectual and techmcal progress of hundreds of years 

In describing the sculpture of the eastern zone of the Deccan it should be 
observed that the country near the deltas of the rivers Godavari and Krishna 
was the cradle of Andhra art and culture from the earhest times, and some 
of the antiqmties of the town of Amaravati, anaent Dharamkota (16° 3 5 > 
80° 24' E ), date back to the second century b c There are other old towns, 
like Jagayyapet, Bhattiprolu, and Nagarjunakonda, all situated at short 
distances from one another, which were important centres of the Buddhis 
religion from about the third century b c to the fifth century ad As t e 

> Bedsa (Poona District) is approached by a cart track beginning at the twenty-ei^th 
of the Poona-Bombay road In 1941, immediately after his tour of investigation in Wes^ ’ 

the writer approached the Government of Bombay with a request that they should buUa a 
road to make access easy to the Buddhist monuments of this place 
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sculpture of Amaravati is the most typical of Andhra art, it will be suffiaent 
to study It in preference to that of other places m the neighbourhood. The 
stupa of Amaravati, described already {sttproy pp 724-5)* exists no longer, 
but Its sculpture, which is housed s^ely m India at the Madras Museum 
and m England at the British Museum, has been praised in unstinted 
terms by competent authorities for its beauty and workmanship Fergusson’s 
opimon that the sculptures of Amaravati mark ‘the culmmation of Indian 
art’, however, was not accepted by Vincent Smith, but he has agreed with 
Havell in stating that the marbles of Amaravati present ‘dehghtful studies of 
animal hfe, combmed with extremely beautiful conventionalized ornament’, 
and that *lhe most varied and difficult movements of the human figures are 
drawn and modelled with great freedom and skiU’ ^ Further, both Fergusson 
and Vmcent Smith have pomted out a strong Hellenistic influence m the 
development of the style, but Havell has rightly observed that except for a 
few borrowed details and motifs to be seen here and there, it is essentially 
Indian both in artistic expression and in techmque and that there is nothing 
foreign in the general style Havell did not apparently see the sculptures of 
Kondane, Bedsa, and Karle, studied above {supra, pp 744-6), otherwise in- 
stead of observing that the style of Amaravati showed ‘developments of the 
Bharhut and Sanchi school’ he would have remarked that the style was 
Deccanese in origin and evolved from the earhcr phase of Andhra art * The 
dehght of the sculptor in the mobihty of his figures, his anxiety to convey 
the idea of volume, his love of ornamentation in the execution of even 
mmor detail, and above all his joyous outlook upon hfe are characteristics 
which are to be noticed frequently m the early sculpture of the Deccan and 
which found fuller expression at Amaravati partly through the rehgious 
stones of the Buddhist faith, and partly through the zeal, devotion, and 
rich imagmation of its votaries durmg a period of 300 years — ^first cen- 
tury n c. to second century a d 

The sculptures of Amaravati for the purpose of study may be divided into 
four main classes First the ammal frieze carved on the phnth of the raihng, 
second the medalhons and arcular disks of the upright posts, third the wavy 
scrolls carved on the coping, and fourth the bas-rchefs of the stupa itself. 
The stupa according to some inscriptions was built in the second century 
n c , but It was extended, adorned, and encased with fresh bas-rchefs during 
the following four or five centuries, and the greatest decorative schemes 
were carried out durmg the period ad i jo-zjo Taking the carhest sculp- 
tures first, there are some fragments of the origmal phnth of the railing, 
which represent a frieze contaimng mjthical animals interspersed w'lth 
human figures The human figures arc shown as herdsmen, holding the ani- 
mals bi their tails or cars, and exhibiting considerable cnergj in controlling 

’ V cf Virt Art,\> jjj 

•KB Havel], IkJ in Sfu/pUirr Peir/tr£, p lot 
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them. The subject closely resembles in design the pamted frieze in cave 
IX of Ajanta,* and the carved band in cave VI at Kuda.* The latter two 
subjects belong to the first or second century b c , and the frieze of Amara- 
vati may be assigned to the same period The figure of the winged beast 
resembhng a lion seems to have been copied from an Assyrian prototype, 
and It was on the basis of such similarities in a few motifs that Vincent Smith 
and Fergusson sought to prove the influence of Western Asiatic countries 
on the art of Amaravatl Indian art at this period, however, was more highly 
developed than the art of any other country in Asia, and the assimilation of 
a few foreign motifs through the early conversions of Pahlavas and Sakas to 
Buddhism could not have vitally affected the originahty of the Indian artists 
either in spirit or tcchmquc In Plate XXVI a the herdsman in his dress, 
features, and pose is Indian through and tlirough, and winged ammals have 
been introduced either as a curiosity or to show the extraordinary abihty 
of the herdsman to keep under control even fabulous monsters The lotus 
creeper design carved in the form of a band above the central subject 
(Plate XXVI b) is again purely Indian, as regards both its intricate arrange- 
ment and Its skilful workmanship 

Lotus designs occupying the arcular or scnu-circular panels of the upright 
posts of the railing (Plate XXVII a) exhibit greater dexterity and a more 
developed and refined art, which ultimately influenced the Gupta sculpture 
of Central and Northern India and also the sculpture of the Deccan, as is to 
be seen at Ajanta (Plate XXVII b) The dehcacy and crispness of these carv- 
ings can be best appreaated with the help of a magnifying glass, for the 
naked eye may fail to perceive the subtle intricacies of their designs Besides 
the lotus motif which occupies the prominent place, there are creeper designs 
of a charming pattern in which human and animal figures arc most artistically 
arranged (Plate XXVIII a). The animals arc generally mjthical in form, 
and the human figures arc dwarfs {ganas) whose quaint poses evoke smiles 
According to the inscriptions carved on some of these posts the sculp- 
tures appear to belong to the first or the second century a d 

A large number of posts have jataka stories carved on them, the sculptures 
bemg arranged in circular panels or in rectangular or other shaped compart- 
ments, such as could be fitted in on tlie facets of the posts The carving of 
these subjects in regard to drawing and modelling, and the general arrange- 
ment of the figures, resembles so closely tlie technique of Ajanta pamtmgs 
that the arts of these places seem to be closely allied It was apparently on 
account of this resemblance that Fergusson regarded the majority of the 
sculptures of Amaravatl as belongmg to the third or the fourth century a d 


> G Yazdani, Ajanta, pt iii (text), pp 22-23 

* Fergusson and Burgess, Cat>t Temples of India, 'Phxc mi a AtNasikjtiscawedinasUgn y 
modified form on the outer -wall of cave HI, above the pillars See also Burgess, Rtport on man 
Cave Temples and their Inscriptions, 1876-79, pp 23-24 and Plate viii (9) 
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This view IS confirmed by Vmcent Smith^ and also in a general way by 
Codrington, who writes. The sculptures of Amaravati as a whole are nearer 
to those of the Gupta age than to Sanchi and Bharhut’ ^ The deaphering of 
contemporary mscriptions and a close study of the technical features of the 
sculptures in recent times, however, have now made it possible to fix their 
date with some certamty 

In Plate HI a, which is from the fragment of a post, the subject repre- 
sented is apparently the scene from the Campeja jataka in which the Bodhi- 
sattva, who was born as the Serpent Kmg, came out of the osier basket 
m which a Brahman had placed him, and surprised Kmg Uggasena of 
Benares by his performance ^ The jataka is also reproduced m a painting at 
Ajanta, m the back corridor of cave I The astomshment of the raja is shown 
by the characteristic gesture of his right hand The faces of the ladies of the 
court also suggest the same feehng The poses of the ladies m this subject 
show a strikmg resemblance to those of the wall-pamtmgs of Ajanta, and a 
comparative study of the sculptures of Amaravati and the paintings of the 
former place reveals the fact that the art of Ajanta is essentially Andhra, 
both in feehng and techmque, so that the opimon expressed by previous 
writers who call it Gupta is not justifiable, on the contrary the development 
which took place at Amaravati paved the way for the appearance of that 
phase of North Indian art which is associated with the Guptas 

In this subject the way m which the rani has stretched out her right arm 
and placed her hand on the seat shows identically the same gesture as is to 
be noticed m a wall-painting in cave I,® which was executed three centuries 
later (fifth century), ^e tradition of Andhra art continuing during the inter- 
vcmng period The features of the Brahman and his speaal style of kneehng 
may also be noticed in several subjects at Ajanta, and these similarities might 
lead one to assign a date for this sculpture not far removed from the paintings 
of Ajanta, but the hcavj’^ anklets worn by the ladies, the head-gear of the 
raja, and the striped design of the foot-rests of the raja and the rani all 
suggest an early date, and the sculpture could not mdeed have been executed 
at a later period than the second century ad* 

Another typical subject (Plate XXVIII b) is a group representmg a horse 
with a prince attended by two ladies There is also another figure who is 
holding the horse He may be the groom The prince may be Siddhartha, or 
some other royal personage, engaged in conversation with the ladies. The 
topic IS apparently a rehgious one, for the gesture made by the prince with 
his right hand is undoubted!) conventional The pose of the prince as well 

* Vincent Smith, Hsstcry cf Fm Ari, p 1 54 

* K dc B Codnneton, Anntrt It As, p 36 

* Cowell, jS'afa (Cnghsh transU ), iv, 281-90 

* G \ ardani, Aje-ts, pi sxv 5 ib,d , pi sxvn 

Ludwig Bachhofer, iicr/y 7 b.'' II, p! 109, appears to be correct in assigning tins 

tcuipture to she first half o'" the ssxond centur) a,d 
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as that of the ladies is natural, showing both case and grace, although the 
legs of the ladies may appear to be unduly slender Heavy anklets were 
in fashion during the early centuries of the Christian era and even during 
the centuries immediately preceding these, and the use of such ornamente 
would have both lengthened and attenuated the shins as the necks of Shan 
girls are lengthened and made slender by the use of heavy metal collars even 
today The marble slab on wluch the subject is carved is much abraded, 
hence the beauty of the carving cannot be appreciated properly. At the foot 
of tlus subject IS a band representing seven seated Buddhas in the Abhaja 
or Assurance attitude * The figure of the Buddha in a religious form was 
evolved by the Mathura sculptors some time about the second century a d 
They had modelled it on certain representations of the Bodhisattva of the 
Gandhara School, which apparently found their way to Mathura under the 
Kushan kings But the final stereotyped form of his features generally 
accepted was evolved by the artists of Amaravatl, and it was from the latter 
place that through the teachings of the Mahayana doctrine the conventional 
figure of the Great Being was copied in all parts of India, wherever the Buddhist 
rehgion was in vogue ^ At Amaravati the figure of the Sublime One was 
being carved from about the second centurj' a d , and in these circumstances 
the main panel of the sculpture described above, because of its spcaal features, 
cannot be the work of a later period 

The multiplication of dramatts personae resulting from the exuberance of 
the artist’s imagination is anotlier feature of the art of Amaravatl which is 
frequently to be met with in the sculptures there For example, note the 
crowding of figures in the arcular panel representing the Alms-box of the 
Buddha in the Heaven of the Thirty-three (Plate XXIX d) Each figure has 
an attractive expression and a gay, carefree pose, the majority dancmg from 
sheer joy in hfe, and those at the top, which arc female figures, have mter- 
laced Aemselves into a sort of garland The latter arrangement as a decorative 
motif was often copied in later sculpture at Ajanta and elsewhere ^ 

The artist’s love of ornamentation can be best understood from the 
numerous representations of the sttipa itself (Plate XXIX h\ or from the 
many designs of the coping-stones of the raihng in which plump ganas 
(dwarfs) and grown-up youths {^yakshas') are carrying the heavy garland 
(Plate XXX a-h') In tlie former subject no inch of space is left without carv- 
ing, and myth and nature and rehgion and art are mterwoven m an mtri- 
cate pattern The figures are, however, mobile, and each plays its role in a 
significant manner in the general scheme 

The other subject representing a garland has a vast amoimt of decorative 

* In this attitude the right hand is raised with the elbow bent and the palm exposed, and the 

left hand placed in the lap , . 

* Dr Ludwig Bachhofer has discussed this subject in a very able manner, and students may ica 

his dissertation in vol i (pp 1 10-14) of his boofc. Early Indian SadpUtn 

» G Yazdani, Ajanta, pt iv, pi brtviu b 
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work, the garland itself, which is in the form of a roll, has an embroidered 
or chased surface, the designs bemg of the floral kmd which is to be noticed 
on the scarfs of chiefs m the early sculpture of the Deccan ^ The artist has 
further decorated the garland with small panels, both circular and square m 
design, filled with alto-rehevo sculptures Between the loops are carved 
rehgious subjects representing the adoration of the Great Being by votaries, 
who are generally in pairs The Master in these panels is not represented m 
human form, but his presence has been mdicated by such symbols as the 
sacred tree or the stupa The workmanship is so neat that the entire pattern 
looks hke the goldsmith’s or the ivory-carver’s work It may also be borne in 
mind that both the goldsmith’s and the ivory-carver’s crafts were highly de- 
veloped at that time, and the adepts m these crafts may also have practised 
stone-carvmg with equal success 

In comparing the sculpture of the western zone of the Deccan, namely 
that of Bedsa, Kondane, and Karle, with that of Amaravati, one notices a 
marked progress, both m the intellectual and the technical quahties of the 
art The scidpture of Amaravati is more eloquent in telhng the story and 
more sigmficant in expressing the mner feehngs than its earher prototype of 
the western zone The movement suggested in the sculpture exhibits softer 
grace and a more subde rhythm, while the human bodies show a greater 
charm of suppleness The crowding of figures and attenuation of hmbs arc 
obvious defects of the sculpture of Amaravati, apparently due to the rich imagi- 
nation and unrestramed fancy of the artist, but these blemishes were in course 
of time gradually removed from Indian sculpture, as will be noticed below 
in the study of the specimens of later periods, fifth to twelfth centuries A d 

In passing from Amaravati to Ajanta and Ellora, a remarkable change 
both m outlook and fechng may be perceived, due evidently to the change 
of chmatc and geographical environment The hot, moist atmosphere of the 
deltas of the Godavari and the Krishna, though it seems to have encouraged 
a lush fertility of imagination, enervated the artist’s general vitahty and 
produced a morbidity of thought At Ajanta and Ellora, amidst tlic rolhng 
plateaux and the high chffs, the vision was at once widened and the intellect 
gained strength The colossal statues of die Buddha inside the shrmes and 
the lofty facades of the various chatija-acvu's, convey a sublimity of spirit and 
grandeur of ideals vluch arc not to be met with at Amaravati, however 
charming and beautiful the sculptures of the latter place may be 

To illustrate the obsen’auons made above it will be appropriate to describe 
a few t)-pical sculptures of Ajanta Taking those of colossal size first, the 
Buddha in the shnne of cave I may be studied here (Plate XXX) The 
Great Being is represented in the teaching attitude, the dharmacakta mtdrd 
He IS seated on a throne with the legs crossed and the soles of the feet 

‘ Cf Plaic X\ni, in \^hich the deco-amc work of the head gear of a chief represented in i 
sculpture at Kondinc is sho»<n 
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exposed. He is clad in a robe of transparent material, but the lower margin 
of the garment is mdicated by a line a little above the ankle The hair is 
curled in the conventional style and at the top of the head is a knob, the 
ushnisha Belund the head is a painted disk representing the halo, and'two 
fat cherubs are bringing offerings of flowers from heaven Bchmd the throne 
on either side of the Buddha is a princely attendant wearmg a high crown 
On the front of the throne the Wheel of Law is carved in the middle and 
there are also figures of stags, one on each side of the Wheel The figures of 
some votaries may also be noticed behind the stags The votaries are shown 
in different poses, some are squatting, some kneeling, and some sitting with 
their legs doubled, one touching the ground and another raised up The 
subject carved on the throne evidently represents the sermon of the Buddha 
in the deer-park at Sarnath 

The figure of the Buddha is almost three times the size of an ordinary 
human being,* and although the body is carved in a conventional style the 
expression of the face is mar\’ellous, showing internal calm and sublimity 
of feehng The spiritual effect of the image is considerably enhanced by the 
golden hght of the lamps, which originally would have been kept hghted 
day' and night The hght of the lamps also shows a smile on the hps of the 
Great Being indicating his benign nature 
The door of the shrine may appear to be over-elaboratcly car\’^cd, but the 
workmanship is exquisite and the entire design gives a superb setting to the 
splendour of the rehgious subject carv^ed inside the shrmc 
Another colossal sculpture of Ajanta worthy of mention in this brief 
survey is the death scene of the Buddlia canned in cave XXVI He is repre- 
sented as lying on a couch with his eyes closed and his head resting on a 
pillow The right hand of the Master is under his cheek, and the fingers, 
notwithstanding the gigantic size of the figure — 25 ft 4 in in length — bive 
been carved with a most rcahstic effect, which is also to be noticed in the 
creases of the sleeve of the robe and tliose of the pillow The Master’s fece 
shows calm and peace as if he is fast asleep * The design of the feet of the 
couch has not changed much durmg the fourteen or fifteen hundred years 
which have elapsed since the subject was carved, and bedsteads with feet of 
this shape may still be seen in the towns of India Another interesting piece 
of fiirmture is the stand for the water-flagon, which has three legs By the 
side of the bed there are about twenty figures of monks and nuns mourning 

* The following measurements may be of mtercst to students 
Height of the throne above the floor 3 ft 
Height of the Buddha (seated), above the throne 10 ft 3 in 
Breadth of the image, chest and arms, front 6 ft 8 in 
Breadth of the image, from knee to knee, abot c the throne 8 ft. 10 in 
2 Hsuan Tsang, writing about a d 640, has observed regardmg a similar sculpture at Ku^m^ 

‘In a great chapel is the representation of the mn'dm of the Tathagatha His face is turned to 
north and has the appearance of one slumbering ’ 
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the loss of the Master, their feces bearing distmct expressions of grief Above 
the bed, h«ghpr on the rock-vrall, are representations of Indra, and other 
gods of the heaven of the Thirty-three, and also of cherubs and heavenly 
musiaans who are shown as if descending from the sky to welcome the 
Great Bemg on his return to heaven There is a feehng of joy in the latter 
part of the scene m contrast to that of the grief shown by the figures neat the 
bedstead The general effect of the sculpture is, however, more of ‘pathos’ 
than of ‘ethos’, and it is the former aspect of the sculpture which appeals 
most to the eye and to the mmd (Plate XXXl^ 

Among the sculptures of Ajanta there is a large number of representations 
of kings, but two of them are of outstandmg merit from an artistic 
point of view In a panel carved at the extreme end of the left wall of cave 
XIX IS a subject representmg a Naga king and Nagini seated on a throne 
(Plate XXXII) * Another Nagini is shown as an attendant, standmg by 
the side of the throne with a fly-whisk m her right hand The stone bemg 
soft and porous, the sculpture has deteriorated considerably, but the pose of 
the two Naginis and the expression on the faces of all three figures be- 
token such internal calm that the subject is ranked for its spiritual efiFect 
amongst the best sculptures of Buddhist art * 

The other subject (Plate XXXIII) represents two Naga kings carved as 
dvSrapSlas, one on each side of the door of cave XXIII ® The figures ate not 
very large, but it is the modellmg of their heads which exhibits the consum- 
mate skill of the artist The features are refined and the expression of the face 
suggests both digmty and internal peace The spiritual aspect of Buddhist 
sculpture may also be noticed in the figures of the Master carved on the 
rock-wall, on cither side of the doorway of cave XIX (Plate XXXIV) But 
the most attractive feature of this cave is its decorative work, which shows 
an infimtc varietjf of design, embracing mj^thical subjects, geometrical 
patterns, floral devices, and figures of birds and animals, the latter through 
the fancy of the sculptor havmg been carved into quamt shapes and bedecked 
with unusual ornaments, particularly the representations of the makaras and 
the geese The rich imagination and perfect skill of the sculptor have caused 
the fagadc of this cave (XIX) to be considered one of the most magmficent 
examples of Buddlust art 

The figures of animals carved at Ajanta show a close study of their habits 
as \\ ell as complete abihty to represent them with reabstic effect, whenever 
the artist’s fenc\ was not prepossessed by rchgious convention or mythical 
lore The elephant is show n m a variet) of poses characteristic of the animal, 

n B litsU fj lrJ:en An, pi xxi\ , A K Coomansvam}, Vina/arra, pi licxii, 

Pereutson and Burcess, Cat Ttr-phs cf IrJte, pi xx\ix, Yazdani, Ajerta, pt n, pi Ixn J^> 

* U ina\ be of imcrcst to note that \n the Vakatal a Rcncalog) a I ing named Bhavanagn is 
ircntioncd as the maternal pnndfather of Rudnscni 1 (r to 33J-360) This Bhatanlea his 
been ideniiPcd with the King Bhaa iniga o*" the Naga dynasty of Pidm « atl in the Gii ahor State 
^ la'dsni, AfO'te, pr i\, pi Ivxvjiic 
» t“-i 
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but sculptures of other animals also arc cqualFy hfclikc, proving the keen ob- 
servation of the artist. For example, in the hall of cave I above the capital of 
a pillar is a panel representing four deer with a common head (Plate XXXV a). 
It may be considered to be a mere freak to combine four bodies with one 
common head, but what is really admirable is that the pose of the animal m 
each representation is absolutely lifelike. In the lower two representations, 
the one on the left shows the animal sittmg on the ground and looking m 
front witli his head raised, as if he has scented danger, that on the 
right also shows the alertness of the animal, because he has curved his 
neck and is loolcing backward in the direction from which he fears the coming 
of the enemy In tlie upper two representations, that on the left agam shows 
the ammal in a state of alarm, he has lowered his neck and stretched out his 
muzzle in front, and is loolung sharply as if to watch the approach of his 
enemy and to determine in which direction to run away. The fourth figure, 
on tlie left, shows the deer in a characteristic attitude, he has turned his neck 
and head backwards in order to scratch his muzzle with the hoof of his foot 
The bodies of tlie deer in all four figures have been carved in a reahstic style 
with due regard to the three dimensions 
In passing from Ajanta to Ellora, one may notice a striking change m the 
rehgious aspect of the sculpture; although at the latter place all the three 
great rehgions of early India, the Buddlust, the Brahmamc, and the Jama, 
ate represented, yet the Brahmamc faith predominates over the other two 
The early Buddhist caves of Ellora do not possess any sculpture of outstand- 
ing merit Vi^vakarma, the Do Thai, and the Tin Thai, which were hewn m 
the seventh to eighth centuries A d , of course contain representations of the 
Buddha and other deities of that rehgion, quite impressive in regard to their 
size, rehgious expression, and decorative features But somehow they lack 
that spiritual dignity and artistic grace which is to be noted at A)anta and 
other early centres of Buddhist art The Brahmamc sculpture of Ellora on 
tlie other hand has tremendous force and boundless energy, features showmg 
the gods to be superhuman rather than human beings, which characteristic 
IS also emphasized by the multiphcation of their heads and arms Agam, 
since in the seventh and eighth centuries a d $aivism was the popular 
rehgion in the Deccan, the teaclung of this faith, which regards God as a 
‘Destroyer’, led the imagination of the artist to assoaate with the god the 
most horrid aspects of hfe which could be conceived To eluadate this view 
further it will be best to describe m some detail some of the typical sculptures 
of Ellora. We begin with the Da^avatara, which was origmally a Buddhist 
shrme and was later converted into a Brahmamc temple and adorned with 
both Saivite and Vaishnavite bas-reliefs In the upper hall of this temple, the 
first sculpture on the north side, near the door, represents the Bhairava It is 
carved with great boldness and power, and the figure, which is gigantic m 
size, lunges forward with threatening feroaty The god holds up his elephant 
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hide, with the necklace of skulls {mmdamala) falling below his loins, found 
him a cobra is knotted, his open mouth shows his large teeth, while with his 
trUiila he has transfixed one victim who, writhing on its prongs, seems to 
supphcate pity from the pitiless He holds another by the heels with one of 
his left hands, raismg the damrti as if to rattle it in joy while he catches the 
blood with which to quench his demoniac thirst To add to the elements of 
horror Kali, gaunt and grim, stretches her skeleton length below, with 
huge mouth, bushy hair, and sunken eyeballs, having a crooked knife in her 
right hand, and stretching out the other with a bowl, as if eager to share in 
the gore of the victim Behind her head is an owl or vampire, a fit witness 
of the scene On the right, m front of ibe skeleton, is Parvati, and higher up, 
near the foot of the victim Rdtnasura, is a face putting out its tongue The 
group IS a picture of the devihsh, the very armlets of Bhairava are ogre 
faces The subject was a favourite one, for it is carved m several cave-temples 
at EUora, the ghastly aspect of the scene being accentuated by varymg detail 
For example, the ugly teeth and protruded eyeballs of Bhairava in cave 
XXIX (Plate XXXV b) mdicate an attitude of fury and devihsh joy, which 
mood of the god has frightened his consort Parvati, who to calm her dis- 
concerted mind and palpitating heart has placed her hand on her bosom The 
sculpture in its force and dramatic effect is indeed marvellous, but at the 
same time its aggressive rehgious character cannot be overlooked This 
aggressiveness is also to be noticed m the Vaishnavite sculpture of the period 
seventh to eighth centuries A d , although after a couple of centuries (tenth 
century onwards) through the teachings of the latter cult the statuary of the 
Deccan acquired much grace and beauty In the DaSavatara, as well as m 
the Kailasa, Vaishnavite sculpture has the same relentless feehng and demomac 
effect as the Saivite statuary, and we find such subjects as Vishnu taking the 
giant stride and thrusting lus rival Ball down to hell, or m his incarnation as 
Nrisimha tearing out the entrails of his enemy, or as Varaha, the boar- 
incarnation, trampbng on a snake demon and rescumg Prithvi, the Earth, 
from destruction Both Coomaraswamy and Havcll have reproduced the 
Da^avatara sculpture in which Vishnu as man-hon subdues Hiranya-Kasipu, 
the king of Asuras, who according to the myth had obtained from Brahma 
a kind of immortahty. Inflated witli pride he attempted to occupy the position 
of Vishnu, and tormented his son Prahlada who refused to worship his 
father in place of the god The sculpture represents Vishnu, the man-lion, 
eight-armed, attacking his opponent Hiranya, who is inchned on one side 
as if admitting liis defeat The lower part of the sculpture is broken but the 
devilish growl of Nnsimha and die helpless subdued mood of Hiranja are 
abundantlj clear and make the subject a tjpical example of the Brahmanic 
art of this period, the eighth century A D * 

K Coomaraswamj, xliii, 

k dc D Codtsngtoa, a, pi 5011 
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But even amidst the Brahmanic sculptures of Ellora of the eighth centv 
A.D. one may notice here and there some subjects reminiscent of the si 
grace, joyous expression, nimble movement, and elegant poses of the Bi 
dhist statuary of the fifth century Among such sculptures the pairs of flyi 
figures carved on the upper walls of the Kailasa, and the representation o: 
river-goddess at the upper end of the court, towards the left, in the RSai 
vara, cave XXI, arc of outstanding merit The pairs of flying figures wj 
their refined features, happy scremty, and appearance of movement have allt 
charm and grace of the Buddhist apsarasas^ and the tradition of the sculpto: 
art in carving such figures seems to have continued even after the decline 
tlie Buddhist faith, for figures in an equally cffccUvc style are to be notic 
on the walls of the Vaishnava temple at Aihole (Plate XXXVI /i), which 
almost contemporary with the Kailasa at Ellora, and also on the exteriors 
the shrines at Alampur,* which arc of a much later date, eleventh or twelf 
century a.d (Plate XIX />) The sculpture of the river-goddess in tl 
RameSvara, cave XXI, at Ellora, is almost classical in artistic effect both 
regard to its technique and its higher intellectual quahties (Plate XXXVI 1 
The goddess stands on a lotus flower resting on die back of an alhgatc 
whose mu7?lc and the lower part of whose body have been transformed ini 
decorative motifs by the artist’s love of ornamental vagaries The pose of d 
figure IS dchghtful, the outhne curving in such a way as to suggest combine 
grace and vitabty The left band of the divinity rests on the head of a dwa 
whose face beats an expression of devout adoration, an emotion furthi 
indicated by the set of his folded hands. There are also cherubs, who ai 
descending from heaven with presents to the goddess One of these, howeve 
has been partly effaced by the weathering of the rock There is unfortunate] 
a crack across the face of the goddess, but her graceful features and spiritui 
expression can still be admired To the right proper of the goddess is 
female attendant holding a fly-whisk Through the wcathermg of the roc 
this figure also has suffered much damage and the faaal features hav 
been completely obliterated The grace of the pose and the plastic beaut 
of the hmbs, however, attract the eye 

The above sculpture, belongmg apparently to the eighth century A p 
r emin ds one of the Buddhist sculptures in the vihara cave (No 7) at Aurac 
gabad In these there has been an attempt to express vitahty by depictinj 
large breasts and stout hmbs (Plate XXXVII d) The face of the Ramesvar 
goddess has a fitting appearance of calm seremty, but the sculptor ha 
indicated more human emotion in the carving of the rest of the figure 
notably m the pose of the right foot The dwarf in the Aurangabad subjec 
has a comical expression, as though he is feehng the weight of the heavy aw 
of the goddess who, to mamtain her balance, has placed her elbow on his hea 
The crossed legs, Ae crooked stick, and the exposed teeth of the dwarf adc 

* Supra, p 739 
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to the grotesque effect of the subject This sculpture may belong to the end 
of the sixth or be ginnin g of the seventh century A D , when Buddhist art 
was gradually losmg its intellectual quahties, but in this subject the bold 
conceptions of the artist are amply exhibited, as is also his flair for the quamt 
and bizarre 

To return to the Brahmamc sculpture, it may be observed that, due to 
the doctrmes of Saktism and the influence of the Puramc hterature connected 
with this teaching, the aggressive character of ^aivite sculpture gradually 
softened down with the passmg of time after the eighth century a d , and 
in the tenth century A d we see Siva dancmg, not as a fiercely aggressive 
. figure but in sheer joy of hvmg, and often accompanied by musicians and 
his gentle consort Parvati. Teaching based on the worship of the active 
producmg prmaple, as mculcated by Saktism, led the artist to introduce 
into rehgious sculpture a variety of subjects some of which may be con- 
sidered to be obscene, such as the moithuna pairs, but for command of grace 
in moulding outlmes and for charm of decorative features Indian sculpture 
of this class undoubtedly reached its high-water mark durmg the tenth to 
thirteenth centuries a d 

But before describmg Brahmamc sculpture of the above style it will be 
correct chronologically to pomt out the sahent features of the Jama sculpture 
of the Deccan The Jama faith existed here from very early times, but flourished 
espeaally durmg the period of the nmth to eleventh centuries A D , when 
important centres of the cult were estabhshed at Ellora, at Patancheru, 
mncteen miles to the north-west of the present city of Hyderabad, at Kulpak, 
the KoUipaka of the inscriptions, forty-five miles north-east of Hyderabad, 
and at Kopbal m the Ravchur District of the Hyderabad State All these 
sites are ancient, and at Kopbal some mscriptions have been discovered 
which show that the latter town had acquired fame as a tirfha of the Jama 
rehgion in the mnth century A d Some scholars have found evidence for 
asserting that Kopbal (Kopana) was noted as a Jama sanctuarj' in the seventh 
century A d * At Ellora the temples of this faith, bemg rock-hewn, arc intact, 
except for a few which owing to the weathermg of the rock have deteriorated 
somewhat At other places, however, great havoc was wrought through the 
nvalrj of contemporary faiths and there is cpigraphic evidence to prove that 
some Jama shrines were burnt and razed to the ground Such acts of vandal- 
ism seem to have been perpetrated at Patancheru, Kulpak, and Kopbal, 
where the Archaeological Department has dug out from the ground, and also 
collected from the surface, a large number of Jama images 

As regards the general character of the Jama sculpture of the Deccan it 
miv be obsen ed that it shows competent v orkmanship and also convejs to 
some extent a feeling of rehgious screnit) , but it suffers by comparison with 

‘ The Kannada Inscriptions of Kopbal, HjJens’>sJ AnhstiH eal Str et, Monoetanb No is. 
P s. n i 
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Buddhist statuary, or with Brahmanic images, because it possesses neither 
the majestic digmty of the former, nor the vigour and zeal of the latter The 
art seems to be schematic, representations being classed according to certain 
religious prmciples and showing no creative effort on the part of the artist 
To illustrate this view two images may be described (Plates XXXVII b- 
XXXVIII a), one of them is now exhibited in Salar Jung’s palace at 
Sururnagar in the suburbs of Hyderabad, and the other is displayed in the 
Sculpture Gallery of tlie Hyderabad Museum The former was found at 
Kopbal and represents Par^vanatha standing under a mystical canopy com- 
prising seven cobra-hoods joined to the body of a single dragon whose coils 
arc spread behind the god and whose tail touches the ground Above this 
canopy there is another, probably of metal, divided into several tiers and 
finally crowned with a pointed fimal 

On one side of the figure of the god, near his feet, is the representation of 
z.jaksha and on the corresponding side the figure of zyakshml, both bemg 
much smaller in size than the main figure * There arc miniature representa- 
tions of the twenty-three Tirthankaras of the Jama faith seated m small 
mehes, which are arranged in a scroll adorning the margm of the slab on 
which the image of Par^vanatha is carved There is also a Kanarese inscrip- 
tion at the foot of the slab mentiomng the name of the votary, Bopanna, at 
whose instance die image of the god was carved.* 

The figure shows good modeUing widi regard to the treatment of the head 
and the hmbs, while the face bears an expression of internal calm derived 
from moral austerity such as is inculcated by the Jama rehgion The sculpture 
IS of hornblende of the same variety as that used for the pillars and fiiezes of 
the Deccan temples of the eighth to thirteenth centuries It is jet black and 
beautifully pohshed 

The oAer sculpture, exhibited m the Hyderabad Museum, is also of 
hornblende, and the god is shown seated m the dhjam fnudra^ the attitude of 
contemplation The modeUmg of this figure also shows techmeal skill of a 
high order Although the god is carved m a meditative mood, his neck and 
head are held firmly upright and convey by this pose an impression of 
spiritual digmty In Jama sculpture the figures of gods do not generally 
possess any decorative features, but this artist’s leanmg towards ornamenta- 
tion may be noticed m the treatment of the hair, which has been shown as if 
dressed with a fine brush The small chakras carved on the soles of the feet 
also show the same tendency 

In purely decorative designs, such as floral and jewellery patterns, or 
conventional motifs based on mythical or real animal figures, or miniature 
scriptural subjects, the skill of die Jama sculptor is m no way inferior to 
that of the Buddhist or the Brahmamc artist It perhaps even surpasses that 

* Each of these two figures has a mga hood above it m the form of a small canopy 

* For this inscription see Monograph 12, Hyderabad Arthatologtcal Senes, p ii 
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of his rivals of die latter two faiths in richness of design and exuberance of 
comphcated ornamental detail But this lavishness of Jama art is often out 
of proportion m relation to the general scheme of a subject as a whole, and 
thus betrays a lack of balanced judgement and refined taste 

In commg to the Brahmamc sculpture of the tenth to thirteenth centuries 
we appear to have passed beyond Ae times of acute controversy, smce the 
artist does not seem to have been possessed durmg this period by any such 
feehngs of acrimony towards a rival feith as might arouse his passions and 
cause him to dwell on violent and aggressive themes Nor does his impulse 
seem to be oppressed and fettered by any traditional devices and rules which 
imght make his creation feeble or lifeless His love of the beautiful is further 
developed, but beauty to him is not restricted withm the narrow limits of 
symmetry of limbs or elegance of features He notices it m the vigour and 
movement of the fullness of life, and his heart expands and his unagmation 
IS stured by visions and expenences emanating from a wider outlook upon 
art and a broader conception of beauty 

To enable the student to grasp the full artistic import of the sculpture of 
the Deccan of this period — ^tenth to thirteenth centuries — ^seven typical 
subjects ate described below, four of which are from the well-known temple 
near the Ramappa Lake in the Warangal District, one from a Vaishnavite 
temple at Pedampet m the Kanmnagar District, and two from the PafichJS- 
vara temple, near the embankment of the Pangul tank at Nalgonda As the 
number of temples adorned with sculpture of a high artistic quahty is un- 
hmited in the Deccan, it appears that carving as a folk-art must have made 
tremendous progress during this period Almost every village, whether in 
the Maratha zone or in the Telingana or Kamatak areas, possesses a temple 
decorated with sculpture of exceptional beauty and elegance 

Of the four sculptures from the Ramappa temple three represent danang- 
girls They arc carved on blocks used architecturally as struts for the support 
of caves {chhajjas) The faces of these dancers do not possess such refined 
features as might appeal to tliose who appreaate Greek ideals of art, nor do 
the figures exhibit any fine symmetry of hmbs, but the suggestion of move- 
ment and pulsating hfe convc) ed by the gestures of fingers and the poses of 
the bodies appeals to the artistic sense, more particularly because the sculptor 
has managed to give a wonderful impression of youth and rhythm The 
outline of the body seems to move m curves, indicating in each pose, or 
danemg-step, an emotional grace and a mood of exultation seldom to be 
met with m Indian sculpture of the earUcr periods This temple, according 
to a contemporary record, was built m a t» 1205 , and what art is now trying 
to express m the West was perhaps expressed m India 800 years before 
(Phtes XXXVIII /.-XXXIX a-h) 

The idea of the exuberance of \outh combmed with unfettered emotion 
IS further illustrated in tlic next two sculptures (Plate XLa-b), one from 
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,the Ramappa temple and the other from the shrme at Pedampet The 
former represents the nude study of a woman (ndgifii) mtoxicated with the 
fervour of youth Impetuous jote-de-vivre is conveyed in the treatment of 
the legs, which are gracefully extended at full length, or m that of the arms 
which are lifted hghtly to bring mto prominence the charm of a youthful 
bosom. There is a delightful swaymg in the hne of the body between the 
chest and the hips which enhances the emotional effect of the sculpture The 
artist, to give further mythical sigmficance to the sculpture, has placed a 
serpent m her hands and one or more round her neck, arms, and body, as if 
she had clasped them with ecstatic frenzy in her mood of exultant joy The 
serpent held by her dehcate fingers has a large hood to be seen to the left 
of her right hand 

The other sculpture, which is from Pedampet, possesses some very striking 
characteristics, notably the extraordinary plumpness of the hips, which 
feature is further exaggerated by the sharp curve of the body hne near the 
waist The waist is thin, as is usual m Indian sculpture, but in this subject 
this characteristic has been accentuated by the over-development of bosom 
and abdomen The arms have been thrown up and the hands gracefully 
joined above the head But in carving the arms the artist has again exaggerated 
their girth in contrast to the elbows, which look comparatively thm but 
more shapely This exaggeration of certain parts of the body, as if to suggest 
an exuberance of life, or swirl of emotion, combined with the bold sweep of 
the hne of the body may perhaps be held to confirm the view of certain 
critics of modern Western art that the influence of Indian sculpture is un- 
mistakable in the symbohe and impressiomstic aspects of the latter 

The next two sculptures (Plate XL a-h\ which are from the Panchisvara 
temple at Pangul, represent Siva and Ganesa respectively, Siva has a victim 
trampled under his feet, but the swmg of his figure, the htheness of his 
many arms, and the sensitive appearance of his fingers and toes have given 
the entire subject an aspect of hght-hearted enjoyment, and the idea of 
anger or ruthless revenge felt in the sculptures of Ellora of the late seventh 
or eighth century is not to be perceived here The same carefree attitude is 
evident m the next sculpture, in which Ganesa is shown riding on a rat The 
bizarre nature of the scheme has issued m a most grotesque creation The 
workmanship of both sculptures is neat, and the artist’s love of ornamenta- 
tion may be appreaated from a study of the mmor details of Ae sculptures 
Grace of poise, suppleness of limbs, sense of movement, and elegance of 
mmute ornamentation are the salient features of the sculptures of this period 
— tenth to thirteenth centuries a d They also suggest an idea of well-being 
and fehaty, not the solemn spiritual joy of the Buddhist, but a more human 
feehng resulting from overflowing vitahty or from the emotions of sex 

attraction , 

In concluding this review of the sculpture of the Deccan it may be on- 
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served that the fine bronze figures which are to be seen everjrsvhere in the 
temples of South India are rarely to be found in the Deccan, but this scarcity 
does not necessarily prove that Ae sculptor of the Deccan did not use bronze 
at all as a medium for the successful ^hibition of his talent In A d a 
small bronze image was accidentally discovered durmg excavations of the 
foundations of a house in Warangal The image is only 6 ^ mches in height, 
but the modelling of the head and the expression of the face show both 
techmcal skill and intellectual quahties of a high order, and the figure seems 
to belong to the period ninth to tenth centuries A D , for it has neither the 
harshness of the early Brahmamc sculpture nor the soft grace of the later 
statuary of the same faith The face shows an inner determination and calm 
based on an austere rehgious disapline The expression has some resem- 
blance to the calm of some of the Jama images of EUora, but this bronze 
statuette belongs to the Brahmamc faith, and perhaps represents Lakshmi 
in the form of a lamp-bearer (Plate XLEL a) The lamp is missmg, but the 
manner in which the hands are stretched out shows that they originally held 
somethmg ^ 

’ The jRiage is desenbed in greater detad in the Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, June 
1934>PP 11-12, pi xiu Sec also the >dwi«a/iZrJior/ of the Archaeological Department of Hyderabad, 
1933-4, P 13. pi » 
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PAINTING 

I T IS difficult to state preasely when painting as an art began in the Deccan, 
but the specimens of wall pamting which exist on the left wall of the 
f/w;^w-cave X at Ajanta show a fairly wcU-dcvcloped craftsmanship This 
chattya, according to two contemporary Brahml inscriptions, was cut in the 
rock about the end of the second century b c ‘ The paintmgs on the left wall 
of cave IX, which is also a chattya, arc similar in style to those of cave X and 
may be at the most fifty to a hundred years later than their prototypes in the 
latter cave. They represent aborigmal people with long hair, which is tied 
with ribbons in the form of crests of serpents’ hoods on the crowns of their 
heads They have scanty clothing but elaborate jewellery, the latter compris- 
ing large ear-rings and metal necklaces of various designs The features of 
the women and of some of the men resemble those of the Marathas of the 
present day, with oval faces, short noses, fairly thick bps, and medium 
stature These paintings apparently represent contemporary people, a hybrid 
race, i e a mixture of the aboriginal Dravidians (or the pre-Dravidians) and 
the Scythians, who seem to have entered the Deccan m ihe early centuries of 
the first millennium b c , if not earher Men wear narrow loin-cloths to cover 
their bodies, women have a similar garment for the lower part of the body, 
but they also wear a brassi6re ((^o/;) and have a scarf {prhm) to cover the 
head in the present Indian style 

The colours used in the paintings of caves IX and X are red ochre, yellow 
ochre, terre-verte, lamp black, and white of hme, which have been used pure 
or mixed to produce the desired effect in the scheme For the lower hp and 
the corners of the eye the artist has used a kind of bright vermihon, ap- 
parently made from red ochre The drawing is firm and accurate and shows 
due regard to the three dimensions But there are no light or dark colour 
washes to accentuate any particular detail, or to show the body in the round, 
such as one notices in the wall-pamtmgs of caves I and II, which belong to 
a later period, the fifth century A d The grouping shows a balanced judge- 
ment, and there is both hfe and movement in the figures drawn. 

Let us describe the scene painted on the left wall of cave X first there 
are some soldiers armed with spears, maces, bows and arrows, swords, and 
sickle-hke samitars They are clad in short-sleeved shirts or jackets, and 
one of tbpm has an elaborate head-gear which is in the form of a turban at 

* Prof Luders is very definite in his opinion and he states that the painted inscription on the 
left ■wall belongs to the middle of the second century b c , while the inscription carved on the 
fa9ade is still earher Ajanta^ iii, i, and appendix, pp 86-87. 
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liie top ■with flaps for the protection of the ears, and also a band -which 
passes belo-w the chin, and is apparently meant to keep the helmet firmly 
fixed to the head The soldiers belong to the bodyguard of a raja who with 
a group of ladies is seen immediately m front of them The raja is shown m 
front of a tree which is bedecked with flags The tree evidently represents 
the Bodhi-tree under which the Buddha received his ‘enlightenment’ In 
early Buddhist sculpture and pamtmg the Buddha is not represented in 
human form, for accordmg to the Hinayana doctrme it was considered 
sacrilege so to present him The raja has come to fulfil some vow connected 
with the boy who is standmg close to the tree He is reating a prayer and all 
the ladies of the party are taking part in the ritual The head of one lady is 
decorated with three peacock’s feathers (Plate XLII b) 

On the other side of the tree, towards the right, is a large party of musicians 
and dancers, comprismg fifteen artistes, all of whom are female Women are 
reported to have jomed the Buddhist sangharamas as nuns durmg Gautama’s 
lifetime, or shortly afterwards, but the presence of a well-developed 
orchestra, such as is shown in this pamtmg, in the second century b'c , 
indicates that the organization of female dancers and musicians attached to 
religious shrmes existed m the Deccan earher than the advent of the Buddlust 
faith Two of the party m this pamtmg are blowing trumpets and the rest 
arc clapping or dancing Clapping is stiU used m India and m other Oriental 
countries to mark time, or to produce the high pitch effect m music. Among 
the dancers the one nearest the sacred tree has raised and curved her arm m a 
pecuhar style as if to give the body a whirl hke the eddying motion of water, 
or the writhing of a serpent The poses and steps of the other two dancers 
arc typically Indian and may be noticed m the dancing of the present day 
(PlatcXLnifl) 

The drawing of this subject shows a well-developed art, both in concep- 
tion and execution, and it must have taken many centuries to reach that 
stage There is a dose resemblance m the representation of the human 
figures, m regard to their dress, ornaments, and ethnical features, between this 
painting and the sculptures at Kondane and Karle, which are contemporary 
with It and belong to the second centuty b c , or about that date * 

On the right wall of cave X is pamted tlic Shad-Danta Jataka, or the story 
of the Six-Tuskcd Elephant, with an inscription which palacographically 
cannot be earlier than the third century a r> If the inscription is connected 
\\ ith the painting, it appears that the latter is some four centuries later than 
Its prototype on the right wall of this cave, w'hich has already been described 
The people represented in this painting are also non-Ar}ans, hke those of 
the former, but the artist’s delight m the sceme beauty, or Ins dose study of 
animal hfc, or his skill m expressing feehngs of pathos with a religious 

’ The dancini; figures caned at Katie and Kondinc have already been described in the section 
on seulp'unr, pp 744-5 
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effect, or his love of ornamentation in minor detail, are qualities which show 
that the art of painting had made much progress, both intellectually and 
technically, during the period of 400 years which intervened bct\vccn the 
paintings of the left and the right walls. 

The artist has painted all the incidents mentioned in the Shad-Danta 
Jataka, but he has changed their order. He begins with the wild life of 
elephants in an impenetrable forest with marshy soil infested by crocodiles 
and pythons (Plate XLIII /;), and terminates with palace scenes, crowded with 
human figures and a royal procession to a place of worship comprising a 
stupa and a vihdra (Plate XLIV). In the middle he has delineated the bath of 
the royal elephant in the lotus-lake, and his favourite resort under a colossal 
banyan tree (Plate XLV). This arrangement has a certain significance from 
the point of view of the artist, who for an impressive demonstration of his 
skill has kept the scenes relating to animal life and to the beauty of natural 
scenery almost separate from those depicting human feelings, wherein 
the gloom of sorrow and suffering is illumined by the light of faith and 
devotion 

Among die scenes of animal life in a forest the artist has painted with 
great effect a fight between an alligator and an elephant, the elephant having 
thrown his rival on its back and placed one of his forelegs on its belly, and 
being in the act of CNcrting further pressure with his trunk in order to crush 
the alligator Close by a huge p)thon has caught one of the legs of an 
elephant, who seems to be in great agonj and has raised his trunk as if to 
shriek and call to his companions of the herd for help A dchghtful scene is 
the bath of a herd of elephants in a lotus-lake, where they arc shown raising 
and cur\'ing their trunks in a variety of characteristic styles as they revel in 
the comforting luxurj of the water. 

For dramatic effect the most impressive is die court-scene wherem the 
rani faints at the sight of the tusks, for the Shad-Danta elephant in a previous 
mcarnation had been her beloved husband and in a fit of revenge she had 
sent hunters to bring the tusks of the elephant, since according to her fancy he 
was more devoted to lus odicr wife than to herself The raja of Benares, who 
IS her husband in the present incarnation, is seated next to her, and is sup- 
porting her by placing one of his hands belund her back and holding her right 
shoulder with die other A maid in attendance is fanmng her, another has 
brought water to pour on her head, or to sprinkle on her face, a third nearest 
to the rani is offering her a drink, and a fourth at the right side of the scene 
has placed her hand on her mouth in characteristic Indian style to subdue her 
feelings of grief The maid holdmg the umbrella is lool^g towards the 
tusks, which have struck the entire court with consternation A woman who 
is squatting on the floor is massaging the soles of the rani’s feet in order to 
revive her Apart from the general effect of pathos which pervades die entire 
scene, die grouping of the figures, die graceful poses, the beautiful coiffures 
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and ornaments of the ladies, and the scanty but artistic dress of the various 
persons m the picture all illustrate the hvely imagination arid refiried taste 
of the pamter, as well as his highly developed technical skill arid his power of 
portraymg a subject m aoy mann er he may desire accordmg to the dictates 
of his fancy 

. The subject on the right wall of cave X marks an important stage in the 
history of the pamting of the Deccan, because this form of the art, as regards 
both the representation of racial types m human figures, and the techmque 
and material of the pamting itself, is essentially mdigenous and is not 
dominated by any alien influences, even from as near as Northern India 
About the close of the third century A d the Andhras, the then rulers of the 
country, were overthrown and succeeded by the Vakatakas, who hailed from 
the territory north of the Deccan and had matrimomal relations with the 
Guptas Durmg their admimstration of some two hundred years Buddhism 
flourished in the Deccan, but m dogma as well as ritual it was much influenced 
by the co-existing Brahmamc faith throughout this period 

The prevalence of the Mahayana doctrme m the Deccan from the begin- 
mng of the fourth century a d (it was evolved nearly a century earher in 
North India) was largely due to this impact of the rehgious behefs and 
culture of the north on those obtammg to the south of the Narmada up to 
the end of the third century a.d As a result of this blending of cultures and 
religious ideals the art of pamtmg made rapid progress mtellcctually, 
although Its technique remained mdigenous, for there was apparently 
no school of painting in Aryan India from whose practice it could have 
benefited 

On the wall and pillars of cave X at Ajanta there are some paintings 
which on the ground of palacographic evidence or tcchmcal development 
may be assigned to the fourth century ad, such as the Syama Jataka 
delineated to the left of the Shad-Danta Jataka on the right wall, or some 
representations of the Buddha on the pillars of the side aisles But to be 
absolutely sure of this date it would be best to compare it witli some of the 
tjqncal paintings of caves I, II, XVI, and XVH, which all belong to the fifth 
ccntur^' A D , because there are both pamted and rock-cut inscriptions m 
these caves in v hich occur the names of some Vakataka kings who ruled 
during the last quartet of the fifth centut)' a d * 

With regard to the time-sequence of these four caves it may be observed 
that in the matter of technique caves I and XVI appear to be almost con- 
tcmporar\, cave XVII immediately following them, and cave II coming last 
m the group In cave I the stones of the ‘renunciation’ of the Buddha pre- 
dominate, m cave XVI the stories of his birth and childhood and some 

JaliR IS ,mi(iS 62). 561T .‘Ca^c Tcmplesof Western India,’ f , iBSa, pp eoff.and tl e 
ArfL.et' pc-t Sun^ cf ]i"tilerr IrJts, j\ (18S5), 1:4 ff 
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legends connected with the monastic life arc delineated, whilst cave XVII 
contains mainly the stones of the Buddha’s previous incarnations in different 
forms, as a generous prince or a benevolent animal — elephant, monkey, deer, 
goose, fish, or serpent Cave II contains some stones of the Buddha as Prince 
Siddhiirtha, and also some talcs of his previous incarnations as the sagacious 
Brahman, Vidhurapandita, or the hermit KsantivadI 

The ideals of art represented in the paintings of the above-mentioned four 
eaves arc characten/ed hj a divine majestj and serenity on the one hand, and 
by human emotion and feelings of affection on the other In the subject 
‘Mother and Child before the Buddha’ one receives an impression of the 
sublimity of the Great Being from his colossal si 7 C as veil as from his calm 
and dignified expression, but the motive which has brought him to beg at his 
own door is intcnsch human, and this human feeling, in a more In clj manner, 
IS comc)cd to us by the lo\c-Iighi in the c\cs ofS^a^odhara, his wife, and 
b) the astonished looks of Rnhuta, his son (Plate XLVI) The figure of 
the Buddha must originally has c measured some lo ft , while that of his 
wife IS somewhere near 5 ft , the difference in si/c denoting that the former is 
superhuman, whilst the latter is but a mere human being. There is not a 
large variety of colours in the painting, but the few which have been used 
show refined taste The Buddha is dressed in an orange robe, his own com- 
plexion being brown with a golden effect The hair, which is shown curled 
convcntjonall} , is jet black Tlic background is of a dark colour, originallj 
being dark green, or dark red, but its darkness m.akcs a happy contrast with 
the orange colour of the robe and the golden brown of the face The figure, 
ow'ing to the dark background, appears almost in rehef This dullness of the 
background, how ever, has been reheved b) flow ers of bright colours which 
arc being showered from hc.avcn over the head of the Master A cherub 
supports a canopy over his head The Buddha himself holds a begging-bowl 
in his right liand, w Inch he has stretched out tow ards Yasodhara She has 
pushed the cliild lovingly in front of her to be blessed by tlic Great Being, 
and herself seems to be overpow^ered b) feehngs of reverence as she contem- 
plates the exalted position of her beloved husband The p.aintmg admirably 
represents spiritual greatness combined wnth human emotion such as is 
expressed in the following words of tlie legend ‘O Siddhartha, that mght 
Rahula was born, you renounced the kingdom and wrent silently away Now 
you have a more glorious kingdom instead ’ 

In the portraits of the Mother and Quid there is actually very little colour, 
but the line work is so perfect and the ornaments are so tastefully adjusted 
that the result is a masterly speamen of the delineation of feminme grace 
imbued with tender feelings of love 

In cave I, the subject pamted m the back corridor to the left of the ante- 
chamber again represents the Buddha as Prmce Siddhartha,' but m this case 

* He IS also idenofied with the Bodhisama Padmapinl, because in Buddhist temples, on either 
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the scheme is more subtle and varied than m the pamtmg of cave XVII 
described above, both in regard to its mtellectual and to its artistic qualities 
(Plate XLVn) The prince is shown here on the eve of his ‘renunaation’; 
he IS determmed but still m the midst of his royal attendants and is also 
accompamed by his wife, whose portrait here suggests the grace of a mother 
rather than that of a young girl-wife 

The figure of Prmce Siddhartha does not possess the perfect anatomical 
symmetry of a Greek Apollo, yet it has a physical beauty aU its own, shown 
in the broad chest, the well-developed shoulders and arms, and the hand- 
somely set neck and head The chief attraction of the figure is, however, its 
rehgious expression, which has made it perhaps umque among speamens of 
contemporary art m India and abroad The half-closed meditative eyes, with 
the eyebrows slightly stretched upwards m the broad forehead, and the hps 
closed as if in a divine silence, mdicate a majestic indifference to the 
charms of worldly hfe on the one hand and a spiritual tranqmllity on the 
other The high fights on the forehead, nose, and cbm heighten the effect of 
seremty The dress of the prince is scanty, but the garment covering the 
lower part of his body is of a rich material, probably of silk, with check 
patterns worked out m different colours His prmcely digmty is asserted by 
the rich crown set with jewels, the necklet of pearls, the large ear-rings, the 
wristlets and arm-bands, and above all by a rope of pearls m which the strmgs 
have been tastefully intertwined and whicli is hung round the shoulders and 
the waist The long black hair, which is spread in locks behmd the shoulders, 
by the contrast of colour has made the head stand out in relief, and to produce 
a similar effect the artist has placed dark green dots, close to one another, 
behind the golden crown, so that a sort of perspective is obtained Further, 
to delineate the body in the round the painter has darkened the outfine of 
the drawing, and has also used washes of a deeper colour along the outfine 
in contrast to the colour used for the main part of the body 

The features of the prmce are Arj'an, refined and elegant, but the lady who 
stands close to him and is probably his wife Ya^odhara has a swarthy com- 
plexion The idea of tlie painter m making this difference m the complexions 
of Siddhartha and YaSodhara was apparently that Buddhism in its teaching 
made no distinction of colour and that the fair complexion was therefore as 
attractive as the dark one Variety of racial types is further indicated in the 
figures of the guard and the maid in attendance, the former apparently 
being an Abyssinian and tlic latter a Persian The maid seems to be a lady of 
distinction, for she is clad in a long, fuU-slccvcd coat of blue silk or velvet, 
and has a crown on her head The guard is also dressed in a long coat witli 
tight sleeves, and has an ornamental band round Ins head, above which his 

Mde o'" ihe emtance to the shnne. the figures of the Bodhisatttas Padmapani md Vijnplnl irc 
pcswralK carved or patnted The Bodhtsattva in this cave holds a lotus flois er (padr-a) in his right 
hand 
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curly hair is visible. The nose and hps of the guard arc thick. Ya^odhata 
herself is shown wearing a tight bodice {fjwli) of a transparent, gossamcr-like 
material, and it may be interesting to note that while the royal personages, 
male and female, arc so scantily dressed with regard to the upper parts of their 
bodies, the guards or maids in attendance arc generally fully clothed. This 
economy in the draping of the royal personages is amply compensated by 
the profusion of the jewellery worn by them, which, however, shows good 
taste in regard to design, whilst the wealth of the wearers is suggested by the 
size and quaUty of the gems. 

The figure of the prince bears marks of both worldly state and rehgious 
distinction, and his expression of calm tranquillity is that of one unaffected 
by joy or sorrow, but the faces of Ya^odhara and of the Persian maid and the 
Abyssinian guard clearly reflect their depression, Yalodhara being grieved 
by the idea of approaching separation from her beloved husband, and the 
maid and the guard at the thought of losing their royal master through his 
renouncement of the world The artist has, however, planned to mitigate the 
general impression of sadness bv showing the denizens of forest and hills in 
a happy mood, resulting from their delight that the prince has taken the 
right step in relinquishing secular honours and riches and has not been 
deceived by their attractions Monkeys arc frolicking about on the ledges of 
conventional hills, a pair of peafowls, which arc to be seen a little higher, 
have raised their heads towards the sky and their open beaks suggest that 
they arc cry'ing out in joy; even a tiger has come out of his den to jom the 
group of exultant beasts and birds Kwnaras, whose bodies are half human 
being and half bird, and who arc mythologically the musiaans of heaven, 
are playing on harps and other musical instruments to express their rejoicing 
A happy human pair have chosen a secluded corner for sippmg wine and for 
amorous dalliance The religious theme of the subject has combmed all these 
different elements so judiaously that each has a sigmficance in the entire 
scheme and none appears to be superfluous The artist has also shown a 
highly refined taste in the choice of colours : the red of the conventional 
hills contrasts well with the green of the various trees, plants, and bushes 
growing on them, and the splashes of blue and the gleam of pearls brighten 
the darker tints of the human faces and forms The painting m both its 
artistic and rehgious significance has perhaps the same importance in the 
lustor)’' of art as the paintings of Michelangelo on the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel in Rome, or the Last Supper of Leonardo da Vina at Milan, although 
the latter frescoes were executed some 900 years after their prototype at 
Ajanta 

The artists of Ajanta have painted woman in a variety of dehghtful poses, 
but her moral dignity is always maintamed She appears as a princess, a 
maidservant, a peasant, a nun, or even a dancmg-girl, but in none of these 
roles has the painter made her mean or pitiful, on the contrary he has always 
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presented her as worthy of being admired and adored As Indian ladies are 
m the habit of sitting on the ground, some of the poses may appear somewhat 
tmusual to a European connoisseur who is not famihar with ways of life in 
India For example, the pose of the lady delineated on the left wall of the 
front corridor in cave I may strike a European as rather uncomfortable, the 
legs bemg bent m an extraordinary manner (Plate XLVIII a) ” The balance 
exhibited m the drawmg of the head and the other parts of the body is, how- 
ever, so perfect that it displays not only the suppleness of her limbs but also 
a happy grace of mind and manner, particularly evident in the digmty of the 
way in which she regards the male figure (the Bodhisattva) seated by her. 

Another dehghtful representation of woman in cave I is the subject, 
styled the Black Prmcess, pamted in the back corridor, to the right of the 
ante-chamber (Plate XLVIII b).^ The contour of the body is here most grace- 
ful and the features are highly refined, whilst the delmeation of the eyes is 
extremely realistic, the hazel-brown of the irises and the faint touches of 
red m the corners giving a most life-like effect The treatment of the hair at 
the temples and the nape of the neck shows not only rich imagination but 
also marvellous brushwork The jewellery further eshibits exqmsite taste, 
the pearl tiara with a fine sapphire ornament in the middle being espeaaUy 
pleasing. For grace of poise, elegance of decorative features, and restful 
expression there are few pamtmgs in the contemporary art of the world 
wluch can be regarded as on an equal footmg with this masterpiece of the 
art of Ajanta m the fifth century a d 

Artists durmg this period not only possessed consummate skill in de- 
lineating both human and animal figures in a vivid style, but their decorative 
gemus in adorning ceihngs, pedestals of columns, and door- and window- 
frames created patterns and motifs of kaleidoscopic variety, each exhibiting 
extraordinarj' powers of conception and a highly developed tcchmquc The 
panel in the ceiling of cave I (Plate XLIX a) representing two freakish 
animals sporting with one another,^ or the parrot m the ceiling of tlie same 
cave perched on a lotus-stalk, or the arbaf shown flying m the ccihng of 
cave II (Plate XLIX b), or the panel of fabulous animals in the hall of cave 
XVII (Plate L«), or the dehghtful pairs of merry-makers on the door-frame 
of the latter cave (Plate L i),as well as hundreds of other subjects smular to 
these, show the vcrsatihtj' of the artist’s mind, his love of beauty, and his 
jo)ous outlook upon life, 

A sensitive feeling for whimsical motifs is a distinguishing feature of the 
art of Ajanta in the fifth century a d., and this tendency has often given a 
new complexion to otherwise more sombre rehgious stories For instance, 
in the ViSvantara Jataka, painted on the left wall of cave XVII, the ugly 
features of the avanaous Brahman, Jujaka, his goat-hke beard, broken 
teeth, bald head, and cringing attitude at once evoke a smile (Plate LI a) 

» I. pi s f * Ibid . pi rcun » Ibjd , pi xxxix b 
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and make one forget the inner cruel nature of this Brahman as shown in the 
story by his inhuman treatment of the young children of ViSvantara, who had 
given them to him as an act of chanty.* Similarly, the grotesque features of 
the monsters of Mara’s army, who Satan-Iike wanted to turn the Buddha 
aside from the attainment of enlightenment, change the serious rehgious 
effect of the scene and add to it an incongruously comic element For 
example, who will not be diverted by the red monster with a large head and 
small body, who is glaring fiercely and opemng his mouth with his httle 
fingers as if to frighten the Buddha? A white owl is perched on the head of 
this monster in India the owl is considered to be the harbinger of ill fortune 
Some critics have complained of the lack of perspective m the pamtings 
of Ajanta This may be true to a certam extent of the earher frescoes, but in 
the fifth century a.d the painter understood how to convey the idea of 
depth or distance m his work In the Abhisheka scene, pamted m the back 
corridor of cave I, the drawing of the pillared hall shows that the artist was 
by then famihar with perspective since he has admirably conveyed the idea 
of distance in the drawing of the pillars Similarly, on the right wall of 
cave XVI, in tlie birtli-scene of the Buddha, wherein Maya is shown lying 
on a couch in a arcular pavihon, the drawmg of the pavihon is perfect 
(Plate LI b\ and it is apparent that one who did not possess a sense of 
perspective could not have drawn a arcular object so accurately But it is 
not for such petty distinctions that the art of Ajanta of the fifth century a d 
IS to be admired The skill of the painter should on the other hand be appre- 
aated in the charmmg sweeps of the brush hne, comprising subtle curves and 
undulations , in the lovely contrasts of colours, whether bright or dark, all 
suggesting a refined taste, in the large variety of poses showing the keen 
observation of the artist and his delight in the manifold phases of life, in 
the vivid expressions of the human figures, and m the exqmsite decorative 
work, such as is to be seen in the lovely coiffures of the ladies, or the beauti- 
ful designs of their jewellery and dress, or in the fascmating representations 
of flowers, birds, and ammals, real or mythological The grouping of figures 
may appear bewildering to one unacquainted with Indian life, but each figure 
or design has its own significance in the telhng of the story, and if any one of 
the m were omitted the story would lose its zest 

In the sixth century a d the Vakatakas were succeeded by the Chalukyas 
as rulers of the Deccan The Chalukyas professed the Brahmamc feith, but 
in the beginnmg they were not only tolerant to the votaries of the Buddhist 
rehgion but emulated them in the styles of thar rock-hewn architecture and 
painting The temples carved by them m the hvmg rock at their ^pitai 
Vatapi, modern Badami, exist to this day, and although they contam 
and Vaishnavite sculpture, yet thar architectural style is in imitation oftba 
of a Buddhist v/bara, and one of these cave-temples, cave No 3 , bears traces 

* For the full story sec Jdfa^a (English Translation), vi 246-305, Cambridge edition 
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of painting which are analogous in style to those of Ajanta (Plate LIE a) 
But a strict observer cannot help remarking that the paintings of Badami, 
though not much later in date than those of caves I and XVII of Ajanta, 
show a distinct falling off in the standard, the elegance of the features, the 
vividness of expression, and the freshness of the colours have all appreciably 
deteriorated, and artistic fancy and creative effort are replaced by insipid 
conventionahty and souUness imitation The sixth-century pamtings of 
Ajanta itself, as shown on the pillars, ceihngs, and friezes of caves IX and X, 
comprise floral designs of a stereotyped pattern, or the representations of 
the Buddha in the teaching attitude, seated on a throne and attended by two 
dauri-hczxcxs, one on each side The latter figures convey religious digmty 
to a rpttaifi extent, yet by frequent repetition they become monotonous, and 
further, such themes betray a lack of freedom and narrowness of vision in 
artistic effort The apparent reason why the artists abandoned the wider field 
of tbzjdfakas which allowed full opportumty for the display of their powerful 
imaginations and superior technical skill, was that the ruling class and their 
offiaals professed a different religion and had therefore no interest in themes 
which reflected the glory of Buddhism, while such subjects as gods or kings 
seated on richly bedecked thrones and accompamed by prmcely attendants 
suited the idea of the majesty and grandeur of their own faith Representa- 
tions of this class ate found m great abundance both in Buddhist and Hmdu 
art from the latter part of the sixth century A d onwards, and notable 
imitations of them may be seen in the murals of Padmanabhapuram in 
Travancore State, which belong to the eighteenth century or even later 
In cave XXVI, which is supposed to be one of the latest caves at Ajanta, 
there arc inscriptions which palaeographically cannot be assigned to a later 
period than the sixth century a d , and it appears that for pohtical reasons the 
monasteries and the temples of Ajanta lost their rehgious importance about 
this period although Buddhism survived at Ellora for another centurj', 1 e. 
down to the close of the seventh century a d , or even somewhat later In 
the ccibngs of the Buddhist temples and monasteries of Ellora there arc 
traces of painting, but the designs are of a set type, representing floral and 
creeper patterns, geometric devices, includmg the key-pattern in several 
forms, jewellery designs, and wood-work motifs, all of which can be seen m 
their original forms on the ceihngs of the earher temples at Ajanta. The 
colours at Ellora are dull and insipid, perhaps owmg to deterioration caused 
bj weather conditions, since the caves of Ellora arc more exposed to the sun 
and the rains of the monsoon than arc those of their rivals at Ajanta 
In the ceiling of the porch of the great Brahmamc temple, KaiLlsa, there 
arc come lavers of painting \i hich ma) be contemporaneous with the original 
cutting of the temple, about the middle of the aghth centurj^ a d , or a httlc 
later In one of them a Brahmamc dcit> is represented in the act of adoration 
(Plate LII b) He is riding on a sardula, a m)thical monster uith the head, 
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mane and paws of a Uon, and the horns of a bull or a buffalo. The head of 
this god bears a striking resemblance, both in conception and treatment, to 
the heads of the Bodhisattvas in the earhcr pamtmgs at A)anta, but the 
other figures of this painting have been shown in such ugly attitudes that 
the beauty of feature and the religious expression conveyed in the delmeation 
of the heads have lost their effect owing to the uncouthness of the poses The 
treatment of the hmbs further exhibits a disproportionate attenuation; and 
the conventional forms of clouds, though copied from Ajanta, add in this 
subject to the general crudeness of the scheme The colours also do not show 
a refined taste and the deterioration of the artistic sense is felt m everj^ feature 
of tile painting. 

In a arcular band on the ceihng of the above-mentioned porch, another 
design may be noticed in which Yama and his consort arc shown riding on a 
buffalo There arc two attendants in front of the buffalo, and some other 
figures behind the ammal The treatment of the hair, particularly the coiffures 
of the women, is in the Ajanta style, but the angular curves of the elbows and 
knees and the ghastly stare of the eyes show that the artist has lost his skill 
in giving proper shape to the hmbs and appropriate expression to the faces 
As the paintings of Kailasa have been found m several layers, one above the 
other, It appears that the paintings of the temple were executed at different 
periods, and the picture representing Yama should doubtless because of its 
debased style be assigned to the mnth or tenth century a.d 

In the porch of the Kailasa are some more paintings executed on the 
architraves below the ceihng Their date can be feed with greater certainty, 
for they contain inscriptions mentioning the Paramaras of Malwa, who 
wielded much authority during the twcl^ century a d * The pamtmgs of 
the architraves represent battic-scencs which both in spirit and techmque 
appear to be aUicd to the North Indian (Rajput) paintings, and their con- 
nexion with Ajanta seems to be somewhat remote ^late LDI a) The draw- 
ing of the elephant in these subjects suggests rapid movement, but thefigures 
of the horses have become ratlier conventional owing to the artist’s freakish 
fancy in pamting them all in a rearing attitude 

At Ellora the ceihngs of the Indra Sabha group of Jama temples are also 
adorned with pamtmg, and the representations of the apsarasas as shown 
thetpin are more akm to their prototypes at Ajanta than to their parallels in 
the Brahmamc cave at Kailasa described above. Owing to the heat of fires 
kmdled for domestic as well as rehgious purposes, and the blackerung effect 
of smoke, the origmal colours of these pamtmgs have suffered much, but m 
places where they are m a comparatively better state of preservation me 
colours show the fondness of the artist for the use of vermihon (PlatelHI^) 

* For a dcsctipuon of these pamtmgs see the author’s paper. The Fresco FeanUngs 
(p 9), before the XVUth Intcmaaonal Oriental Congress, held at Oxford, 1918, also 
^mtal Report of the Archaeological Department of Hyderabad, 1933-4. pi > 
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The figures of the apsarasas with dark brown or swartiiy complexions floatmg 
in the midst of the scarlet clouds of the evenmg appear with considerable 
perspective effect, and the grace of their limbs and the charm of their jewellery 
and dress, however scanty, are also admirably represented Jama artists were 
good copyists, and as the spirit of their rehgion has much m common with 
that of the Buddhist faith, the figures of the apsarasas in the ceihngs of the 
Indra Sabha suggest almost the same beauty of pose, grace of movement, 
and love of decorative detail as one notices m the figures of the apsarasas 
pamted m the monasteries of Ajanta The art of Ellora is, however, purely 
imitative and does not show any creative power In the chapter on sculpture 
It has already been stated that the Jama group of Ellora caves was hewn 
durmg the nmth century A d * and Ae pamtmg of the ceilmgs of the Indra 
Sabha appears to belong to the same period 

In concluding this brief survey of the pamtmg of the Deccan it should be 
observed that the art of the country m the best period of its history is 
essentially Buddhist, both m spirit and m its outlook upon life It must have 
originated, as has been stated above (p 765 ), many centuries earher than the 
advent of the Buddhist missionaries,® but the humane teachmg of this faith 
and the doctrme of unity binding the different aspects of nature mto a 
common orgamsm, mculcated m the sacred Buddlust hterature, mspired 
the artist with visions embraemg every phenomenon of the physical and 
the spiritual worlds The majestic elephant, the beautiful swan, or the care- 
free deer with their mmble movements, the mischievous monkey, or even 
the venomous serpent, ate all ahke, as members of the family of hfe, capable 
of showmg forth the divine quahties of sympathy and mercy In the artist’s 
themes they are represented with ail their natural characteristics, proving a 
close study of their insuncts and physical features The rajas and ranis play the 
rchgious role, but are pictured with all the desires and inchnations, and in all 
the adventures, of their normal life, including hunting expeditions, love epi- 
sodes, the hfe of exiles in the forest, battle-scenes, and the gay hfe of the court 

The domestic hfe of the ordinary people is also fully represented, and the 
arust has shown the same zest in dehneaung their bamboo huts and earthen 
utensils as he has in depicting the gorgeous pavihons of royalty with all 
their piraphcrnaha The beauty of trees and natural scenery made a spcaal 
appeal to his imagination, because the Buddha had attained enlightenment 
sitting under a banjan tree, while several other stately trees arc associated 
vith him in his previous incarnations, or in his next hfe as Maitrcia The 
painter Ins therefore dehneated them in a variety of styles, in their spring 
grandeur, and also in autumnal bcautv u'lth red and pale brown leaves 

’ StT's, p 757 

In the Raichur District, since a d 1914, three A^okan edicts ha\e been discoscred, one -t 
Majf i and the rcn'ainnc tuo at Kopbil, both places bcinp situated in the ancient qoJd area of the 
Dcccan For further mfomation rcpirding these edicts sec Monoj!"ap''$ Nos l and to of tl e 
Htirr.'hri . Ir Ajr Stntt 
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Human emotion is the salient feature of the art of Ajanta, but the religious 
element has given it on the whole a solemn tone and there is no ait of 
wantonness in the entire panorama of Ajanta paintings. There are lovelj 
women daintily arrayed and shown in delightful poses but the environment 
IS instinct with the tears of things, and the dread solemnities of life arc ever 
felt as present in the background The subtle pattern of life has been executed 
w'lth sympathy and love, with all its dark shades of pain and sorrow', anguish 
and disappointment, and its bright colours of joy and ecstasy, glorj and 
success, controlled by a divine hw, but responsive to the longings and needs 
of man through the power of religious faith and devotion. 

The standards of beautv of the human bodv do not of course coincide 
with those of I'uropc in the classical period, but the drawing of the Ajanta 
figures IS not le^s cfiectiv e than that of their European prototjpes in regard to 
feminine grace of form and charm of pose, or masculine vigour and strength, 
activit} and effort. In vividness of expression gcncrall}, and in religious 
feeling in particular, the paintings of Ajanta far eveel their contemporaneous 
nv als in Europe Such technical details as 'cast shadow s’ arc rarclj to be seen 
at Ajanta, but in the coiling of cave II the cherubs, plump, rosj ganas^iLt the 
four corners, have their necl s below the chin painted m vermilion of a dark 
shade w Inch contrasts vv iih the fair complexion of their faces to give rounded 
effect * 

The high level of intellectual and technical development in the art of 
painting attained near the end of the fifth centurj began to lose its excellence 
about the middle of the sixth centurj x d , w hen Ajanta gav c place to Vatapi, 
with a new d) nastv professing a different faith At Ellora in the work of 
another dynastv, the R.lshtrakutas, an after-glow of the art of Ajanta may be 
seen, but It had lost its splendour and was soon to fide An aftermath is 
also to be noticed in the ceilings of the Indra S.abhl and Jagannatha Sabha 
at Ellora, and that was perhaps its last phase in the Dccain 

‘The glories of this art shone forth in far distant lands, m the rugged mountains 
of Afghanistan, in the loncl) deserts of Central Asia, in the age-w orn cultural climes 
of China and in the sea-girt lands of Ccvlon, Java and Japan, but in the Deccai^ 
the prov incc of its ovv n birth, its light grew dim bj the eighth centut}* ad,* and 
we see the last flickering of it in the frescoes of Aurangabad and Ellora 


* See Ajarta, ii, pi . d j inttai 

» The sxall paintings of B’igh in the Gwnlior State and of Sittanna\.isal m the vutiuKorai 

State show the influence of the art of Ajanta in Malw a and Southern India The painting ° j the 
being earlier (fifth or sixth ccnhirj ad), exhibit the art in a more aigorous form than do 
murals of Sittannav.lsal, which haac been assigned b\ experts to the scaenth centutj a d 
> G Yardani, Indian Art of tkt Buddhist Ptnod, Oxford Uniacrsitj Press, 1937, p i4 
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The potter’s craft, like that of the goldsmith, seems to have been intimately con- 
nected with the art of sculpture in anacnt times Potter and sculptor apparently 
had common rehgious ideis, and often executed identical or similar forms and 
artistic motifs through different mediums, the sculptor’s being stone or metal or 
wood, and the potter’s clay, which was baked and finally fimshcd with slips in 
different shades 

In the excavauons carried out at anaent religious sites in the Deccan terracotta 
figurines have been found in great abundance, notably at Kondapur, a village some 
forty-three miles west-north-west of Hyderabad It was apparently one of the thirty 
walled towns to which Phny has referred m his work, because coins and other rehcs 
showing a well-developed culture have been discovered there in very large num- 
bers The number of terracotta figurines alone amounts to several hundred These 
statuettes represent Bodhisattvas, yakshas, yakshtms, and other rehgious or semi- 
rehgious beings (Plate LIV a-d) Animals ate also represented, and they include 
the bull, the horse, and the ram among tame ammals, and the lion among wild 
ones (Plate LV a-c) The figure of a parrot has also been found Among other 
articles discovered are pieces of pottery with ornamental designs They are very 
slender m manufacture with artistic shapes and fine pohsh Some pieces on esamm- 
ation show that they were made of kaolin, while others are of fine reddish days 
The ware was coated with shps of varying thickness, the colours of the shps 
bemg creain or hght pink. The designs worked out on the ware ate very pleasmg, 
besides ornamental motifs, there are several religious symbols, one of them bemg 
a half-opened lotus shown at the left hand in the third row on Plate LVI. 
Another represents the sacred wheel, to be seen in the fourth row, second from 
the right, and another the fully opened lotus blossom which occurs so frequently 
on the sculpture of Amatavad, with which the antiquities of Kondapur seem to 
be contemporary 

The figurines representing deities or rehgious personages are made of kaohn, 
and show fine modelhng and dehghtful hnes As the features of these deities are 
non-Aryan, with thick short noses, thick bps, and round or oval faces, the potter 
had apparently people of his own stock m mmd when he moulded the figures of 
the gods The hair and head-gear are more conventional than reahstic In Plate LIV a 
the hair of the figure representing a Bodhisattva is shown in traditional stiff coils, 
a fashion which had become an essential feature of the hair of the Buddha in 
Northern India from about the second century A d , and which reached the 
Deccan in that period or perhaps a century later The other head in the sam f 
Plate (LIV6), representing another Bodhisattva or a yaksha, has a very elaborate 
head-gear, but the sahent feature of this statuette is the look of innocence and 
serenity so admirably expressed by the face In Plate LIV c~d two different person- 
ages are represented whose head-gear is of different types, the expressions of their 
faces speak of inward seremty One of them has a smile on his hps Another 
figure has his hair dressed straight down to his ears and neck and finally curled 
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up in a roll This style of dressing the hair is more prominent in the f^o hcid^ 
reproduced in the lovrer half of Plate LVII The broad, prominent noses as 'rcII h 
the style of dressing the hair arc remimsccnt in these two figures of the rcprcsciii 
tions of dandified fools and drunkards sometimes found in European art, as mtbr 
illuminated margins of medieval manuscripts, the stone cara'ings of gircojlcs r 
cathedrals and churches, or the later didactic paintings of Hogarth. There is esc*', 
a possibility that the craftsmen of the Deccan copied such features from con 
temporary Roman classical models, because at Kondapur scscral baked cli\ om 
ments on which the figures of Roman corns arc impressed have been found, and 
there is hterarj* evidence also to prove tliat a large trade vis earned on between 
the Deccan and hicditcrrancan countries through the anaent port of Barsy an 
(modern Bhatoch) on the western coast of India ‘ 

The head of a Bodhisattva in Plate LVII a is modelled like manj other Dcccnnc^: 
sculptures of the fifth century ad, but the thick nose of Dravidian t)pc shows it 
to be of earlier origin, some time in the third The repose and internal calm of this 
figure arc marvellous The bulky jaX/Z/a (Plate LVIII a-b) represented with eh 
borate head-gear may be Kuvera, who was a popular god among the Buddhists 
during the early centuries of the Christian era The style of the orn'imcntation of 
the head-gear resembles to some extent that of the decoration of the head-dresses 
of Saka or Parthian donors of cave-temples in Western India, whose statues nut 
be seen at Kondane and other Buddhist religious sites (Plate XXIII).® 

The terracottas representing animal figures show neat workmanship and a 
definite trend towards rcahsm. The head of the ram (Plate LV b) is a good example 
of the latter tendency, although the rolls of wool around the animal’s neck lass 
made the presentation somewhat conventional The mane of the lion (PJitc LVa) 
has somewhat the same stereotyped effect The figure of the lion in gencnl i 
rather dumpy, as arc also the representations of the horse and the bull. The short, 
thick horns of the bull, its muzzle, and neck ornaments resemble very close!) tho’c 
of the bulls (nanJis) of the Saivitc temples of Tclingana of the tenth to thirteenth 
centuries, and it appears that the traditions regarding the above features cstabluhrd 
by the potters of the early centuries of the Christian era V'crc followed by t!'" 
sculptors of the Deccan for over a millcnmum afterwards 
At Kondapur terracotta figurines of a primitive type have also been found, tl 
represent Haritl and the mother goddess. Earth (Plate LVIII the latter hasir 
been found in verj' large numbers Their workmanship is somewhat crude, ai 
they arc made of red earth, being solid in form in contrast to the laolin fii;urirr‘ 
described abo\ c, w'hich arc hollow and were made in moulds 

In the excavations which have been earned out by the Archaeological Drpi't 
ment of Hyderabad at Paithan and Mask! a considerable number of tcrraoi* i 
figurines has been discoaered, but they do not exhibit that fine craftsman' 
which IS to be noticed in the Kondapur statuettes The elaborate st)lc of dfc'i' ^ 
and decorating the hair, as show n in these terracottas at Mas! T and Paithan, eh * ^ 
resembles the stale of some of the early sculptures of the Buddhist i v, r-ff, n < ■» 
that of the head-dress of the figure carved at Bha).'! 


* Plm>, X 1, 84 Sfabo reports that 120 ships sailed fro-n Mjo* horrtios fur JaJ 1. 1 
w-as prc.'cct in Epip' (25 n c ) 

- See also J Burgess, ’Budd.'t Ca\c Temple^’, yl-f ir/ , 1PS3, p 9 
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The poorness of material, the insignificant size, and the frail nature of the terra- 
cottas ate obvious defects because of which they can hardly be considered as 
defimtely works of art, but none can deny the skill of the craftsmen in givmg the 
figurines such vivid expressions, or in shaping them with such realistic effect 


APPENDIX B 

THE ART OF DANCING AS REPRESENTED IN THE 
SCULPTURE AND PAINTING OF THE DECCAN 

References have already been made to certam dancing scenes in the sections of this 
chapter on Sculpture and Painting * Similar references may also have been made by 
other contributors to this volume who deal with the cultural and hterary activities 
of the Deccan in the early period The object of the present note is to famiharize 
the student with certain phases of dancmg as it was actually practised, and as it is 
shown in the sculpture or pamtmg of the Deccan The history of Indian dancmg 
based on hterature or tradition is, however, not to be found in this essay, and the 
student must look for it in standard books on the subject * 

The sculptures of the fAw/ya-caves at Kondane and l^rle belong to roughly the 
same period, that is the first or second century b c , and these sculptures are also 
contemporary with, or shghtly later than, the pamtmg on the left wall of the 
ehatfya-ca.'vs (No lo) at Ajanta, which on palaeographic grounds has been assigned 
to the early part of the second century b c ^ As die dancmg steps and attitudes of 
the performers in the latter pamtmg are not so clear there as m the sculptures at 
Kondane and Karle, it will be advantageous to the student if the steps and poses 
shown at the latter sites are studied fimt 
At Kondane the art, as represented m Plates IV-V, is of a primitive type, com- 
prising only leapmg and whirlmg such as is to be seen m the dances of primitive 
tribes m India and its borderlands to this day. The four episodes carved at Kond^e 
however exhibit a considerably developed art in which reciproaty and balance are 
admirably mamtamed, both m the graceful movements of the hmbs of the per- 
formers and in the attractive display of their emotional gestures In subject (a) 
there are three artistes, the man bemg in the middle, wilh two women, one on each 
side of him The swing and movement suggested by the bodies of the tnalfi dancer 
and the woman on his left ate m happy consonance with their bints of amorous 
dalliance, the man stretches out his atm to caress the chm of the woman with his 
hand, while she has coquettishly lowered hers to finger the fring e of his girdle 
The other arm of this woman is graceftiUy moulded with the hand on the hip 
The bent knees of both figures suggest movement, as if they are dancmg — ^perhaps 
taking alternate steps forward and backward hke a swmgmg pendulum The third 
artiste m this panel, to the left of the male figure, is also dancmg but seems to be 
executing a figure of her own She is, however, evidently a part of the group of 

* pp 744-j, 759 » Like Bfaarata’s Natya Sastra » Supra, p 762 
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three since she has her hand on the bovr-string of the male dancer. She mat ha.; 
been tabng short steps forw-ard and backward, or mo\ ing m a semt-circle \ H 
keeping her hold on the bow-string and thus her connexion at ith tnc other tr. o r 
the dance. 

In panel (b) the male artiste appears at ith one female dancer onlj% ai ho hac i'n<rci 
his sash in the movement of the dance That the man is a soldier aaas ind.a'cd hv 
the bow in panel (a) and is shown in this panel by a hcava mace or club v.htch he 
cames The inclmauon of the heads of both figures and the avaa in wh.cl, th.ir 
arms are stretched out towards one another suggest graceful dalliance and coa 
vey a sense of balanced poise, while the bent knees and pressure of the bodi on the 
toes might be the prelude to any mot ement from the rhythmic easy step o‘‘ 3 
minuet to the swift m hirl of a reel or a polka 

In panel V a the male artiste has occupied the alternate position, I cepme the 
woman dancer to his left and inchning his own head towards her and also Iv'^di"'* 
her waist-girdlc with his outstretched hand TTic poise of the male figure la tli- 
panel suggests violent activit}, while the woman when left alone by her partrrr 
in the course of the dance would base floated softlj with a graceful, swan like 
movement 

In panel V b the male dancer appears alone, he has a square shield tied to hi. arm 
His left arm is gracefully curved, and he has bent his left leg and placed it bchirl 
the right in such a manner that the toes of his left foot rest on those of the 'iri'' 
The right leg and foot are placed firmly on the ground and the entire bodj seen 
to rock on it in a most attractively graceful fashion This may be a spcail ilin 
ang step, or an accepted way of acknowledging the applause of the spcctatom, 
since It is cvidentlv the final episode of the performance shown in the priimni 
three panels 

The dancer has a smile on his face, and as his features as well as his accourre 
ments are completely non-Arj-an, it is interesting to note that dancing was cicarh 
a w'cll-dc\ eloped art among the people of the Deccan c\ en in the centuries prcccilmi’ 
the Christian era, since it has already been pointed out that the ch.t)jc-x\c a' 
Kondane was hewn at some time during the second ctnturj d c ‘ 

On the fagade of the chattja at Karlc, which is ncarlj the same age as ns rn j ! 
Kondiinc, arc caracd figures of dancers in twehe panels It will not be pos'ib’e 
owing to limitations of space, to describe them all here, but four of them v k.c" 
most vividly exhibit grace of poise and agility of mos ement arc studied be’ >“ 
The dancers appear in pairs of male and female figures They art aborigirc-*, i’ i’ 
shown by their costumes and ornaments The male figures base narrow piccey ' 
doth wound round their heads lile turbans or pugarccs, thtir loin-cloth-i arc a • ) 
rcry narrow, but artisticalU draped, and the scarfs round the arms and shoid 
3f all the figures arc tastcfulh arranged 'I he ornaments a-c heavy and - 1 b- 
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In Plate XXIV a both the man and the woman have curved their bodies, but the 
position of their legs suggests active movement, some kind of one- or two-step 
or fox-trot Their arms are placed fondly round each other’s shoulders and the 
mchnation of the head of the woman with the expression of contentment to be 
noticed on her face is very effective She is wearing a large set of ivory or conch 
bangles round her wrists,* and heavy metal anklets above her feet The five-string 
ornament round her waist is attractively executed 
The next subject (Plate XXIV b) perhaps represents reversing in the dance, the 
woman dancer who was on the left of her male companion in the last scene is now 
on his right She has raised her arms and joined her hands to suggest that she is 
tired of her partner and desires to run away, although he is still claspmg her In 
the mimic struggle her dress has become disarrayed, a device to suggest sexual 
feeling 

The third subject (Plate LIX a) shows the pair again danang The woman’s 
steps, from the poise shown, appear to be short but qmck, the man’s comparatively 
long but slow The woman has placed her arm round the waist of her male part- 
ner to maintain her balance in danang, while with the other hand she has 
raised her head-scarf, or ornament, to suggest an emotional mood The male 
dancer has placed his atm in a caress round the shoulders of his partner while his 
bent head suggests that he reaprocates her advances 
The last subject (Plate LIX b) shows both the figures as if they have just come to 
a halt, their poses showing that the dance is that moment over The waist ornament 
of the woman and the doth girdle of the man have been disarranged by the move- 
ment of danang The girl wears an expression of pleasure and happiness while 
her compamon’s features also show enjoyment He holds a bouquet or a large 
lotus flower in his left hand Among the ornaments of the woman the anklets 
espeaally are extremely thick and heavy 
The earhest paintmg at Ajanta m which danang is represented is that on the 
left wall of cave X, which, as was stated above, belongs to the second century b c , 
if not earher * The pamtmg has a rehgious significance, for the danang is shown 
near the Bodhi-tree under which Gautama tecaved the enlightenment There are 
fifteen artistes, of whom three are dancers and the rest musiaans They are all 
female These women apparently bdong to the orchestra attached to the monastery 
in the garden of which the Bodlu-tree is shown Two of the musiaans have long 
trumpets, which may be either of horn or of metal The others are dappmg their 
hands, an action which is still used in India and other oriental countries to trtark 
time, or to produce the high pitch efiert in music Among the dancers one has raised 
and curved her arms in a style which suggests that she is about to revolve on her 
toes The other two have inchned thar bodies on one side by bending one leg, and 
have curved thar right arms gracefully upwards and placed the ups of that thumbs 
on their heads, while the left hand is placed on the hip on the same side, the objert 
bang primarily to keep the balance of the body while danang in short wavy steps, 
and also to produce an effecUve pose by making two beaut^^iil loops (or curves), 
one with the right arm and the other with the left Just this pose and just such steps 
are qmte common m India and may be observed m the danang of the present day, 

’ Such sets of ivory bangles ate still -worn in the Deccan by Lambada women and other primitive 
peoples a Ajanta, pt iii, p i, n r 
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but It IS interesting to note that they were practised in the second ccntisr; r r 
and must have originated still carher 

Danang in the same style is shown in a clearer manner in an episode of ib; 
Mahajanaka Jataka, painted on the left wall of cave I, w hich is some sc\ cn ccntur-ij 
later than cave X In this subject the dancer is wcanng a skirt of striped "siU ir 1 j 
full-sleeved jacket of brocade or some other embroidered stuff (Plate LX He; 
ornaments include rich jewels and her crown and hair decoration further turcec 
that dancing-girls rcceia cd handsome fees for their performance's Tlie po^c of d r 
artiste in this subject is almost the same as that of the two dancers in caac X, la • 
the curves of her arms, wrists, and hands suggest an cmouonal intcnsita, c\idcn*!\ 
in accord with the movement of the other parts of the body, w Inch show s a di-ittre: 
advance upon the previous ideals and psjchology of the art The dancer h3< 1 
band of musiaans to help her in the performance, they arc again all women 
Two of them are playing cymbals, one a pair oitahlas (tjmpanuna drums), another 
the mtrdang (a double drum with a narrow ring between the two parts), and a third 
a guitar or some other stringed instrument w ith a bowl at the end, and tw o fiutes 
The a'-anety of musical instruments also shows dcaelopmcnt in the art of miivr 
The two drums pictured in this painting have the usual leather strips round their 
bowls, such as arc to be noticed tied on the tahlas even at the present time Sir C \ 
Raman, the eminent physicist, is of the opimon that the Indian iahla was the fir<' 
instrument of its kind from w hich all the seven notes of music could be produced, 
and that this effect was secured by dividing the top leather coaenng into three 
circular bands, brown, white, and black, each of varjing thickness Further, fo’’ 
the purpose of stretching the top leather, sixteen strings were tied round the l><»v 1 
of the iabJa This drum travelled to the West from the East, and although the seven 
notes of music can be produced by the kettle-drum, or tj mpanum-drum. ani 
although Beethoven has also used a tj mpanum-drum as an independent instrume'' 
of music, jet in India the tabla was used much earlier, as is shown in this pnnm’ 
of the fifth centur}' A d 

In ease I there is another dance-scene delineated on the left wall of the front 


gallcrj' The painting is much damaged but the figures of two dancers cm rtstiv 
be made out (Plate LX fi) The performance is shown as taking phec in a mm! 
pavilion in which a N.lga king and queen ate stated on a cushion in a mood o 
dalliance, and a large number of maidservants and male guards arc either ocrtij' :d 
in serving refreshments Q) or watching the dance A princely person dfc'''cd in a 
long coat of embroidered stuff, among the designs of w Inch the figures of i c*- * 
and'^ oxen can be made out, may he seen sitting between tw o pillars on the rippo-'- 


side to the Naga king and his royal consort. 

The steps of the dancer near the Naga pair are not clear to us htcau'-c 'Iz h 
moved behind the cushion to let the pair have full privacy in their love r. ' 
But her raised arm, and the hand, m which she holds a short tticl , ind’-atr t i 
she is still dancing, v hilc a mischievous side-long glance of her eye •iijo’'-"’" " 
she IS showing amusement at the conduct of the royal j>air 

The prinapal dancer mav he seen near the feet o*" the N’lra queen, hut t " t 
of the artiste is towards the chief drcs'cd n the lonn embroidered ma*. Il “ I > ' 
par: of the bodv of the dancer r considcrablv damai cd in the oricmal pa'"* " *. 
the right hand placed on the hip, and the right leg bent at tl r Iikc an 1 fJ 
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up to the knee of the left leg can easily be made out, and suggest that the dancer 
had poised herself on one foot, in readiness for a smuous undulating movement 
The head of the dancer is charmingly posed in this paintmg 

About a century later than the two dance-scenes of cave I at Ajanta, described 
above, is the Aurangabad sculpture of cave VII, which represents a group of seven 
artistes, of whom the one in the middle is a dancer As the subject is carved in the 
Rhrinp- of a monastery, it would seemingly represent a performance which was in 
vogue m Buddhist temples as a part of Sie ritual on the occasion of certain feasts 
The sculpture has much in common, in regard to the pose of the dancer and the 
musical mstruments of the orchestra, with the dance scene painted on the wall of 
the left corridor of cave I at Ajanta (Plate LXI a) The artistic dress of the dancer 
noticed in the Ajanta pamting is, however, not to be seen m this sculpture, but the 
poise of the body and the suggestion of movement ate more effective in the sculp- 
ture i-hgfi in the painting The dancer has only the toes of her right foot touching 
the ground, but the right leg, although bent at the knee, would have supported 
the body when the dancer moved herself m graceful curves, and took steps forwards 
and backwards, or sideways The musical instruments shown in this group ate 
the cymbals, the flute, the pair of iahlas^ and a round drum 

Under the influence of Saktism the organizations of dancers and musicians 
attached to the Brahmamc temples developed both in magmtude and artistic 
quahties during the medieval period (eighth to thirteenth centuries), and large 
numbers of most lovely dance-poses may be seen on the exteriors of temples in the 
Deccan The Great Temple at Palampet, which was built durmg the reign of the 
Kakatiya kmg, Ganapati, in AO 1213, has figure-brackets representing female 
dancers in characteristic attitudes * Four of these sculptures, which are of black 
stone of a close-grained variety, will be described here Emotional gestures, 
which are an essential adjunct of the art of dancmg m India, are shown with 
much effect in these representations In Plate XXXVm b the curves of the body 
alternate rhythmically, the loop made by the right arm, which is raised, is balanced 
by the curve of the left arm, which slants m the opposite direction, similarly the 
curve of the right leg, which has been made by raising the foot, is matched by 
the outward mclination of the hip on the left side and the bend of the left leg 
The exquisite mamcured fingers with their dehcate movements, suggestive of an 
emotion^ temperament, and their symbohc bendings, add to the artistic effect of 
the pose, and the attitude of the body appears to have changed at each step taken 
by the dancer 

Subject (2) perhaps represents the second step m the course of the flgrirp ^ because 
in this representation (Plate XXXIX a) the artiste has raised and bent her left leg in- 
stead of Ae right, as mthe previous subject Her two arms are raised and the fingers 
are spread and jomed m a most expressively charming way The beauty of a slen- 
der, phant waist and well-developed breasts is accentuated by the cnirving, wavy 
hne of the entire body, which rises and falls with gentle and smuous grace 

The third subject (Plate XXXIX b) evidently represents an mtermediate step, in 
which the dancer has curved her right leg in front of the left, but only her toes 
rest on the ground, the heel bemg raised above it The gesture made with the 
fingers is significant and apparently corresponds to the meaning of the steps as 

* Supra, p. 759 
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part of an artistic pattern The fourth subject (Plate LXI /) also rcp*‘c«cr; 
dancer, whose lower garment has slipped down in dancing, \ihilc a mice*' 
little monkey IS pulling at it The representation may possibh haae some n.uh cs! 
reference, but to a layman the subject seems to be unpleasingU crn;*c, , 
sculptures demonstrating sexual love are indeed to be seen in great abunclaace o" 
meieval Brahmanic temples; in the Great Temple at Pilampct also, dcscr.^cv 
above, there exists a vast array of r’atthttrs pairs, most of them in indccr— 
attitudes Otherwise the lines of the body of this particular dancer arc dm. n it 
to give a rhathmic effect 

The art of danang reached its high-water mark in the Deccan in the thirteen^ 
century a d , and although it has survived m some of the South Indian States up tn 
the present day, much of its grace and vitahty arc lost Only the semblance •still 
exists; the spirit has a-anishcd 
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THE COINAGE OF THE DECCAN 

by PROFESSOR A S AETEKAR, M A , D UTT 

I Introduction , Punch-marked coins , Roman corns 

n Satavahana Gunage, Early Satavahana Rulers, the differ- 
ent types of their coins — coins of Sati, Satakana or Sata- 
kam (Elephant type. Lion type. Bull type. Homo type), 
corns of Apilaka and Meghasvati Later Satavahanas, 
Gautamiputra Satakami’s corns, popular type m potin 
issues, an Elephant -with upraised trunk and legend on 
the obverse and the Ujjam symbol on the reverse, some 
coins bear an Elephant on the obverse and a Tree on 
the reverse, some lead and potin corns have a Lion or 
an Elephant on one side and the Ujjain symbol or a 
Tree on the other, this king also counterstruck the silver 
corns of Nahapana with Qiaitya, having the former’s 
legend on one side and the Ugain symbol on die other 
Vasishthlputra Pulumavi, his coins being generally of the 
Elephant and Chaitya type, but the round lead corns bear 
a Three-arched Hill and the legend on the obverse and the 
Ugain S3nnbol on the reverse A silver coin of this king has 
been found in Bhelsa. Siva§r!, his lead coins found in 
Andhra-Aw beat a Three-arched Hill and a River with 
the legend on the obverse and the decorative Ujjain symbol 
on the reverse Sivaskanda Satakarm, one com bears the 
Three-arched Hill and the U]]am symbol, and another 
a Horse to the nght and the U}]ain symbol Yajna- 4 tl 
Satakami issued coins of different types — one type shows a 
Three-arched or Six-arched Hill together with other sym- 
bols on the obverse, and the U})ain symbol on the reverse. 
Another type has a Horse on Ae obverse and the U)]am 
symbol on the reverse Sometimes the Horse has a Ckc- 
scent above it A third type shows an Elephant, with the 
trunk hanging down, on the obverse He also issued 
coins of the Vidarbha type and lead corns with the symbol 
of a Ship with two Masts This kmg issued silver corns as 
well, their type being imitated from the Kshatrapa comage 
Vijaya and Chandaiti Satakarm, the corns of both show 
the Elephant with upraised trunk on the obverse and the 
Ujjain symbol on the reverse 

m Post-Satavahana Comage — ^Introduction, (i) Early Gold 
Coins, (2) The Ikshvaku Coinage, (5) The Vakataka Com- 
age, (4) The Salankayana Coinage, (5) The Coinage of the 
Chalukyas of Badami, (6) The Coinage of the Rashtrakutas, 

(7) The Coinage of the Later Chalukyas of KalyanI, (8) 

■Hie Kalachun Coinage, (9) The Coinage of the Eastern 
Chalukyas of Vengi, (10) The Coinage of the Yadavas, 

(11) The Comage of the Silaharas, (12) The Comage of the 
Kadambas, and (15) The Coinage of the Kakadyas 




THE COINAGE OF THE DECCAN 

(c 400 B C. to C. A.D 1500) 

I 

INTRODUCTION 

I N the present chapter we propose to make a survey of the coinage of the 
Deccan from c 400 b c to ad 1300, which is the period covered by 
this volume of the History of the Deccan The Deccan and Southern India 
axe remarkably rich m epigraphical material bearing on their history , the in- 
scriptions of the Satavahanas, the Vakatakas, the Chalukyas, the Rashtrakutas, 
qfif^ the Yadavas are much more numerous than those of their contemporaries 
in the north, the Sungas and the Kanvas, the Guptas and the Vardhanas, the 
Pratiharas and the Gahadavalas In the realm of sculpture and also in that 
of architecture, art made s triking progress in Deccan and Southern India, but 
strangely enough it had htde influence on the coinage In this realm the North 
can well claim superiority over the Deccan Not a smgle dynasty of the Dec- 
can or of Southern India produced a com series which can compare with the 
Gupta comage m artistic beauty, variety, and fine workmanship 
The Satavahana comage is numerous, but it is generally crude. The 
Vakatakas and the Rashtrakutas do not appear to have issued any corns at 
all, the coinage of the Chalukyas is scarce and mtermittent The Yadavas 
mdeed did issue a regular senes of corns m gold, but these have been handed 
down only m very small quantities The gold corns of the Chalukyas and of 
the Yadavas can only have been employed m big monetary transactions The 
ordmary man of the Deccan did not, it would seem, derive much benefit 
from the comage which the different states issued from time to time He 
apparently had to carry on his daily busmess by means of barter and with the 
help of cownes However, we come across silver punch-marked corns m the 
Deccan, and the Satavahanas mmted a great mass of coinage m lead and in 
copper These latter types may well have been used in some daily transactions 

Vmch-marked coins 

The earhest comage of the Deccan probably consisted of silver pimch- 
marked money * The antiquity of this medium of exchange was once referred 

' As in Northern India, the Deccan had no punch-marked corns in gold There were small gold 
spherules in circulation with minute marks on the obverse, which will be referred to later (p 799) , 
but they cannot strictly be called punch-marked corns In Gibb’s collection there was a gold com 
about I in m diameter and 57 2 grains in weight, which had several punched marks such as an 
Arrow-head, a Cross, a Conch, two Sns, &c (Elhot, PI n, 60) But the presence of two iris 
shows that the com does not belong to any tegular punch-marked senes Copper pimch-marked 
coins have not so fat been found m the Deccan 
B 089 j £ 
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to prehistoric times on the strength of such coins hiving been found 
megalithic tombs But subsequent evidence has shown^ tint the n'.oi 
found in these tombs sometimes included not only punch-mirkcd psccc^ b 
also Roman coins, making it quite clear that not all such mcqalithic ar 
structions could be dated back to prehistoric times Tlie antiquin of tl 
punch-marked coinage of the Deccan and Southern India cannot tbuc be a 
signed to a date carher than that of the punch-marked coinage of Korthci 
India, they were m fact probably not struck earlier than c, 500 r. c 
Hoards of punch-marked coins have been found in the Deccan it Sini^ 
varam and Gudivada in the Krishna district, at Venna, Bhimlipittin. an 
Rothulpalcm in the Vizagapattan district, at Karmanchi in the Kurnul <Ii 
trict; at Kanmnagar in the Hyderabad State, at Shinhi in the KoUnn. 
district, and at Sultanpur near Wai m the Satara district 
Among these hoards, the Sultanpur find is espcaally unusual and di<;ttni 
tive. It consists entirely of silver coins, double, single, and half-Kir';lupan; 
being the denominations They have only one large sjmbol on the otncf' 
and none on the reverse (PI LXII, 1-2) The weight of these coins is 50 an 
49 5 grams respectively These coins arc usually regarded as tarh , hut the: 
prease date is difficult to determme 
The silver punch-marked coins of the Singavaram hoard, believed to 
been discovered in 1934, were apparently 40,000 m number The hoard 1 
said to have filled a pit 3 x 3 ft in dimension. But only sevenn -one cotr 
could eventually be procured for the collection in the Madras Musctmi ] 
these arc truly representative of the hoard, we may conclude that all the coin 
were probably half-BCarshapanas in denominauon , their weight varies from ; 
to 30 grains ITiesc coins constitute a variety peculiar to Andhra -//(• w 'I he; ar 
thin and struck in repoussi^ thus the s}mbols arc convc\ in appearance an 
the coins have become cup-shaped > The number of sj mbols on these coin 
is four and not five (PI. LXII, 3-4) On PI LXII, 3 we have Elephant at tb 
top and tw'o Bulls voked to a plough at the bottom, on either side there r 
Knob with circles or crescents around On PI LXII, 4, Branch svmhol r^ 
places the Bulls joked to a plough The s\ mbols occur on one side onh an 
the reverse is blank In a few eases four s\ mbols appear on both sKlc^ v 1 -r 
those on one side appear indistinct and faded In the case o<'thc'< ri' 
coins It appears that when the onginal sj mbols bcc^'me w orn out, .1 11?*” ' 
of four s) mbols was swmpcd on the original blanl rtvcr.e - 

The coins of the Singa\aram hoard bear a curious rcscmblinfc to t}i'> • 
of the Paila hoard disco\trcd in the Khcri district of U P. Bo*h bi;r o'' . 
four s\ mbols on the obaersc, among which the Sun and tlu Sn arff”'’ 
sjmboi, so common on most of the \arittics of the punch marked co'a', a" 
conspicuous b) their absence 'fhe coins of the Paila hoard, hn • esc*’, fo * 
the 24 rett! standard, w hereas those of the Singavaram board arc »trvcl t > 

’ ~ Tr.- r/I-'f'’- t - • i,* 
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standard of 3 2 ratUs or about 5 6 grams There is a greater resemblance between 
the corns of the Smgavaram hoard and those of the Sonepur hoard discovered 
m Orissa Both are half-Panas, weighing about 20 to 25 grams each The Sun 
and the Six-armed s3mibol are absent from bodi. Both have the Elephant and a 
pair of Bulls yoked to a plough among their s3mibols. It is likely that these 
corns may be a pre-Mauryan issue Such corns as those fovmd in the Sonepur 
hoard may possibly have been issued by the Nandas after theirj:onquest of 
Onssa and Ae type may have been later mutated and modified m Andhra-<fe/2, 
as suggested by the Smgavaram hoard The number of symbols on the Smga- 
varam hoard corns is also four, but they are in rehef and not in depression, as 
is the case with the coins in the Sonepur hoard 

The remammg hoards of punch-marked corns found m the Deccan are 
of the usual type, havmg five symbols on the obverse and weighmg about 
52 grams each They are Karshapanas of the 32 ratti standard An analysis 
of 2,846 punch-marked corns m the Madras Museum shows that about 
20 per cent of them belong to the pre-Mauryan type of five-s3mibol corns, 
and the rest to the Mauryan varieties * The same is probably true of other 
hoards found m the Deccan. 

The Mauryan punch-marked corns of the Deccan seem to have been 
mtroduced mto that country as a natural consequence of the Mauryan con- 
quest Pre-Mauryan five-symbol punch-marked corns were not withdrawn 
from circulation by the Mauryas, and so some of them must have travelled 
to the Deccan with the Mauryan armies. They are therefore naturally found 
in the Deccan, though m a small percentage 

How long punch-marked corns remamed m circulation m the Deccan is a 
difficult question to answer. The Satavahanas mtroduced their own comage 
soon after the estabhshment of their dynasty, but this did not oust the punch- 
marked silver currency Down to c ad iio the Satavahanas issued corns 
m lead and copper only, and these of cotirse could not take the place of silver 
punch-marked corns Durmg the second century a d four Satavahanas 
kmgs issued silver corns, but they are extremely rare and were perhaps m- 
tended to meet the needs of northern Maharashtra and Gu)arat, which were 
accustomed to a silver currency Punch-marked corns, therefore, may have 
contmued to circulate m the Deccan even after the disappearance of the 
Mauryan rule In the Mambalam hoard, found m Madras, there were 770 
punch-marked corns of the pre-Mauryan type, together with one com of 
Augustus In the Tondananathan hoard found m the South Arcot district 
there were twenty-seven punch-marked corns m asjoaation with three auret 
of Tiberius It is therefore clear that punch-marked silver corns contmued m 
circulation down to the end of the first century a d The majority of them 
were struck by the usual method of first prqiarmg flans of the requisite weight 
and siae and then punchmg the symbols on them But m some locahties, as at 
* I owe this mfotmation to Miss Vana}a of the Madtas Museum 
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Kondapur, moulds vrcrc used and punch-marked coin*: ere cast from thtr 
In the Kondapur cxcaaations, both the moulds and the punch-mirkcd «'!;cc 
coins cast from tliem were discovered, their date is approximateh die it * 
centur)* a d. 

There is no archaeological evidence to show that silver punch-marked 
coins continued in circulation in the Deccan after c \ d 200 A aerse in the 
Naradasnn/i (c. ad 500) states that the silver Karshapanas were t! cn 
current m the south > But so far we have not found an\ punch-marked cnin^ 
which can be confidently ascribed to so late a date 

Some copper punch-marked coins have been found in Malwa, as also ca-; 
copper coins But none of these have so far been found in the Deccan 

Rorr.an Cows m the 'Deccan 

There was steady and continuous trade between the ports on the coist 0; 
Andhra-//i?jv7 and the Roman Empire, and several Roman coins In\c Ikc' 
found in the Deccan at places hke Athirala in the Cudappah district, Guniiii, 
Kolpad, Salihundam in the Vi?agapattan district, hlalhapalem, Oni,o’:, 
and Vinukonda in the Guntur district, Nagarjunikondl and Vidiatlurrj 
puram in the Krishna district, Nadyal in the Kurnul district, and Garpirti n 
the Nalgonda district ^ The Roman emperors represented m the hoi'vh 
were ruling during the first and second centuries a d and their coins 
found in territories over which the Satav.ahanas were ruling 'Hie Shi 
vahana currency, however, remained uninfluenced b\ the patterns ar. I 
designs of the Roman coinage, no gold or silver coins were minted in tl 
Deccan in imitation of the Roman tj^cs 


II 


SATA VAHANA COINAGE 


Among the ruhng families of the Deccan, no other house has left u? * ' 
a aned and numerous a coinage as the Sltaa .Ihana d\ nastt The hltav i5h tr ’ 
issued coins usualU in lead and copper They minted no gold coins and t’v.' 
silver coins are a erj rare 

The Sataaahana coinage occurs in great quantitj anil usuall) it shnv . t. • 
foreign influence But it also shows hardlj anj artistic merit or oriei'-d 
Busts of the issuers do not appear on copper and lead coins vSih cr coitr • 
issued onh bj four rulers, Gautamiputra S'ltal arm, Vrisisthlputra 
Vasishthiputra Pulumavi, and Gautamiputra Vajfia <ri-Sjta} arm. and « ’ ^ 
eight specimens of these haie been found so far Some of them sho*. »■' 
portraits and arc not w ithout some si ill in design 7 he represent itioa' "* t 
lion, the horse, the bow and arrow, the elephant, the iiomo ‘ 

* fa' JrjTjrt.’f, i, }7 

* j'i'-.i t , ltd f' 
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which figure among Satavahana motifs, are usually very crude and martistic 
Some of the corns bear legends, but usually they are either too fragmentary 
or too short to help m the reconstruction of history The Satavahanas did not 
borrow the practice of their northern neighbours, the Western Kshatrapas, of 
introducing the name of the father of the issuer Thus it is often difficult to 
identify the ruler concerned, smee there were in many cases several kings of 
the same name, such as Kanha, Satakarm, Puloma, Svatikarna, &c. There 
are also various kmgs of the dynasty, for example Simuka, Purnotsanga 
Lambodara, Hala, and Mandalaka, who are not represented in the com- 
age, on the other hand there are some kmgs hke Kumbha Satakarm, Saka 
Satakarm, and Kama Satakarm, who are known from the coinage alone 
and are unknown to the Puranas and the mscriptions It is no doubt often 
true that the Puranas, mscriptions, and corns help to some extent m recon- 
structmg the history of the dynasty, but sometimes the data which they 
afford merely serve to mtroduce uncertamty, smee m several cases there is no 
mutual agreement 

We propose to describe only the important types of corns issued by the 
rulers of the dynasty 


Barly Satavahana Rulers 

The question as to which kmg imtiated the Satavahana comage cannot 
yet be satisfactorily answered The third kmg of the dynasty, according to the 
Pauramc hst, was Satakarm, and he was a powerful ruler known as the lord 
of the entire Deccan It is usually assumed that the copper and lead corns 
which bear the legend Stri Sata or Satakarm or Satakarna were issued by him 
The palaeographical evidence of these com legends suggests that they were 
mmted some time dutmg the period 150 to 50 b c 
The Pauramc hst, however, shows that there were several kmgs of the 
dynasty who bore the name of Satakarm The sixth ruler had this same name 
and It IS possible to argue that kings like Meghasvati, Svati, Skandasvati, and 
Svatikarna, the 9th, the loth, the i ith, and ffie 14th m the Pauramc hst, may 
also have abbreviated their names mto Sati or Sata and issued some of the 
corns bearmg the legends Sata or Sati 
Durmg the last decade three corns of a kmg named Satavahana have co m e 
to hght, one of these was found at Kondapur and the other two were prob- 
ably obtamed m the former Hyderabad State Professor V V. Mirashi holds 
that the kmg Satavahana who issued these corns was the founder of the 
dynasty and ruled earher than the kmg Sata or Satakarm of the coins men- 
tioned earher The Pauramc hst of kmgs m fact does not mention Satavahana 
as the founder of the dynasty, but mscnptions describe it as the Satavahana- 
kula,i suggesting that it was brought mto prommence first by Satavahana 
It is qmte possible that Satavahana was an earher or immediate predecessor 

* El, -nu, 93. 
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of Simuka, the first king, and he might have issued thc^c com^ uluch Kri-- 
his name The fact that his coins arc found so far onU in the H\ denhad tern 
tor}*, avhile those of Sata or Satakami arc found in Western India, ^taU\ a a" * 
Tnpun, would seem to show that the latter -u-as a later princt, who ruled the 
empirc after it had expanded beyond the Vindh) as Sltavahani w as an c itiier 
ruler and might have been the founder of the house A son of queen Nlr» inA j. 
who was the wife of the third king of the dynasty, was also named S*ita\3 
hana, and might perhaps have been called after an earlier and more rlortoas 
ancestor. 

Unless, however, more decisive evidence should become available, tl: 
above theory cannot be accepted If king Satavahana of the new coins vaii 
indeed a predecessor of Simuka, one w^onders why coins of Simula .and I'u 
brother Krishna should also not have been found Sccondlj , it is quite 
siblc that king Sataa'ahana of the coins in question might h.avc been one o’ 
the sons of Nagamka, whose name actually occurs in the Nanaghat inscnp 
tions Purnotsanga, who is mentioned in the Pur.anas as the successor of tbr 
first Satakami, might have been his btmda. Until w'c get further evidence, mc 
cannot solve tins problem 

We shall now proceed to describe the chief types of Sritavahana, Slta, S Iti, 
and Satikama 

Coins of Satardhana 
EJepkant tjpe 

Copper, square, o So in , no grains, Mahva,y/VJ 7 , mi, r 
Obv Elephant w’lth trunk upraised, legend, diagonall} across the com, /’-* 
sari Sadat ala[Ka] 

Rev U) jam symbol and some other minor symbols pj j j 

» 

Lead, oval, i xo 35 in , 98 9 grams, from Kondapur, JNSI, xi, j 
Oh Elephant, facing right, w ith trunk hanging dow n , legend, Sir: Sv't J 
Rev Big Ujjam sjmbol, w'lth a circle between two orbs pj j \j| / 

Coins of Safa 
EJepkar.t type 

Lead, round, i 5 in , loi grams, Malwa, JiMCAK, p 1, p! 1. r. 

Oh’ Elephant standing to right , below , River w ith fish , abo\ e, the Icj end I 
sin Satasa 

Rt” Blurred (not illustrated) ]>j ’ 

Homo typf 

Potm, round, o 8 in , 86 grams; Western India, BMC AK, p i. pi 1. J 
O/- Man standing faemp 1 , L'j)am rjmbol, legend, A’tfs? jm Sufju 
Rev Elephant standing to right, abosc. Tree within raihnp, in font, ii" 
arched Hill, bclns , Riser p| f * If. 

JKSl, IV, p! u. 4-6, publishes three other Elephan» tspecom of “ 

the Alla^'aoad Municipal iMu'Ciim 'H cir p'oscnance i' tnkno-fi 
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Coins of Soft 
Horn type 

Lead, round, i oi in , 218 7 grains, from Tripuri, JNSI, sm, 35, pi u, 15. 

Obv Homo sign on left, U)jam symbol in centre, legend, XI to VIII, Rano sin 
Satasa 

Rev, From left to nght. Three-arched Hill, Tree within railing, River with fish 
placed vertically, and agam Three-arched Hill. (Not illustrated ) 

Cows of Satakema or Satahani 
Elephant type 

Copper, round, o 9 in., 211 8 grams, provenance unknown, /Ni’Ijiv, 27, pi 11,7. 
Ohv Elephant with trunk upraised walking to left, Svastika above it, circular 
legend, Satakam 

Rev Famt traces of tree in raihng Pl. LXII, 9. 

Square potin corns with Elephant with trunk upraised on the obv and Tree 
withm r ailing and Ujjain symbol on the reverse, found m Western India, have 
the legend kamsa They may have been issued by this ruler. See BMCAK, 
V 3. pl 1. 9 

Ljo» type 

Potm, square, o 75 m , 83 grams, Bhagwanlal collection, BMCAK, pl 1, 9 
Obv Lion sprmgmg to r Svastika above, legend reversed \Rand\ Satakamsa 
Rev Within square border of dots, Ujjam symbol surmounted by Nandipada, 
Tree withm raihng Pl LXII, 10 

Homo type 

Copper, roimd, o 92 m , 109 3 grains, from Triputi, JNSI, xiu, 36, pl. 11, 14. 

Obv Homo sign on left, U))ain symbol m centre, legend from "VTl to X, Ratio 
sirt Satakamsa 

Rev Three-arched Hill, a vertical Ime, probably mdicatmg a Tree, Tree withm 
raihng, Three-arched Hill 

Bull type 

Lead, round, o 9 m , 282 grams, Hyderabad region, /NJI, vm, 18, pl u a, i 
Obv Humped Bull m the centre with a blurted triangle-headed standard m 
front, legend above the Bull, Ratio sara Satakanasa 
Rev Tree withm raihng. Triangle-headed banner, Svastika, &c 

The Bull type bears a striking resemblance to the BuE type of Sadakam 
Kalaiaya (Pl LXIV, 8) The arrangement on the obverse of the Bull and the 
legend are both stnkmgly similar, tliough the Bull faces to the left on the 
com of ICalalaya and to the nght on die com of Satakarm The tree with large 
leaves on the reverse of both corns is similar, though other symbols are 
different These com types show that die rulers named were not fer removed 
from each other m time, and mdeed it is most probable that Sadakam 
Kalaiaya was actually the father-m-law of Satakarm 
The corns of Satakarm found m Gujarat and pubhshed m JNSI, xu, 26, 
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would appear to be the issue of some later ruler such as GautanCr-vsn 
SStahami or Yajna>sri-S 5 takimi. 

Coins of ApVakc cf.d ~i: 

According to the Pauramc hst of kings there were thirteen rulers Uctvcra 
Satakarm II and Gautamiputra Satakarni, but \i.e hive discovered the coi-t 
of only t\%*o of them, Apllaka and Mcghasvau Of these Apllaki is rente 
sented onlv by a single coin found in the Bilaspur district of hiadlu x ^ndc^h 
The Puranas do not attach any affix to the name of Apllaka, the com na the 
other hand supplies the affix ^iva-siri This fact, ho\\c\cr, docs not jusnf 
us m assuming that these names belong to two difTcrcnt rulers Copper cn!n^ 
do not as a rule travel long distances; the discover) of the com of Ap:!xVa 
in the Bilaspur district is probably a proof that the Sata\ ahana kingdom v 
fairly extensive even during this period, of which vc ha\c no other record' 
We shall now describe this uiuquc coin 

Copper, round, i in , 65 grams, Bilaspur district, /-rlFB, 1927, 94s 

Obv. Elephant walking to right, an indistinct symbol abo\c, circular Icrcr 
Ratio Stva-sirisapt/aAasa, 

Rev Blank (not illustrated) PI kXII, 11 

It IS possible that tlic square lead com having a Bull or Horse on the oh 
verse with the reverse obliterated (BAICAK^ p 28) may have been a com of 
Mcghasvati, the successor of Apllaka according to the Purams. nic Icgibir 
part of the legend reads ghasadoy and this may stand for [Mcjghviada o*' 
Ixleghasvati 

Later Satai'ahanas 

Gautamiputra Satakarni, who reasserted the Sltavahana power, mturilk 
issued a large number of coins His coinage is mostl) m potin and hii mo** 
popular type shows an Elephant with trunk upraised with the legend abo.r 
on the obverse (PI. LXII, 12) and the Ujjam symbol on the rc\crst ’ 0 .“ o* 
1,160 coins of this type in the Tarhala hoard, on which the legend w as I-i ihk. 
525 belonged to Gautamiputra Sltakarni 'Fhough the. legend on ihc c ru"' 

IS only Satakamssy their attribution to Gautamiputra Sit.!! irni r fairlv u' 
tom, for the same hoard contained other coins with the full ki'.cnd A’. ^ 

Yarn Safalatssr ^ 

Potin coins found in Western India with an Tdephant on the olnrr'- a* 
a Tree w ith large lca\ cs on the. res erse stern to ha\ c faint trarcs of the i'j 
Ratio stn Salafar’sa on them (Bi\iCAK, p 17) The, were mo*/ nro* u !- 
issued by Gautamiputra Sltakarni ^ ^ 

Somc*lc'>d and potin coins have been found in souihern C»ujarat at * i'- 
van and Kamrej, which have tracts of the mdi'-tmct Ici'cr.d, ^ ' 
SutAa'^isr Very probabh* thc'c coins were stnicl b*. Gautanrp.trs i-” 
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Trgrni after his conquest of Nahapana These pieces have either an Elephant 
or a Lion on one side and the U))ain symbol or a Tree within a railmg on the 
other {JNSly xu, 28-29) 

When Gautamiputra Satakarm crushed the power of Nahapana and 
gnnovpd his kingdom, he took the rather unusual step of recalling the silver 
currency of his vanquished foe and stamping it with his own symbols, bust, 
and legend A hoard of about 13,230 such counterstruck silver corns was dis- 
covered at Jogalthembi near Nasik in 1906. On the origmal hemidrachms of 
Nahapana the obverse had a bust of the king with a corrupt Greek legend 
Ranniw Iahapatac NahattAnac (givmg a transhteration of the Indian 
legend), and the reverse had Thunderbolt, Arrow, and Pellet with legends 
both m Brahmi and Kharoshthi Rajno Kshaharatasa Nahapanasa and Rana 
Chhaharatasa Nahapanasa respectively ^1 LXII, 1 5) Gautamiputra Satakarm 
counterstruck one side with Chaitya and his own legend and other with 
the U))ain symbol We describe and illustrate below two such coins 

Silver, round, o 65 in , 35 6 grains, BMCAK, no 253 
Obv Chaitya superimposed over the bust of Nahapana, Brahmi legend, begm- 
mng at XII, Raiio Gofam . . rt Satakamsa, traces of Greek legend 
Riv Ujjain symbol struck over the reverse of Nahapana’s coin, leaving traces 
of Brahmi and Kharoshthi legends. Ratio Khakaratasa Nahapanasa 

PI LXn, 14 

Silver, round, o 65 in , 31 2 grams, BMCAK, no 237 
Obv Chaitya superimposed over the reverse of Nahapana-type, Brahmi legend, 
beginnmg at XI, Ratio Gotamiputara, traces of Brahmi Nahapanasa and 
Kharoshthi hapanasa of the original legend ate also visible 
Rev U))am symbol counterstruck over the face of Nahapana, famt traces of 
corrupt Greek legend PI LXII, 15 

When Gautamiputra Satakarm found a silver currency so profusely in 
circulation in the new provinces annexed by him, did he himself then 
proceed to issue his own independent silver coinage? It is by no means 
improbable that he did so, and in fact a umque silver com was pubhshed by 
the present writer, which has on it an mcomplete legend contaimng the word 
Gofami But Gautamiputra was also the matronymic of a later ruler named 
Yajna^ri, and smce the legend on the piece m question is mcomplete, it is 
difficult to say whether it contamed or did not contam the name Yajna-^ri 
Gautamiputra Yajna^ri’s silver comage, however, has usually a bust on the 
obverse and is therefore of a different type, it is thus not improbable that the 
present com may indeed have been struck by Gautamiputra Satakarm 
We describe the com below 

Silver, round, o 7 m , 30 grams, from U))aymi, JNSI, vm, ni 
Obv Snc-atched Hill with dot m each orb on a platform, Br^ml legend com- 
mencmg from the top of the hill. Ratio Gotami 
Rev U]]am sjunbol with a pellet in each orb 


PI LXII, 16 
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V'cstsktJipuira Puht’^ Vi 

GautartiTputra SJeak-irru's son and successor Vasishtluputra Pujvmuvi i 
left us a fairly large number of coins The Tarlnh hoard of i.Ko Ic/il’’* 
pieces contained 175 coins of this king and the Clnndi hoard of iSt cot 
had 24 pieces issued bv him Thev arc of the Elephant and C!nu\ a i\pv. tl 
legend being Piilunai i{sa) (PI LXIII, i) This tape has alrcacU iKtn rtferrs.* 
to The tape of round lead coins, which he had issued for \ndhn-/'- *, !"u* 
a Three-arched Hill aboa-e a aaaa-a line with the legend R<v.'i I V-fi/'rr.* , 
sin Pulm.ansa on the oba'crse and the Ujjatn sarabol on the a\eoc (l’» 
LXm, 2-3) The weights of these coins a ary from 7S to S5 grams The Sh'p 
mast type, once attnbuted to this ruler (BMCAK, p 22), has noa» been shoa r 
to be an issue of Yajfiasrl Satakarni, see p. 796 

A siK'cr com of this ruler aa as found in the ria'er-bcd at BheUa m 19 {9 \a e 
describe it beloae, its si7c has been magnified in the Plate 

SiKcr, round, o 65 in in diameter, 28 grains, JNSI, \o, i. 

O/i’. Bust of king to right, eircular legend around beginning at I (I ) 
putasa Sara . 

Rtv In the middle, Ujjain sambol and sivirchcd Chait)a, legend, fnenisn'i" 
and blurred, but sm Pulu clear from VIII to XI. 

PI. LXIII, 4 (cnhri-di 

The nose of the king is aquiline and the portrait show s grim dclcrminati'T 
in the face 

SnaJri 

According to the Puranas, Pujumaa’i was succeeded by Sia'a<ri and aat ii'v. 
rc.asonably identifa this ruler w ith V.lsishthlputra Sia a-srl of the lead cnn< 
foundin Andhra-di*//? On his coins, aahichaacigh about 90 grams, the f)l)ai.r 
shows a Three-arched Hill and Riaxr with the legend Ratio Vasistlsy ’ilru 
j/r/j-^,and the rca'erse has an ornamental Ujjain sambol (PI LXIII, 5) ' Kap 
read at the end of the legend the w'ord Saiakantsa, but it is not \ isiblc o \ ?"• 
coin known to xis VasishthTputra Si\a-<rT was probabl) a brother rjf Vj 
thiputra Pulumavi and might ha\c ruled as a sub-l mg in Andhra iPi ' 


^tvasKatida SataLarnt 

^uasrl was succeeded, according to the Pur.lnr, b\ Jai\.asl anda Mt la"' 
and we ma) reasonabh identifv this prince with King Vasi-lirltlpti'r- 
Chandra S.ln or Sri Chandra Slti Inown from coins found m Antlf r* 

He also was probabh a brotlicr of Vruishthiputra Pulumi’.i nili'U ' 
small fief in Andhra-r/w/? On one of his corns we has e a Three art! "d I b’' * ' 
the Ujjain sjmbol and on the other a Ilor'c to the right ar.d tie t , i' 

s\ mbol 


« iW^CAV.i^ 
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Vdsishthiputta Sdtakarm 

It will be convenient here to discuss a silver com of Vasishthiputra 
Satakarm published by the present writer in /NJ’J, xi, 59 Very probably he 
was a brother of Vasishthiputra Pulumavi who succeeded him as supreme 
overlord I had once thought that he might be identical with Siva-^ri- 
Satakarni, whose corns we have discussed above, but we cannot be sure 
about this pomt We shall now describe his umque silver com 
Silver, round, o 6 m , 28 grains, Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, /NiT, xi, 59, 
pi u. 5. 

Qhv Bust of the king to right, circular legend beginmng at I Bsino Vastshthi- 
putasa 

Rev Ujjain symbol , Six-arched Hill, River, &c , legend starting at XII, Ara 
na iiatakamsha 

The reverse legend is probably identical with that on the obverse, but is in 
a different script and ^alect PI LXIII, 6 

Vasishthiputra Sa takarm was the son-m-law of Rudradaman and seems to 
have been the first Satavahana king to mutate the bust type coinage of the 
Western Kshatrapas 

Yajm-M-Satakamt 

In the Paummc Ust Ya)na- 5 ri-Satakarm succeeds Siva-Skanda Satakarm, 
and we can therefore confidently identify him with the Gautamiputra Yajna- 
Sri-Satakarm of the corns. There was a revival of the Satavahana power 
durmg his reign and it is reflected m his comage He issued several types of 
corns and they have been found over a large area 

In the Andhra country, lead corns of this ruler are found m large numbers 
One type is that of the Three-arched or Six-arched Khll above a river on the 
obverse with the legend givmg the kmg’s name, occasionally along with 
some symbols The reverse has the U))am symbol (PI LXIII, 7) ^ These 
corns are m different denommations, as suggested by their varymg weights, 
such as 244, 72, 40, 20 grams The full legend on tins type is Rano Gotam- 
putasa sin Yana Satakamsa (PI LXIII, 7-8) 

Another type m lead (>) struck by this ruler m the Andhra-deia has a Horse 
on the obverse and the U)jam symbol on the reverse Sometimes there is a 
crescent above the Horse, sometimes the Horse faces left, and sometimes to 
the right (PI LXIII, 9) The legend is mtended to be Rano Gotamiputa (Yana) 
Satakamsa 

A third lead type mmted m the Andhra-dera shows an Elephant, facmg 
right, with the trunk hangmg down on the obverse and the U))am symbol 
on the reverse (PI L XTTT , 10) 

Ya)na- 5 ri issued a fairly large number of potm corns of the Vidarbha type, 

* PI LXIH, 7 IS BMCAK, 140 and PI LXm, 18 is BMCylK, 139 Their weights are 83 5 and 
71 grains respectively 
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shov jng an Elephant with the trunk upraised on the obverse and the IV' ~ 
sj-mbol on the reverse (PI LXRV 1-2) « The Chandi hoard of iS'3 c ^ 
contained j.z pieces of Yajha-sra and the Tarhah hoard of 1,12^ Icnh'co - 
had 248 pieces of this ruler The legend is s:n Yc\: and the a\«.-, : 

aa eight IS ai grains 

The lead coins of the tape with a Ship aaitli taa-o masts were ascribed {'• i 
long time to Vasishthlputra Pu jum 5 a*i, though it aa as admitted that the rvwd-a * 
of the name of this lung aa-as bv no means certain Fresh coins since d' 
coa-cred shoav that the issuer of dicsc coins aaas in fact Va)rn->SrT*S‘it2Ura' 
W c desenbe the ta*pc below , the photograph in the plate is an enlarged o". 
Lead, o 8 m , 125 7 grams, JNSI, iii, 43 
Ob Ship with two masts, legend Jiar^ Sar-isa sir. YcHs SrhiK- S' 

Rev U))ain sambol PI 


One of these coins was found in the Coromandel coast area and the ot! rt 
in the Guntur distnct 

Ya)na-srI-Satakarni issued siK'cr coins imitating the Kshatrapa ta pc Of u,!" 
ally onla three such coins aacre knoavn, of aahich one came from So-'in 
near Bombay and the second from Amrcli m Kathiaaar, the findspot (.f ti : 
third is unknoaa-n. Subsequently a fourth coin aaas discoatred at Bc-nii ir 
bv Dr D. R Bhandarkar and a fifth one aaas aftcraaards acquired near *I ri 
pun by Dr. Katarc 

We shall describe this important t}pc* 

Silaer, round, o 6 in , weight not knoaan; Sopara, BMCAK, an 1 1 
Olv Bust of king to right, legend in ordinary Br.'ihml clnricttrs, R •■jj 
pu*asa sin-Yaua SStaf.cr.sa 

Re: Ujjain sjmbol surmounted with a crescent, Sia-arched crcsccniecl MiM t > 
right, Riatr below. Sun aboac Legend in a different script and d-il'i*. 
[ . Gotariputasha him Yrfa ilataf.ansh'i PI lAlV, 4 


The rca’crsc legend aaas read b) R G Bhandarl ar (IS G , 1 , 11, p 115) ' 
Gotdr’ipula Kur'am Yr.fi'i Sdtakani Ch'itiirapainsa, ‘of Chaturapa'ia ^ •!,*< ’ 
Satakani, prince of Gotamiputra’, the reaerse legend giaing the name o'*! 
princt aiccroa Chaturapana and the ohatrsc one, of the ruling Utv’ •' 
sri Bhagaaanlal Indraji read it (C/'i/'or/T-rw] Coltir ipu! isf ^ 

Hd\sk(.i.i He thought tint the legend shoaatd that ^ ajin-sri ” as the ‘ 
Chaturapana D R Bhandarl ar’s reading as as C,'>S("’’p’i!.s •- 

He connected Kshaharu a ith Chlnhara ocrurripi' in fh- O" 1 
phte of P.atil a - 

It nna he pointed out tliat the lacuna on the com r not 
accommodate a w ord ev da e Nl{''ari lettt ra such s.' Ch.!t»irap un ( i-' * ^ f 
letters could haac been engr^aed and the c aa^rc p'-ohihb, v^r:! >( '' 

honourahk) 'The aaonl dry..' rot cM't. in the rc.ef'c 1* 


t j !« if' isf 


‘ ,'M/ IV • Ml i'- 
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tWp chaiactets read shaharu The reverse legend is identical with that on 
the obverse except that it uses araka instead of rano^ and htrtt instead of stn, 
and Hafakatsnha instead of Satakamsa 

Vijaya and Chandasri Safakarm 

According to the Puranas, YajnaSn was succeeded by Vijaya and the latter 
by Chanda§ri Satakarni Coins of both these kings were discovered m the 
Tarhala hoard, they show the Elephant with trunk upraised on the obverse 
and the Uj)ain symbol on the reverse The name of Vijaya appears without 
any change in the com legend , the Sanskrit ongmal of Chandasri was probably 
Skandasri Com No 179 m BMCAK, though attributed to Rudra Satakarm, 
IS probably an issue of this ruler. The first character m the legend is off the 
flan and so does not appear 

The last kmg of the Pauranic list is Pulumavi HI Probably the corns of the 
Tarhala hoard givmg the name Pulahamavi were struck by this ruler 

Coins of Kings not mentioned in the 'Puranas 
Several kmgs of the Pauramc hst are not represented m the comage shown 
above The reverse is also true, some kmgs of the corns are not represented 
m the Paur^c hst or mscriptions Kumbha Satakarm, 3 aka Satakarm, and 
Kama Satakarm of the Tarhala hoard* belong to this category The last- 
mentioned kmg IS probably identical with I^g Kanha Satakarm of the 
BMCAK, no. 180 

Kosikiputra Satakarm is another kmg unknown to the Puranas but re- 
presented m the comage The sohtary piece of his, known so far, is of the 
Chanda hoard type, showmg an Elephant with the trunk upraised on the 
obverse and the Ujjam symbol on the reverse (JNSI, VUI, 116) The actual 
legend is Kosikiputa Sa, which is to be completed as Kosikipufa Satakamsa 
It IS possible to argue that the issuer may not have been a Satavahana ruler, 
the legend bemg really Kosikiputasa, and the proper name bemg altogether 
wanting. But the type shows that the issuer was mdeed a Satavahana ruler 
and so the last letter sa would seem to be the imtial rhara rtpr of the word 
Satakam 

A very big lead com* i 5 j m m diameter and weighmg 5595 grams was 
found m the Godavan district, with one side plam and the other side show- 
mg a hon and an mcomplete mscnption. Ratio varasa (PI LXIV, 5). The 
name . vara does not occur m the Pauramc hst of Andhra kings 
As was the case with most of the anaent empires, the Satavahanas con- 
trolled a number of feudatory prmces, and some of these were permitted to 
issue corns One such feudatory family ruled at Kolhapur and is known from 
the corns of three of its rulers, namely (i) Vasishthlputra Vihvayakura, (2) 


* ]NSI, II, 90-92 


* BMCAK, 4. 
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AI?dh.iriputr? Siv-ilakura (PJ LXIV, 6), and (j) GonmTputn % 

(PI LXIV, 7) No 5 among the abo\c rulers rcstnkc: the cotnt ot* N 1 ; 
and No a those of No 1. It is therefore dear that the aho\c n’lcv! r 
the order stated above. 

Tltcsc coins have usu.ally a Ten-arched I Iill, 1 rcc, and Rn er on the oh\ ^ r * 
and a Bow and Arrow on the reverse, with the arcular legend, G'*,*- 
pu/asa V:/tr:ja/ t/rasc, &c (PI LXIV, 6-7) » Coins w ere issued both in Cfv/p,:; 
(PI. LXr\', 6) and lead (PI LXIV, 7) Itw as once supposed that thc<ckmrs% 
Satav.ahan.a rulers and difTcreni attempts were accordmgh made to ulcnt.'.'. 
them with the kings of the Pauranic list Smith identified GautanujM'rj 
Viliv.avakura with the great Gautamiputra Satakarni, M.ldhanputra 
kura with ^ivas\.ati, and Vasishthiputra Vili\.a\.akura with Clnlon 
1 arm, the predecessor of $ivasv.lti 

We cannot enter into the details of this controversv . It is essential to poia* 
out that the mere matron} mics like Gautamiputra and Mulhariputri canm! 
make these rulers Sat.avahanas , for example, Gautamlputni and Vlsishd" 
putr? appear as epithets of the Magha kings Snamagha and Bhiri'Uffn. 
a Maharathi chief at Karb has the matron} mic V.lsishthiputn Ihc ruk' 
who struck the Kolhapur coins need not therefore be identified as 
hanas mercl} because the} are described as Gotamiputra and Vasishthiputr- 
Ptolcm} states that Polcmaios of Paithan and Baltokuros of Hippokur. 
were contemporaries It is clc''r that Polcmaios is tlic Greek form of Piili 
mavi and that Balcokuros is Vi)i\.a}akura 'Hicsc were two difTercnt thoavk 
contemporar} kings It is therefore vera Id eh that the Vi{i\.a}al ura and 
Sivalakura of the Kolh.apur coins were members of some local fcvidno', 
ruling famil} . 

Another feudatory family attached to the Sritav.lhana empire ruled in tl 
Chitaldurg district of M}Sorc It issued large lead coins having a Hui! O' 
one side and a Tree within a railing and a Thrcc-archcd Hill on the od -t 
(PI LXIV, 8) - Onl} one king is known from the legends of thr coinai’c, s t 
Kalal.“i\.a-mah"irathi. The txpe of his pieces has a close resemblance to o,.'- < * 
the tapes issued In King S.ltalarni and described aboac (p 79») 

Another feudator} famil} w.as ruling at this time in the North ( ir.y 
district Tlic lead coins of two of its lings haae so far come to h 
Qiutukullnanda and Mudlnanda (PI I XIV, 9-10) The tap' r an ‘ * 

arched Hill on one «ide and a Tret within a railing and iloiibl" trid r/ o- 1> * 


other ^ 

The Icrcnd on Pi LXIV, 9 is /{'!''> O ulh -.r /•r,* and that /)n !’l 1 ‘ • 

10 IS - 

> P, U\l\, 6 u />’'<"'!/, 3: af a .,n.’ • r to 'i, F’l 1 ' IV, 7 t 1 '*( ‘ ‘ ' 

- ri i.s la . * I’ / ’ *.* , .1" i n a- ‘ ‘ i* • • . 'i • 1' 1 ’ la o i * ' 

{> j I . f > • 31' ^ ^ n ■"* , S '- 1 r I s 1* . t a I '*( 1* % . .la j ~ •>* • • 
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post-sAtavahana coinage 

Introduction 

Little IS known so far about the post-Satavahana coinage of the Deccan 
The coins avaikble for study are few in number, and those among them which 
are inscribed are very much fewer. Types do not help us very much The 
Varaha, Padma, and Bull types persisted for many centuries The Varaha 
type, for instance, was no doubt first introduced by the Chalukyas, but it was 
continued by later dynasties as late as the time of Vijayanagar , thus we cannot 
assign all coins of this type to the Chalukya dynasty The term Varaha 
became m the course of time a common synonym for gold currency m 
general Pieces of this type must once have been issued m large quantities, 
but the Varaha corns now available for study are not many It has been 
suggested that a fabulous number of them must have been included m the 
booty carried to Delhi from South India by Mahk Kafur, leavmg very few 
behind in their province of origm This eiqilanation does not carry convic- 
tion U P was also occupied by the Muslims and yet qmte a large number of 
gold Gupta coins have been found m that State 
There was hardly any silver coinage m Southern India. Narada no doubt 
does say, as pointed out above, that silver kdrshapanas were common in the 
south, but the archaeological evidence does not support his assertion Silver 
buUion or corns are rarely mentioned in connexion with the booty collected 
by Mahk Kafur m the Deccan The dynasties of the Deccan dealt with m this 
volume rarely issued silver currency Copper currency of the Deccan of this 
penod is also very scarce 


(i) Early Gold Coins 

Smooth and minute spherules with tiny marks consisting of four dots on 
the obverse and none on the reverse appear to be among the earhest extant 
gold corns of the Deccan Their weight is about j z grams and their diameter 
about o 45 m , they are obviously of the Kalanju denommation, so popular 
m Southern India These spherules were known zsgullige or htde balls m old 
Canarese and several of them were found in the Sunda Pargana of Dharwar 
district m i8z8 ^ There are more than 25 of these in the Hyderabad Museum * 
Two spherules are illustrated on PI LXV, i and 2 

A second early type is that of the padma-tanhas they are flat and round 
They have a lotus m the centre, which gives them their name, and four 
punched marks on ihe obverse, of these two are the letters A/, the third is 
a conch, and the fourth is usually a bow (PI LXV, 3) 3 In one variety of this 

> Elliot, Coins of South India, p 53, pi 1, 2 » AKHAD, 1925, p 17 * Elliot, pi 1, 7-8 
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type we have scroll work stamped from a die on the reverse, and among the 
punches on the obverse there are two retrospectant hons (PI LXV, 19) » "niese 
coins, which are usually found m Banavasi, are generally attributed to the 
Kadambas, but the attribution is by no means certain Their diameter is i in 
and their weight about 60 grams 

The gold fanams havmg a Bull surmounted by the Sun and the Moon on 
the obverse and a large Sun on the reverse have been attributed to the early 
Pallavas, since they are found on the Coromandel coast.^ This view is 
probable but not yet proved 

Some tmy gold corns were found m the Maski excavations, with an Elephant 
on one side and a Lion on the other Their attribution is difficult to deter- 
mme, and the more so as they have not yet been adequately published ^ 

(2) TAe Ikshvdku coinage 

At Nagarjumkonda, m the excavations of 195 j-6, some lead coins of two 
Ikshvaku kmgs, Virapurushadatta and $antamula, were found, they mutate 
one of the types of the Satavahanas, showmg an Elephant with trunk up- 
raised on one side and the Ujjam symbol on the other The fragmentary 
legend is above the Elephant * 

(3) The Vakataka coinage 

The Vakatakas rose to power soon after the downfall of the Satavahanas 
and were soon ruling over a large part of the former dommion of that dynasty 
They must have been famihar with the Satavahana comage, but apparently 
they did not make any attempt to issue a currency of their own We have so 
fiu: foimd no corns of the dynasty, nor are they referred to m its records 


(4) The Sdlankayana coinage 

The Salankayanas ruled m Andhra-^f/2 durmg the fourth and the fifth 
centuries A copper com of Chandravarman has recently come to light It 
has a Bull on the obverse and the legend Sri-Chandrapa{rman), givmg the 
king’s name, on the reverse s Its size is o 7 m and weight 94 grams 

The Bull was the Idnchhana of the Salankayanas and the palaeography of the 
com legend belongs to the fifth century The com therefore may have been 
an issue of the Salankayanas The issuer Chandravarman was probably a 
grandson of Hastivarman, the opponent of Samudragupta 

(5) The coinage of the Chdlttkyas of Baddmi 

The Chalukyas, who held sway over the Deccan for several centuries, 
had accepted the Idnchhana of the boar, and there can be no doubt that th^ 
mitiated the com type which had the Boar on its obverse Their currency wi 

» Elliot, pi u, 67 ® Ibid , pi I, 31-36 ’ ARHAD, Pjg 

Indian Arehaeology, 1955-6, p z6 * Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, pp j 
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this symbol must have been very common, since Varaha soon became a 
common word apphed to gold coins in general. Not many specimens of this 
type, however, have been handed down to our age. 

We have no inscribed Varaha coins which can be ascribed to any of the 
rulers of the Chajukya house of Badami. Dr M. H Krishna did indeed 
attribute some uninscribed coins to PulakeSin II, but the attribution is very 
doubtful ^ 

Some unmscribed gold coins* have been discovered in the Southern 
Maratha Country and the Bellary district, which have in the centre a Boar 
surrounded by punched symbols such as a San/cka (conch), a Chakra (wheel), 
a Bow, two SrJs (PI LXV, 5) The reverse has some indented lines There 
are other coins also found in the same area, having a Boar with trappings on 
one side and a Floral design (PI LXV, 6) or the Sun on the other (PI LXV, 7). 
The weight of these coins varies from 3 5 to 5 8 grains and they might possibly 
have been struck by some rulers of the House of the Chalukyas of Badami s 

(6) The coinage of the Rashtrakutas 

The Rashtrakuta dynasty was a mighty power, for some time it ruled 
all the territory from the Vmdhyas to Rameshwar On some occasions its 
armies even penetrated mto the Gangetic plam and crossed swords with 
the forces of northern dynasties hke the Palas and the Pratiharas Its princes 
were lovers of art, they built magnificent temples adorned with beautiful 
sculptures But it would seem that they were not interested in coinage At any 
rate no coins have so far been found, msenbed or umnscribed, which can be 
definitely attributed to any ruler of the dynasty. Certam silver hemidrachms 
from Nasik district having a bust of the Kshatrapa type on the obverse and a 
Bull on the reverse with the circular legend Tarama-mahes'vara-Matdpitn- 
pSddnudhjdta-s^n-Knshnarajasya* were once attributed to one of the three 
Rashtrakuta emperors named Krishna But these have now been shown to 
have been the issues of the Kalachun ruler of that name, who flounshed 
durmgf AD 530-73 

Dratnma, suvama, gadydnaka^ kalanja, and kdsu are the five com denomina- 
tions mentioned m Rashtrakuta records Of ihese the last two were not 
current in the Deccan, but m Southern India. The Cambay plates of Go- 
vmda rV mention a gift of 1,400 villages yieldmg a revenue of seven lakhs of 
suvarnas,^ the average revenue of a village was thus 300 suvamas Whether 
the Rashtrakuta admmistration issued any gold corns, and whether, hke the 
suvamas of Northern India of the earher period, they had a standard weight 
of eighty ratUs or 1 44 grams, we do not know It is quite possible that the sum 
of seven lakhs of suvamas, which was the revenue of i ,400 villages, represented 

* *933. P 98 * Elho^ pi 1 19, zz 3 Ibid , pi 1 2I-2J 

♦ V V Mitashi, ClI, vol IV, pp ckss-clana s El, vu, 26 
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the approximate gold value of the land revenue in kind collected from these 
villages In that case, stwama would have been a conventional com of account 
The gadydnaka was equal to two kalanjaus and weighed about loo grams 
No speamens of this com issued by the Rashtrakutas have yet been found 
Dr. M H Krishna attributed four gold corns of a weight standard of about 
6o grams to the Rashtrakutas ^ These have an elaborate floral design on one 
Side and four hons punched round a tank with lotuses on the other. But as the 
corns bear no legend, this attribution can only be conjectural 
One Kanheri Rashtrakuta mscription refers to a golden dramma and 
distmgmshes it from ordmary drammas mentioned earher ^ These or dinar y 
drammas were probably silver pieces The Uruh hoard of Gadhaiya corns 
discovered in the Poona district belongs to the eighth or the nmth century 
Punch-marked types were copied mechamcally m the earher period, and it is 
not impossible that the Rashtrakuta admimstration might have merely re- 
produced the Gadhaiya silver type m this unimagmative way, as was done 
by the Silahara long Chhittaraja It is, however, also possible that the Uruli 
hoard may have been the earnmgs or loot of some Rashtrakuta captain 
partiapatmg m the northern campaigns of Govmda m or Indra HI The 
question whether the Rashtrakutas issued any gold or silver currency cannot 
yet be answered 


(7) The coinage of the later Chdlukyas of Kalydm 

Among the pieces struck by the later Chalukyas of Kalyaiu we have gold 
corns of Jayasimha Jagadekamalla (1019-40), Some^vara I Trailokyamalla 
(1068-76), and Tailapa III (1150, 1182) 3 It is qmte hkely that other rulers 
of this dynasty issued corns, but if so, they have not so far been found 
Dr M H Krishna tentatively suggested that some of the corns with the 
legend may have been the issues of Tailapa II, but when we remember 
that the title Paramesvara was common both m the Rashtrakuta and the 
Chalukya dynasties, his suggestion must remam merely an unproved con- 
jecture for lack of supporting evidence 

Dr Krishna also attributed certam corns to Vikramaditya VI and others 
to Someivara III, but these attributions are also doubtful + 

The corns of Jayasimha Jagadekamalla occur m two types. In one type we 
have five Lions punched by five different pimches, large Spear-head, and the 
lettetsya,ja, obviously standmg for Jayasimha In the other type there is a 
temple in the centre with a domed tower and a Chakra above it Between me 
pilkrg of the temple is the Kannada legend m two Imes (i) ^rijagade, 
(2) ka ma lla (PI. LXV, 8) There are rune punches round the temple The 
reverse is blank The diameter of this com is i m and weight 69 grams * 
Some^vara I Trailokyamalla issued corns m two types On one there are 


> ARMAD, 1933, p. 99 
Ibid , 1933, p 162 


* lA, 3011, 133 


3 ARMAD, 1933. P 8® 
s Ibid , 1938, PI XXI, 7 
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five Lions and Tre, lo, ma, lla, punched by separate punches. On the other* 
there is a spearhead with a dot in the centre and four dots to its right stand- 
ing perhaps for a lotus, and the Nagari legend around it (PI. LXV, 9) 

In the treasury of the former state of Bhor there were some gold padma- 
tanhas on a few of which the legend Sri-Lashuma is legible It has been sug- 
gested that these corns might have been issued by Laksmidevi, the chief queen 
of Vikramaditya VI ^ Coins mmted by queens are otherwise so far unknown 
in the Deccan. These corns seem to be padma-tankas of the Ramatanka 
variety, bearmg the names and figures of some of the Ramayana heroes 

(8) The Kalachun coinage 

The later Chalukyas were superseded by Kalachun Bijjala by about the 
middle of the twelfth century. After the murder of this king m 1 167, he was 
in turn succeeded by his son Soma or Raya Murari A few rare gold coins 
have been found in the Satara district, weighing on the average about 5 5 
grains, and having on the obverse a dancmg figure faang to the nght and 
on the reverse a legend m three lines in old Canarese characters, of which 
the second line reads Murari (PL LXV, 10) This com type had been attri- 
buted to the Kalachun ruler Soma or Murari,^ and the attribution is qmte 
probable 


(9) The coinage of the Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi 

The Eastern CMlukya dynasty was founded by Kubja Vishnuvardhana, 
the brother of PukkeSmll, in 618 and maintamed its sway continuously for 
about 450 years There were 40 kmgs m the dynasty, but we possess inscribed 
corns of barely half a dozen of these 

Kubja Vishnuvardhana had the htruda of Vishamasiddhi and it is usual to 
attribute gold corns with the legend Vishamasiddhi to him This attribution 
IS probable, but not certain, for this same hiruda was later adopted by some of 
his successors 

Vishamasiddhi’s corns are m two types On one there is a Lion m the centre 
and the legend Vishamasiddhi above it in early Chalukya characters The 
reverse has a sceptre The metal is brass, the coin bemg o 6 j m m diameter. 

The second type is similar to the first, but its reverse has a double Trident 
withm a border of rays, surmounted by a Crescent and flanked by two Lamps 
(PI LXV, 11) A hoard of these coins was found in Daulatabad m the 
Nalgonda district of Hyderabad It weighed m all 4,9zo tolas and therefore 
must have consisted of more than iz,ooo coins These coins are not silver, 
they are an alloy of 71 per cent copper and zi per cent tin, with iron and 
zmc in neghgible quantites The average weight is 50 grams. 


' Ibid , XXI, 9 The diameter of this com is i in and weight is unknown 

* JNSI, lu, 5} » Elliot, Cotns of South India, 

* AHMAD, 1941, p 108, 3CX I. 


p. t52, pi Ml 87 
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Among die later rulers of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty some are knoivn to 
have issued corns The first among these to have done so is king Saktivarman 
Chalukya-chandra (a d. iooo— ii), whose corns have been known for a long 
time from the hoards found m the islands of Ramree and Cheduba situated 
off the coast of Burma and Siam These corns were probably taken to these 
places either by pilgrims or by traders Corns of this ruler have been found 
more recentiy at Masuhpattan m the Krishna district ^ His coins are in 
gold, there is a Boar m the centre with an Umbrella above and a Chouri on 
either side and the name of the kmg Sri-Chalukyachandrasa inscribed all round, 
each character bemg separately punched The diameter of these coins is 
14m and the weight about 66 grains (PI LXV 12) 

The kmgs Rajaraja (a d ioi8-6o) and Rajendra Kulottunga (a.d 1070-* 
1120) also issued corns with the same type They are rather big, being 
I 6 m m diameter and about 66 grams in weight They are cup-shaped. A 
com of Rajaraja is illustrated on PI LXV, 13 Its obverse is hke LXV, 12 
and around the edge there are six pimch-marks with one Telugu-Kannada 
letter m each, Ra ja rd ja sa 


(10) Th coinage of the Yadavas 

The corns of the Imperial Yadava dynasty were once attributed to the 
Kadambas, but subsequent discoveries have shown that they were issued by 
the Imperial Yadavas, this is rendered absolutely certam by the legends 
mscribed on them, which give the names of all Ae rulers from Smghana 
onwards, with the exception of Ammana, whose rule lasted only for a few 
months These corns are punched on one side only, their reverse bemg blank, 
and thus they have become cup-shaped Their weight is about 57 grams and 
the diameter measures 06m The obverse bears a lotus m the centre and four 
marks punched m four comers At each end of one diagonal there is the 
letter Sri m Telugu-Kannada script At one end of the other diagonal is 
found the kin g’s name m the Devanagari script and at the other end usually 
a Conch or a Bow or a Sword Radmatankas issued by Smghana, Maha- 
deva, Krishna, and Ramadeva have been found The Hyderabad Museum 
possesses more than 150 of them, which origmally belonged to the State 
Treasury The hoard discovered at Rachpatan m the Krishna district m 1922 
contamed 43 corns with the legends Smghana, Kanhara, Mahadeva, and 
Ramadeva.2 Three padmatankas of Smghana were found buried m a field in 
the Kharsia circle of the former Raigarh State together with a com of 
Nasiruddin Mahmud (1246-66) This find would seem to show that the 
Yadava sphere of mfluence mcduded southern Kosala durmg the reign of 


Smghana. ir- 1, a 

The Smghana is also spelt as Seghana, that of Krishna as Kanhapa 

or Kanhara, that of Mahadeva as Mahadeva and that of Ramadeva as bn 

* lA, ax, 7P * N s , 1925. PP ^10 
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Rama. PI. LXV illustrates the corns of Smghana (i 4 -i 5 )> Krishna (16), 
Mahadeva (17), and RSmadeva (18) respectively. Their weight is about 58 
grams 

(ii) T/;e coinage of the StlahSras 

Certain feudatory families of the Deccan also mmted scanty comages 
durmg our period Among these are the Silaharas of Western India. 
Kmg Chhittaraja of the Thana branch of this family issued silver corns of the 
Gadbaiya type with the bust of the kmg on the obverse and his own name m 
two hues, Sn-Chhittaraja-deva^ on the reverse A hoard of his corns was dis- 
covered below a gutter in Thana (Bombay State). 

Two mscnbed gold corns came to light durmg the excavations at Kolha- 
pur m the year 1946 Their weight is az $ grams and they have symbols on 
both sides On the obverse there is a trident with a hand, whose forks enclose 
the Sun and the Moon The reverse shows the figure of a standmg Garuda 
facmg right, with legs bent, carrymg a flowmg banner m his left hand and 
a serpent m his right * 

The Silaharas had Garuda as their laiichhana, and thus the reverse motif 
of these corns and their findspot would seem to mdicate that they might have 
been issued by the Silaharas As, however, they do not beat any legend, it is 
difficult to ascribe them to any particular ruler 

(tz) The coinage of the Kadambas 

Gold corns of several Kadamba rulers have come to hght On the obverse 
they have usually a Lion m the centre, with its leg upraised, the reverse has 
a legend m four or five Imes giving the name of the kmg, who is usually 
described as the reapient of the favour of SaptakoUda. We illustrate here a 
gold com of Jayakeim II of the first variety (PI. LXV, 20) 

Gold circular, i 2 in , weight unknown, Elliot, PI n, 71 

Obp Withm dotted border, Lion loolung to front, before it m Nagari letters, 
Pramda, apparently giving the name of the cychc year of issue 

JSev Withm dotted border, Nagari legend in five Imes 

(1) Snsaptaho, (z) Ttsalabdhavaravi, (5) ]ayakeSt, (4) deva-Mallava, (5) ramart 

On another variety the central figure is that of Ga)asimha and the reverse 
legend is ^n-Malage-Bhairva These corns usually weigh between 60 and 
65 grams 


(13) The coinage of the Kakatiyas 

The question of the Kakatiya comage is veiled m obscurity Early scholars 
Uke EUiot had attributed the corns l^vmg a Bull between two candelabra 
to the Kakatiyas, on the ground that their copper plates have a stmtlar em- 
blem 2 But this assumption is now shown to have been mtstalrpn 

* /NJJ, MV, 15, pi IV, 14 * Elliot, ui, 93-95 
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The crest of the dynasty was a Boar The Kakatlyas were, however, devotees 
of Siva and there is therefore nothing improbable in the theory that they 
adopted the Bull as the mam motif on their coinage. But this motif is in fact 
fairly common m South Indian comage m general, and its presence therefore 
does not by itself furmsh sufficient justification for ascnbmg the corns to the 
Kakatiyas Recent writers on the subject hke Mr Gopalachari have argued 
that we have no coins which can be defimtely ascribed to the Kakatiyas 
The fanam ascribed to the dynasty have a modem look and appear to be 
actually coins struck by the Nayakas of Madura 

A few coins have been found, bearmg fragmentary legends, which have 
been attributed to various Kakatlya rulers Certam pieces were found in the 
Southern Konkan bearmg the motif of the Lion They have legends in 
Telugu characters ; on some corns it is Balaja-Sri and on others Estdra wntten 
m a circle These latter coins are commonly attributed to the Kakatiya ruler 
Rudra.* This attribution may well seem probable m view of the fact that 
the legend is written m Telugu characters, but it is not easy to explamhow 
the corns of a kmg rulmg m Warangal come to be found m the south of the 
Konkan We must not forget, however, that gold coins often travel long 
distances A copper com, now lost, is stated to have had the device of the 
Bull and a fragmentary legend. Si tmat ka kakatt Pratapa-ra ya - 
This piece was attributed to Kmg Pralapa-Rudra of the Kakatiya dynasty 
But the legend seems to be unusually long, and as the com is no longer m 
existence, we caimot be sure whether its legend has been correctly reported 

In a treasure-trove foimd at Kavaiyadavalh^ m the Nellore distnct, a 
sohtary com was found weighmg 56 25 grams There was a Lion on its 
obverse and a fragmentary legend ^d\tt~gana m Telugu characters The 
attribution of this com to Kmg Ganapati is a possible suggestion, but at 
present it lacks confirmation 

In the hoard referred to above, three cup-shaped gold corns were found, 
haying apparently had a Lion m the centre and a fragmentary legend, which, 
when pieced together, seemed to read rajasamii Ambadadeva, who had 
usurped the throne after the death of Rudramba, bore the title Rdyasa- 
hasratfiaUa It is suggested that the legend rajasamn may be a contraction of 
Rayasahasramalla and that these corns might have been struck by him ^ But 
the reading of the legend is by no means certam and therefore we cannot be 
sure of the attribution 


* JBBRAS, 11, 63 


* Elliot, p 83 


* J Andhra His Soc i, 137 
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Aanutnakondi, hdl of, 646 

AbhtdhSnactntSmam, 80 

Abhitnanyu, Rash^rakOta ruler, 190, 191, 

=^49 

Abhimanyu, son of Arjum, 493 

Abhtnavapampa, 45 x 

Abhltas, the, 150, 157, 538 

Ablur stone inscriptions, 377, 380, 463, 464 

Abul Fazl, 25, 29 

Achalada, author, 242, 243 

Acharya, — , 161 n x 

Aebaryas, 244, 4XX, 442, 449, 704, 7x0-11 

Achaiata (Acivata), 126 and n 3 

A-chc-lo (Ach'ira), 242-3 

AchintCndn, author, 687 

Achugi II, Sinda king, 362, 363, 364. 

Achyakka, 363 

Achyoita, king, opponent of Samudra- 
gupta, 167 
Addanki, town, 607 
adhtkSns, 676-7 
Adhtraj-i Indra, 473 

Adhitajcndta, ChOla ruler, 330, 334, 494 
adhirSt or tkarSf (sole monarch), 68 
Adidam Mallu, 636, 663 
Adiga, Chola governor, 361 
Adipana, 17 

Adipurana (of Hatishcna), 283, 3x3 
Aditya I, Choh king, 283-6 
Adityabhatara, shrine of, 239 
Adityadcva (Sun-god), shrine for, 403, 442 
Adityan Kannaradeva, Chola prince, 283-6 
Adityavarma, Kadaxnba prince, 384 
Adityavarman, Chalukya ruler, 219-zo 

— Katmll plates of, 244 
Adityavartnarasa, Chalukya feudatory, 386 
AdQr, inscriptions at, 237, 242 
Advaita philosophy, 197, 371 
Advayamrita, 687 

Agastya, Brahman saint and author, 18, 
61, 67, 688, 689, 690 

— Bslabharata of, 688 
Agathodeia, 122 

Agmmitra, viceroy of Vidisa, 117 
Agnisarman, 326 

Agraharas (j 3 tahman villages), 200, 312, 
386, 387, 404, 403, 406, 408-9, 4x0, 341, 
597 

Agriculture ChSlukya period, 431-2 

— commercial crops, 432 

— Rashttakuta period, 3x0 

— SStavahana period, 137 

aharai or haras, 23, 43, 46-47, 49, 133 


Ahavamalla, Chalukya ruler, see SomC$- 
vara I 

— Kalachurya king, 377, 378, 437, 466 
Ahavamalla Butuga, Chalukya feudatory, 

320. 379 
Ahmadnagar, g 
Ahmadnagar Hills, the, 6-7 
Aibak, 350. 

Aiholc (Ayyavolc, Ilvala), village, x8, 61, 
433-4. 435 

— inscriptions at, 31, 190, 207, 209, 210, 
211, 2X2, 214, 213 and n 3, 236, 244 

— temple at, 239, 244, 734, 736 
Atndra hymns, 428 
A'in-t‘Akbart, 24, 28, 31 
*Am-ul-Mulk, 336 

Attareya hrahmam, 10, 14, 13, 17, xg, 23, 
24. 27. 44 . 67 

Aiyangar, Dr S K , 39, 69 n 9, 163, 
173 n T 

— Commemoration Volume of, 189 n i 
Aiyar, K V S , 344 n 3 

Ajakala and adyakala, 94-93 
Ajanta, village, 6, 39, 197, 218, 781 

— eaves of. Mil, 6, 23, 26, X44, 193, 197, 
204, 217, 242, 7x8, 727, 729-5*. 73* n X, 
749. 762 ff., 779. 780-1 , 774 n z 

— Chaieja~axvcs, 7x8, 720 and n 2, 721, 
728 n 1, 762 ff, 777 

— inscriptions at, 34, 42, x 36 n 2, 1 37, 172, 
1740 X, 180, 181, 183, x86 

— paintings at, 139, 7621!, 77X, 774 and 
n 2, 779, 780-x 

— sculpture at, 731 n i, 749 

— vtharas of, 729 
A]avarman, Kadamba ruler, 208 
Ajaypala, Chalukya king, 322 
Ajitabhatfarika, Vakataka queen, 180 
Ajttascna, 446 

A)5arasa, Chalukya feudatory, 337 
Akalanka, author, 313 
Akalavarsha, Rashtrakuta ruler, 277, 278 
Akara, 118, 124, 126 and n 3, 128 
Akkadevi, Chalukya princess and ruler, 
526, 329 and n 3, 422, 428 n 8, 439 
akshomstltth, 437 
Alampur, ix, 739 n 2 

— temples at, 736, 739-40, 736 
Alandi, town, ii 
Alandatlrtham, taxation and, 238 
*Ala-ud-Din Khalp (Jalal-ud-Din Khalp, 

GarshSsp Malik), Sultan of Delhi, 331, 
552-4. 556. 643. 644. 645-6. 647, 648 
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Alayya, tuler of Banavasi, 329. 

Albcruni, Arab schokr, 33, 33, 36 n 2, 54, 
55, 58, 60 

Allahabad Pillar inscription, 8, 90 n i, 165, 
166, 167, 168. 

Allan, — , 166 n 2. 

Allu Ganga, Tclugu Chola ruler, 631, 633 
Altekar, Professor A S., vii, 49 n i, 157 
nn. I, 2, 162 n 2, 230 nn 4, 6, 272 n i, 
277 n 2, 303 nn 3, 5, 6, 7, 304 nn i, 2, 
307 nn 3, 4, 308 nn. i, 2, 31 1 n i, 
383 n r, 509 n 4 

— ‘The Coinage of the Deccan’, 785-806 

— ‘The History of the Rashtrakutas*, 
249-314 

— ‘The History of the VSkatakas’, 1 5 1-200 

— ‘The Yadavas of the Seu^adek’, 515-74 
Alupas, the, 213, 225 

— king of, 347 

Alur, inscription at, 325 
Amaragangcya, Yadava king, 5x9, 521 
Amaramallugi, Yadava king, 519, 521 
Atnaravatl (Dharanikota, Dhanyakataka), 
11. 27, 30, 45, 56-57, 140, 144, 746, 747 
f/ passim 

— inscriptions at, 128, 136, 138 

— sculptures at, 136, 144, 7x8, 747 ff, 
754. 775 

— stupa at, 724-5, 725 n i, 747, 750, 751 
Ainaresvara, shrine of, 57 

amatyas (district officers), 56, X33 
Axnbad&va, Kayastha chief, 6x9, 622, 628- 
31, 630 n 4, 631 n I, 632-6, 638-9, 643, 
659, 661, 667, 671, 679, 681 

— coins of, 806 

— titles of, 629, 639 
Axnbika river, 56 
Axngiya family, the, 116 
Amitagati, author, 323 

Amma I, Rajamahendra, Eastern Chalukya 
king, 288, 482 

Amma II, Eastern Chalukya king, 296, 
484-5, 500, 705. 

— feudatory of, 577 

Ammana, YSdava long, 548-9, 549 nn i. 


3, 4, 557 , 

Ammangai, Chalukya queen, 492 
Ammugi, Kalachuri king, 456-7 
Amoghavardhil, Rashtrakuta emperor, 516 

— wars with Bhoja I, Pratihara emperor, 
516 

Amoghavarsha I, Sarva, Rashtrakuta em- 
peror, 61, 250, 257, 268 and n 4, 270, 
271, 272, 273-80, 277 n 2, 283, 313, 445, 
475, 477. 478 

— inscriptions and, 49, 268 and n 4, 277, 


279 


Amoghavarsha I, KavtrajamSrga of, 270 

313, 445. 

— rebellion against, 273-5. 

— religion of, 279-80, 306 

— tides of, 273 

Amoghavarsha II, Rashtrakiita emperor, 
285, 288 n r, 289, 510 
Amoghavarsha III, Baddega, Rashtrakuta 
emperor, 281, 291, 292-3, 293 n x, 511 

— sons of, 292 
Amraotl, inBerar, 24. 

— inscription at, 154-5 
Anamkonda Nagarl, 377. 

Anandagotra, city, longs of, 60 
Anantadeva, author and astronomer, 542, 

570 

Anantamajtya, Dandanajtaka, 40X 
Anantapala (Anantapalayya), general and 
statesman, 365, 367, 368, 37X, 372, 388, 
389, 393. 398, 608 

— brothers of, 368. 

— nephew of, 583 

— viceroy, as, 398 
AnantaSivadcva, 367 
Anantasuri, 688 

Anantavlrya-muni, Jama teacher, 429 
Andhau (Cutch), inscriptions at, 95, 96, 
98, 106, 1X0, IIX, 1X2 
Andhrabhrityas, dynasty of the, 72 
‘Andhrabhrtya’, 72, 74, 75, 79 
Andhras, the, and their country, X5, x6, 17, 
X9, 27-28, 29, 30, 56, 67, 69, 72-73, 74 . 
75 . 7^78. 171. 188, rtf (7//0 Satavahanas 
Andhradeia See Vcngi 
‘Andhs’, 15 
Ancgundi, town, x i 
aiigarakshas, 64X, 670 
Angiras, 565 
Aiiguttara-Nik^a, 26 
Amtalli, Reddi queen, 65-67 
Amvaritachari, Sri Gupdan, 229, 241 
Anjanacharya, 226-7 
Anka, Ratta feudatory, 332 

— Yadava general, 550 
Ankeya Nayaka, 550 
Anmakonda See Hanamkonda 
Anna Nid, 646 

Annama Reddi, 661 

Annamadeva, Kakatiya prmce, 642, 658. 
659 

Annayadeva, 635 

Annigere or Anmgiri, aty, 53, 62, 735 

— temple at, 244, 339 

— inscription at, 376, 380, 459 
Aimuvayya, 22 x 

Antialkidas the Great, kmg, X20, X23 
Antil Mahta, commander, 651 
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Antiochos the Great, king, 115 
Anupa, 126 and n 3 
Anwa, 740 n 2 
— temple at, 740, 741 
Apachyas, the, 15 

Aparajita, Silahara feudatory, 289, 321, 
5170 3 

AparSttta (west coast), 17, 34, 58, 97, 104, 
126 and n 3, 129, see also Konkan 
northern 

Aparantika, 21, 33 

Apararka, Silahara prmce, 383, 384, 452 
Apllaka (Apilava), Satavahana king, 83, 
85, 112, 120, 121 

— coins of, 120, 792 

ApoUodotus, Graeco-Bactrian king, 115, 
122 

Appayacharya, Jama author, 712 

— PrafjshthSsara of, 712 
Appayarya, Jama poet, 688-9 
Appayilm and Govmda, PuiakeSm 11 and, 

190 n I, 212 

Aptamimansa, commentaries on, 313 
Arabs (or Tapkas), 139, 227, 307 

— mvasions of, 227, 253, 236, 264 
Arammi-roiu'/i, 46 
AranyakSttda or Forest Book, 16 
Arasilu, general, 590 n i 
Araslbi^, village in Bijapur, 61 
Architecture, 717, 720-1, 720 nn 1, 2, 

7 ^ 3-43 

— Chalukya, 203, 241, 4 ^ 5 - 7 , 7^3 
ArSvidu family, the, 632, 661 
Arhat A-chc-lo, 197 

Ariake, 21 

— two parts of, 21-22 

Arikesarl I, Chalukya feudatory, Vemuk' 
vada branch, 473, 303, 308 

— KoUipa^a plates of, 304, 306, 307, 308 

— plates of, 304, 506, 307, 508-9 
Ankesari 11 , ChSlukya king of Yemula- 

vada, 246, 290, 291, 313, 303, 308, 
310-11. 

— inscription of, 304, 306, 308-9, 310, 

511 

— Fampa and, 304, see also Pampa 
Ankesari m, Chalukya king, 303, 306, 307, 

J” 

— FarbhanI plates of, 304, 306, 310, 311 
Ankesari ParankuSa, Maravarman, PSndya 

ruler, 223 

Ankesarin, Ch5luk3?a prmce, 287 
Arjuna, Chedi prince, 281 

— epic hero, 493, 304, 3 10 

— poet, 246 

Ar)unadeva, Matsya chief, 623 
Atjunvarman, Param^ ihng, 334 


Arjunavarman 11 , Patamara king, 549 
Army and navy, 417-18, 562, 669-70 

— Chalukyas and, 240. 

— YSdavas and, 362 

Arnan, Greek historian, 18, 81. 

Art, 13, 143-4. U 7 . 717-82 

— early, 717 

— SatavShanas and, 143 

— See also A]anta, EUora 
Arthapati, Nala king, 183 
ArthaiSstras, 131, 243 
Aryaka, 21 

Aryans and Aiyaniraaon, 30, 67-68, 67 n 
1,70,131,133, 140,144 

— knd of, 21 

— tnbes of, 67 
Aryas or Ares, the, 640 
Aryavarta, 9 

A^af Jah, house of, 9, 63 
Asan (ASva-nadI) river, 14 
Asanga, Kanarese poet, 314 
Ashti, 9 

Asika (Bishika), 126 and n 3 
ASmaka (Assaka, Asaka), 16, 17, 19, 26- 
27, 68, 126 and n 3 
ASmakas (Asmagi), the, 19 
ASoka, emperor, 13, 30, 69, 70, 113, 132 

— Buddhism and, 142 

— Dharmamahamatras and, 70 

— edicts and inscriptions of, 22, 25, 25, 
30, 31, 53 . 44 , 4 S, 46, 49 . 5 ^, 70, 77 . 79 , 
114, 139, 144 

— empire of, 69-70, 71 
airamas, 143 

Assaka Jataka, 19 
Assakenoi, the, 26 

Astronomy and astronomers, 542, 569 
‘Asuras’, 67 

Aivakas, land of the, 26 
Atavi Durjaya, of the Matsyas, 472 n 1 
Atharva-panhshta, Kurma-vtbkaga, 23 
Atharvaveda, 44 
Atumabbe, 413, 443, 446 
Atyanachola, Chalukya feudatory, 409, 414 
Aundha, temple at, 740, 741 
Aurangabad, in Hyderahid State, sculp- 
tures at, 736-7, 781 
Aurangzeb, emperor, 62 
Aurannoboas ^alvan), taluk, 39 
Avalladevi, Yadava queen, 318 
AvamjanaSrajra Fulakesm of LUta, 227 
Avanti, 3, 107, 118, 124, 126 and n 3, 128, 
see also Malwa 

Avidhcya, Rashtrakuta ruler, 189, 191 
qyagars and ayams, 673, 676 
Ayama, Nahapana’s mimster, 92, 93, 96, 
98, 100 
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Aychagavunda of Posavuf, 400 
Ayodhya, 206 
Ayodliyakanda, j 6 

Ayya Pina Chodi, family of, 602, 616 
Ayyalarya, Tclugu poet, 693, 694 
Ayyana, Chalukya king, 318, 319 

— queen of, 319 
Ayyana II, Chalukya king, 326 
Ayyangar, Prof P T Srinivasa, 73 
Ayyana-mahadevI, Chalukya queen, 473 
Ayyavole See Aihole 

Azes I, Andhra-Satavahana king, lox, 
123 and n 2 

BachaladevI, Chalukya queen, 349 and n 7, 
42 J 

— sons of, 349 

Bacharasa, Sinda feudatory, 370 
Bachhofer, Ludwig, 749 n 6, 750 n 2 
Bachiraja, Chalukya minister, son of Kah- 
dasa, 339, 396 
Bactrians, the See Yavanas 
Badami ^atapi), 61, 208, 219, 223, 723, 
73 L 734 

— cave temple at, 21 1 

— inscnptions at, 204, 205, 208, 242 

— temples at, 770-1 

— Vatapi, 18, 40, 61, 203, 204, 207 and n i, 
208, 219, 223, 224, 228, 229, 233, 240 

— Chalukyas of see Chalukyas Western 
Badapa, Chalukya king, 484-85 
Badapa, Rashtrakuta feudatory, son of Yud- 

dhamalla II, 296 

Baddega See Amoghavarsha III 
Baddega, Chalukya feudatory of North 
Karnatak, 282, 283, 480, 483-4 
Baddega I, Soladaganda, Chalukya king, 
50J, 508, 510, 511 

— queen of, 510 

Baddega II, Chalukya feudatory, 299 
Baddema, Telugu Choda prince, 487 
Baddena, author, 598, 666, 668, 700 

— NitisSstramuktavali of, 666, 672 
Baddiga or Vandugi, Yadava ruler, 517 
Badrikot (? Bidar), fort at, 656 
Badyaga, Chalukya feudatory, 5 1 1 
Bagi Madimayya Nayaka, 383 
Bagali (Balguh), 403 

— inscription at, 437 

— temple at, 423, 428, 439 

Bagb, village with caves, wall-paintings at, 

774 n 2 

Baghelkhand, tract, 161 

Bahadur, Nawab 'Ah Yavar Jung, v, vi, ix 

Bahadur, Rao, 180 n 3 

bShattara-mjog-SdhtpaUt 674 

Baqa Dandanatha, mimster of Beta, 364 


Baithan See Paithan 
Bakhlc, V S , 74, 78, 80 and n 3, loi, 
103 n 2, 109, no, 1 14 n. 2, 121 n 3’ 
12411 3, 134 n I, 135 n 4 
Balachandramuni, 447 
Baladeva, prime minister of Bijjala, 462 
Baladevayya, minister of SomeSvaia II, 
392 

Balagamvc or Balagami, 33, 62 

— inscription at, 438, 459 

— See also Dakshina-Kedara 
Balaghat Hills, the, 6 
Balaka, 743 

Balavarman of the Chalukyas, 232 
Balkan, 351 

Ballala I, Hoysala king, 359, 360, 362, 321, 
323, 324 n 2, 324-3, 526, 527, 328 

— three wives of, 422 

Ballala II, Hoysala king, 380, 381, 466, 
527, 553 . 554 , 600 

Ballala III, Hoysala king, 649, 630, 632 
Baleokouras or Baleokuros, 128, 134 
Balguh (Bagali), 423 

— inscriptions from, 403-4 
Bahge-deva, Yadava general, 547 
Balipura (Belgami), temple at, 466-7 
Ballaya, Chola chief, 603 
Balligave, 441 

— temples at, 440 

Bamma or Barma or Bammi, Chalukya 
general, son of Bumga (Bhutiga), 379- 
80, 381 

Bammarasa, ruler of Banavase, 467 
Bana, poet, 146, 244, 446 

— Harshaehanta of, 12, 87, 146, 176 n 2, 

451 

— Kadambari of, 8, 18 
Bananju merchants, the, 467 
Banapati, Brahman general of Rajaraja 

Devendravarman, 495, 496 
Banaras (Benares), 340, 551 

— temple at, 331 

Banas, the, 217, 227, 613, 614 
Banavasi (Vanasi, Vaijayanti) in North 
Kanara, 16, 17, 38, 40, 42, 34, 5 °, 

208, 212-13, 3 °^> 3 ^ 5 , 352, 3 ° 4 , 3 °°’ 
368, 372, 374, 378-9, 381, 524 

— viceroy of, 332 

Banerji, Professor R 0,95,970 2,99-100, 
100 n. 5, 102 n I, 118 
Bankapura, 352, 333, 373 , , 

Bankeya SeUaketana, general, 27 5 ~", 

278, 306, 478 

Bappadeva, Vakataka general, I 79 , ^95 
Bappuva, Nolamba prince, 292, 310, ytt 
Baran, 646 n i 
Barani, 654, 636 
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Barapa, commander of Tada II, conquest 
of Lafa by, 52j, 322 
Bardamana, 58 

Barma or Brahma, son of Kilma, Danda- 
najaka, 379-80 

Barmaladcvi, Ch’ijukya queen, 372 
Barmmadeva, general of VikramTditya VI, 

358, 427 

Barmmadandadhipa, general, 374, 458, 
460 

BarmadC\arasa, 418 

Barnett, Dr L D , 73, 238, 391 nn 3, 6, 
39= 

Batygaza (Broach), 38, 103, 104, 123, 138 

— trade and, 139, 140 

— See a/so Broach 

Basads, 235, 400, 402, 413, 414, 439, 443, 
706 

Basava, author, 439, 449, 450, 462, 463, 
464-5,700,702, 7”. 712 
Bosava-purana, 329, 462, 463-4, 712 
Basal apurSnamH, 464 
Basavarsa, Yadava minister, 360 
B3sim (Vatsagulma), 24-23, 46, 34, 186, 
192 

— plates at, 23, 181, 186 

— VakStakas of, 186-91, see also under 
Vakatakas 

Bastar, 30, 191, 282, 606, see also Chakra- 
kuta 

bos f IS, Jain, 142, 468 

Bayak (Bayal) Nambi, Brahmin general 
of Satyasraya, 324, 488 
Ba3ryana and Tikkana, Padihans, 610 
Beal, — ,14711 1, 2i4n i,24on 1 
Bedsa, village in Poona District, 746 n 1 

— e/iatfja at, 717, 718, 726-7, 746 
Bechiraja, minister, wives of, 421-2 
Belagamve, inscriptions at, 326, 327 
Bekgave, 443-4 

— inscription at, 426 
Bekturu, inscription at, 444 
Belgami See Balipura 
Belgaum District, 50, 32, 537-8 
Belkry District (Satavahanihari), 130 

— records from, 397, 414, 413, 418, 434-3 
Belur, taluk in Hassan District, inscriptions 

363. 439 

Belvola country, the, 339 

Bena (Karabena) river, 56 

Benagouron, 22, 30, 57, rw also Vengipura 

Benakataka, 36 

Bendapudi Annaya, 663, 664 

Bengal, northern, 15 

Bennalkrpara, 46 

Berat (Vidarbha), 3, 4, 24-23, 133, 137, 
loi. 177. 184, 189, 230 


Bcr'ir (Vidarbha), 4, 14, 38, 34, 67, 1 17, 1 18, 
126 and n 3. 

— wild dogs in, 14 

Besnagar, inscriptions at, 83, 120, 12X 
Beta I, Kikatiya king, 377 and n 2, 578, 
379, 603 

Detail, Kakatlya king, 377, 380-1, 603,678, 
704 

— titles of, 380 

Beta, Kakatlya prince, 332-3, 364-3 

— Kota ruler, 6x3 

Bezwada (VijayavAtika), X2, 60, 328, 363, 
602 

— battle of. 344, 343 

— temples at, 300, 501 
Bhadri river, 8, xx, 42 
Bhadrachalam, Godavari District, xo 
Bhadradeva I, Chalukya ruler, 305 
Bhadradeva II, Chajukya king, 503, 3x1 
Bhadranga, 378, 379 
Bhagalamahadcvl, Chllukya queen, 369 
Bhagavata or Bhaga, $unga king, i2X 
Bhagavatl, goddess, 408, 442 
BhagavaU, the, Jain Angas, x6 

Bh igirathi Ganga river, 9 
Bhagubai, ruler of Tardcwadi, 357 
Bhagwankl, 180 

Bhagyavatl, Chalukya queen, 323 
Bhairava, deity, statue of, 734-3 

— pnnee, brother of Queen Savaladcvi, 
423, 465 

Bhamaii, 343 
Bhambhagiri, 341 
Bhandagara, king of, 331 
Bhandaragavittage, 62 
Bhandarkar, Dr D R , vii, 18 n 2, 80, 8x, 
92, 94. 95. 98 and n 2, 99, 143 n i, 
262 n 3, 796 

Bhandarkar, Sir R G , 68 n x, 72, 73, 77, 
78 n 2, 80, 84, 83, 86, 92, 98 and n 2, 99, 
106, 134, 231, 361 n 3, 317 n X, 3x9 
nn 1,3, 530 n 1, 393 n 4,796 
Bhanu, Yadava king, 526 
Bhanu, physiaan, 370 
Bhanubhata, Marathi author, 372 
Bhanumitra, Kanva king, 124 
BliSmwilSsa, 549 nn x, 2 
Bharata, author, 31 
Bbarata Naiya Sastra, 12, 30, 31 
Bharata, — , 777 n 2 
Bharatachanta, 176 n 2, 178 n 2 
Bharavi, author, 244 

— KiratSiyunija of, 243 

Bharhut (B^tkuli or Bharaut), Brahmi 
inscriptions at, 24, 36 
Bhartridaman, king, x6o and n i 
Bhasa, 200 
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nii1<-ir%ajrt», ’N^i’yifora <if, ,)ja, 
lUrmltm (iliiltN u nhv.l'flr-t), Iclufm 
poet, ^•5;3-j, iff tihn Whhira 

Uh'isl ara, ‘ri tjotlcr IjMaj'ulijja, .|.{j 
HhVl nra, Mnmrt IJhS^VatA. 

HhVl'jfi ttf HhiiHratltta, cnrnmamlcr 
iiiulcr Ctttnpiii, 

Uf, 'fAi rn A*<?' 'i^j ‘f ff,, ^195, fio j, <19 fi9j. 
ararlt2r>4, author anti aMronorncr, 
14?. 369“70 
nh^iiiit hl-c, t) 
l\f Ut (tetamet*), 191. 41 1 
Uhithuli «»r Hluraut Stt Hhirhut 
Hhat(tl,a?4hl.a, Kannada prannnamn. si<». 

At rt 'tjKfl'* ^ ~ 

Ulnitiprolu, Mtlai'r in Citintur 
^/w/o at, I jv 

Hhavahhfitt, han'kru tlranutot, at 
Uhatatfaitatarman, Nafa {.int-, i!i7 

— Kithpur plate* of, iP: 

Uhav \t?aiia, f hliul\a ptincr'i. a to. ata 
Uhatat npa, Maha'cnipn, ^5ta\al at.a ct>m- 
mantfer of the Kau'tLt fanuK, iat» 
HlutanSia, Hh5r-"t‘ a, Mwa Ltno, fC(, 
iji, t9P. 

Ilh5\a*’«t3tlvta, Saita pricM, .(JO 
HitataKatarnun, Na!a l-ttn*. 19^. *99 
JUut(*hja, K3*h{raJ,(Jfa ruler, tPo 
I//J • f'r/r’ > •, 15 
thAif-'u, 7a7-’f'. 750. 7J« 

IMnlium III, Retina I ino. ja9-jo. 

Hlttllama I, S’3tla\a ruler, 517. 

Hlullann 11, Xailaia hnp, (ij, an9, jai, 
tSo, tt7 ami n t 

— ^ampamncr prant of, ta: 

Hhtllanu l^,^a^^a^a hint*. 5tP 
IJhilhmi IV. Y5(lava 1 tro. jtS. 

DiutHma V, V5tlt\a 1 intt, i<»n of Kama, 

519 and n j. jio-?. 5=5 »'• ’• 5=<» « 

Sfif. 

HluNi, town, 5 tj. 

Dhima I, Ch'ijul \i I mp, aFr-s, aSR, 4tR, 
}So-t, \U, 500. 50*', 5'0. 5J1 
Bhlma II, Rajamlrt'itHh, Ch5|u|>a Imp, 
29f». JSJ-J. 485. 5»o. 5”. 587. 5*8, 593 
~lludndC\a and, 587, 5R8 
Bhltm in, Ch’ilukw king, aR8, 290 
Bhitm III, Ananpa, Chr,|a ktnp, ton of 
liajtr'Ot 111, 607, 608 

Bhlmi, Tclugu Chub king, of the Sohr 
fimil}, 581, 58= , _ . r 

Bhltm, Tclugu Chob Em' a chief. Gob, 

608,617. 

Bhlm.1 of Vid-ithha, king, m the BrUhnara, 
14 

Bhima, prince of Vidarbhn, 67 


Bhlrm, chieftain of Kujanu {Cohn Jake}, 
36 j. 

Bhfmi, ( hljukja pcncnl, 368 
Bhlrtn Kati, Kmmda author, 450 
Bhlnia (Hhtmaraihi) ritcr, 7, 9, n, 18, «, 
38. 39. <'>t. 230. =5^', 259 
Bhima halukki, Chajukja prince, i^t, 774, 
475. 47f'. 

Bhlmadc^a I, Thaujika kinp, 348 
Bhirnaratu, 618, 

Bhhnara'a, 416 
Bhima* ahkar, temple of, it. 
Bhlmataram, Maharaja, mscrip'ion at 
K»Vam ahout, ,t90 
Bhlmata'man, Iitu*, 15: 

Bhlmaia Bantla, Irlupi; p'/ct, 
Bidffc'iara, dettj, 365, 496, .597, GsS 
liff/Af n -, Ji.r^f iff’ of, 17 
Bhi'a»i, ifi'criptt'i'i at, jgf 
Bhhanatja, (.1 a Jut fa, Danda’iSpfca, 589, 

190. 

Bh'pahhatta} ja, riJlul ^-a mnit'er, 393 
/ f, 103 

Bh'>,*apurar» (BV»lardan), tdlacc, 33 
/*'■"/ of /*- 3*i, 46, 48 

B*.»>f avatdhana, 6, 35 
Bl'oja, (futji'a PratU'ara empeto', 27S, 
J8t. 

— V ar' of, 5 16 

Bl’oja II, (futiara PraMhSra kmc, aSG 
Bhoja, I mu of ( harula, j n 
Bhoja, kt'u* l)l ara, 539- to, 374. 5C9 
Bhoji, tm^’ t.f Kanauj. 377 n a, 37S 
Bl.oja, kttu* o*" MaB a, 177 
Bhoja, ParamJlta Inc. 336 and n 4, j??” 
30. 3tt, t53, 3t9. 51S 

— literature and, 1 77 
Bh'»ja 11, Ji!alr»ra kmg, 353 

Bhfija of the Doclu Gio, 

G18 

ti6 n 4 

Bhojadcia (Bhojakajakn, Bhoja countij), 
24. ’76. '77 
Bhojal ata, cit% , 34. 

Bhojar'iji, kim;, K’lhdlsa and, 176 
Bhojit, the, 14, 34, 37, 67, 77, 114 
'Bhrajjarajas, the. Si , e, 

Bhupbah Gnngn Pcrml^hdcta, ruler, 56? 

bf'ikht, 48-49. 55. '94. 303 
BhOmaka, S’lmahana king, 100 
‘bhumi and padi, 674-j 
Bhuplditya, 227 _ _ 

Bhu\ amikatnnlla Ste Vikrainadi^ ' ' 
Bhui anaikamalh, kingdom of, 54®. 35° 
Bhui ancii ar, m Onaaa, temple at, 75® 
Bichana, Yiidaaa general and feudatory, 
538, 34'“2. 544, 545. 558* 
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Bidar, 6z 

Bi)5pur (Shirfir, Vijapuia), il, 52, 60, 62 

— inscriptions at, 575, 437, 448, 458 

— temple at, 437 

Bijanr-Bagat, village, Vakatakas and, 154 
Bijjak, or Bi))ana, Kalachuri ruler, 375-6, 
377. 378. 379. 425. 456. 4S7 ff>. Si9. 

— coins of, 803 

— relatives of, 463 n. 2 

— sons of, 377, 457-8, 465-6, 520 

— subordinate rulers of, 460 

— titles of, 376, 458, 459 
Byjalarayaeantra, 463 

Bijjana See Bi]]ala, Kalachuri ruler 
Bijjana, ruler m Hyderabad, 537 
Bilhana, Sanskrit author, historian, and 
poet, 43, 206, 322, 330, 331, 337, 340, 
345 and n 2, 346-7, 350, 351, 333, 
354-5, 356, 358-9, 368, 385, 415, 423, 
451-2, 578-9 

— Ka^a of, 358 

— Mahakavya of, 317 

— Pamhahka of, 452 

— VtkramSiikadeva-chania, 61-62, 317, 431, 
432 

BiUana, king of Mangakveshtaka, death of, 
522 

Bimba, YSdava prince, 333 
BmdusSra, king, son of Chandragupta 
Maurya, 69, 113 

Bimga J'e«Vish9uvardhana,Hoysala ruler 
Bodhan (Podana), NizSlmabSd District, 26, 
507, 636 

Bodhayam Dharma-sutra, 12, 17, 30 
Boja^ta-rigytf, 46 
Boka, 421 

Bokkera, battle at, 606 
Bollama Maly3la, 393 
Bolla3ra, chief, 633 

Bolla3^ Reddi of the Cherakus, 636, 661. 
Both NaySka, 641 

BoInSningaru, commander, 639, 660 
Bombay Gazetteer, 21, 36 n i, 39, io6 n z 
Bombay Presidency, 41 

— kundt in, 9 

— Maratha- and Kanarese-speaking dis- 
tricts, 3 

Bonthadevi, Chedi prmcess, Chalukya 
queen, 318, 319 
Boppadeva, Sinda ruler, 374 
Boppadevi, Hoysala queen, 422 
Boppana, Dandanayaka, 362, 421 
Boppaningaru, KamenSm, pradham, 662 
Boppaya, 386-7 
Bose, Girindra Sekhar, 91 
Boya-Kotkms, the, 476-7, 498 
Boyas (Bedas), the, 476, 499 


Boyer, Abb6, 103 

Brahma, the moon, 206 

Brahma, commander of Some^vara IV, 

523, 524 

Brahma or Barma, Kakatlya general, 333 
Brahma or Bamma, Rgchejla general, 377 
and n 2, 578 

Brahmagupta, Brahmasphtttastd~dhanta of, 

542, 570 

Brahmanas, 24, 68 n i, 307, 711 
— concept of imperialism and, 68 
Brahmapurana, 10 n i, 24 
Brahmavaloka family, the, 284 
Brahmayyadeva, governor, 409 
Brahmi script, 24, 26, 36, 144 
Brahmifiism and Brahmins, 30, 81, 8z, 133, 
136, 141, 144 n 4, 199-200, 309, 368, 
401, 409, 413, 419. 421, 429, 462, 499, 
341, 563. 565, 567. 721, 723, 731. 754, 



— converts to Buddhism from, 81 

— education and, 312, 429 

— generals, 417, 367 et passtm 

— kings, 127, 137, 138, 162, 169, 198, 203, 
243, 367 et passtm 

— sculptures of, 739, 761 
Briggs,— ,653 nn 2,5 
BrthadSranSyaka Upamshad, the, 14, 54 
Brihadratha, Mauryan kmg, 71, 113 
Brihaspatimitra, king See Fushyamitra 

Sunga 

BnkatkathS, the, 25 
Brihatpbalayanas, the, 49, 37 
BrthatsamttS, the, 21, 23, 35, 34, 40, 42, 133 
Broach, 5 5 3, 3 36 , je« also Barygaza 
Brown, ■ — , 458 n 2 

Buddha, Gautama, 76, 144, 197, 198, 243, 
363, 718, 728, 750, 731 n I, 734, 762, 
765-7, 770, 771, 773 

— death scene of, 732-3 

— paintings of, 766-7, 770, 771 

— statues of, 727, 730, 730, 731-2 
BuddharSja, Kalachuri king, son of 

Sankatagana, zio, 213, 436 
Buddhara)a, founder of the Kondapadu- 
mati family, 472 

— Vadner plates of, 48 
Buddharaja, poet, 693-6 

— sons of, 696 

Budhagupta, Gupta, king, 184, 187 
BudhasvSmin, author, Brahatkathailoka- 
sangraha of, 143 

Buddhism and Buddhists, 68, 70, 81, 136, 
141, 142-3, 144 and n 4, 196-8, 219, 242- 

5, 506, 443-4. 363, 724, 727-8, 730, 746, 
763, 767, 773 
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Hiicldhism; ffmitj/Si', jte that UtU 

— liicniurc, 76, 143, 14 ) 

— - MncUiynmti i *:dio(»l, i4<'> 

— 197, 3or., 4JJ, 7’B, 7:9, 730, 
7JO, 76J 

n«»i Ktcricn (nnd •; ind nun'), 

^iU iJS. «}^>. MS“ 3 . Ml. «V 7 . 242- j. 
306, 56^, 727. 

— scc«s of, ! J3, 

— Sfln)n\cdi, 197, 

— itmjdc*. , stt templet, 

lUdilcr, Dr — , f*i, Sh'-B9, 9}, 95, too-i, 
loS. 110, Jt9, 120. 130 n t, 137 n 2, 
iKo, 345 n. 2, 432. 

Huld'ini Dt'tri(.c in licrir, 13 
Ilttndcn Innd, tract. 132, 13 j. t7t. 29^, 293. 
lUtrpc'*:, Dr J , 72, 136 n 3, ttj7 n 3. 
776 n 2, t,8 n 4. t »3 It 2. 7*t*' ft 2 

— w i //t> I erputotn Miirpr" and 
lUirnn, I oucr, nml the Mnit) Itlirtd', 33, 

57 

Hurt!, Sir U , 131 n. 2 
IlfiUipt II, Hhutifi, CIniip-i ruler, hrnthcr 
of KApimlla III, 27(1, 292-3, 20 j -iiul 
tt 1. 295. }79. 5 to 
llt.-imiinn, 33, 59. 

(lalinpi Wr KtiliiVt 
(illicnt, \o\,tt'i.ho Kniy'tni 
rnminy, in Ilomlnt. 336 

— p! ttet fr«»m . uf wd/r Cm\ iml 1 1 \ . 

llaion of it - * , lft,\ 
Cinin-Uttt-'in, miniMcr. *,62, jf>3 
C< t /•'•fi-t,’’ f-trjrt, 362-3 
Ctpc Ctlinpon, 19, 3 R 
Cittct, f>i. 136, 199. 509,419, 367,671, 

— Uniouclnblc clattet, 367 
Cn\ct Ate Cl ntj Is, "S 
Ccntnl Pro\ meet, the, 3 
Ceylon. iR. 139, aiR, 291. jSl* 

— I ini' of, 271, 272 
Ceylonese chronicles, 37, 38. 

Ch’ipis, the, 601, 

f/ tf//) "qr/ 1/ Ste Shrines 
Clist^as (cnees), 136, 142, MS. >97. 7*8. 
720, 721, 725 IT , 74 ». 745. 7 16. 777, 77S, 
S(t also 1 empks 

Chakon (Qikora), Se’niknrna, Stne Sham 
king, 83, 112 

Chnkorn, country, 126 nnd n 3 
Chakradhara, MnhanubhSea sect and, 565- 
6. 372 , 

Clnkrakuta (Bastnr, Chaknkottya, Snkka- 
rakkottnm), 10, 50, 282, 332, 344-5, 
578 . 579 

— battle at, 344, 345 

— Set also Bastar 


Clnkran'ir'iyim princes, 607, 617 
f hal np'ini, 173, 563 
( Ini r.u.irman. V‘d4|ili general, 179 
f li il r'lyudin, ruler r.f Kanau), 263, 267-8, 
268 tj 3, 269, 270 
( hahithe. ( h’diil sa courtesan, 235 
(di'dtil ya-Bhumvaram, temple at, 481, 
300. 

Ch'ilulya Cliolas, the, 4P.6-97, 591, 592;/ 
/' ss// 

— 5rr / Iso Ch'dul ya' ss.irs with Choj-.j 

< ii\3i » r\s, tlyna'ty of the, ,30, 42,43,46, 
37. 60. tS-9, 199 and n 1, 191, 203, 232, 
25 5. 25 J. 256-7. 259. 2^‘=. 267, 284, 295, 
t7t, 472. 5«7 and n 3, 322 a.nci n t, 
52 3. 323. 331. 5 >2. 73*. 731-5. 77® 

— nnrieuliurc under, .331-2 

~ irchitccfurc and, 203, 2 31, 425-7, 723 

— arms and iiasy, 2 30 

— f h'.|\ ( Iclupu) inicrrcpnum, 486-97 

— coirs of. 20 3. ;57-R. 7R5. 799. Sco-r, 
R02-3, R05-S 

— crown prince of, 283, ss' riso 'itirsrSjs 

— emblem of, 203, 206 

— empire of, 520-1 

— feudatories of, 219, 250, 520, 583 

— pcncral' t>f, 338 el p-sstr 

— imcripiions of, 35, 203-4, 225, 226,227, 
2:8-9. 230, 255-3. 235"<’. =4t. 3>». 
523-6. 329 r//e//.r. 

— Icl'cnds and, 204, 203-6 

— li'i I mes, 368 

— name of. 20 3-3 

— orif'in of. 203-6 

— queens, 338 

— sacriliccs and, 203, 207, 20S 

— 'ocial life, 419 If 

— tulcs and, 369 

— w irs with Cholas, 323-5. 349^ 

/Ir. r'l ts a i stpari St Xtrz^dors 

— Bldimi, of, 205-36, 230, 252, 253, 259. 

298. 5*7. 471 , 

administratis c divisions, 23o“7 

army and na\ y , 240 

arts of the period, 240 

chieftams and princes, 231-2, 254 

composers, 235-6 

counesans, 235 , 

feudatories of, 219, 225,227,230,23 . 

posemment and social life. 233-4®’ 

Icamtnp; under, 240-1 

minor lines, 231-2 

people of, 239 

queens, 234-5 

ta\ation and, 237-9. 

temples of, 241-2 

titles of, 207, 208, 227. ^3 
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Chalukyas, Badaou, of, villages and, 

237 

— Eastern, 323, 471-503, 623, 639, 803-4 
army of, 500 

feudatories, 584 

genealogy, 302 

government and social conditions 

under, 498-300 

mterregnum of Telugu Cholas, 486- 

97 

literature under, 501 

religion and, 500-1 

See abo below Vengi, kingdom of 

— Gu)arat family (Gujaras), 203, 204, 
212, 222, 231, 471-86, 322, 527 

— Kalyaiji, of, 45. 203, 317-455. 46<>-i. 
471 - 2 , 488, 492, 377 

admimstration of, 382 ff 

admimstrative divisions, 398-400 

agriculture and, 431-2 

army under, 417-18 

arts under, 423-4 

autonomy and, 386-7 

coronaaon and, 382 

court procedure and, 392-3 

cnmes under, 413-16 

currency and interest rates, 436-8 

education under, 43, 428-31 

education of princes, 384-3 

elders and village headmen under, 

399-400 

emblems of, 382 

emperors, 383-6, 494-3 

feudatories of, 373, 383-4, 388, 439, 

460 

genealogy, 434 

generals of, 379, 380, 418 

guilds under, 433-6 

heir-apparent of, 383 

honours and, 394 

industries, 432-3 

mscriptions of, 317, 319, 323-6 

insignia of, 394 

jewellery and, 427-8 

law and justice under, 387 ff 

levies and, 408 

literature under, 444 ff 

local affairs under, 407-8 

memorials and, 420-1 

mihtary offices, 391 

mimsters of, 383 

officials’ rule, 393-8 

palace officials, 388-9 

plurality of offices, 391-2 

priests under, 387 

princes of, 381, 413 

religious corporations under, 402-6 
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Chalukyas, Kalyani, of, revenue and, 389- 
91. 395 . 407 

rule of, 415-17 

self-immolation and, 421-2 

social and economic conditions, 41 9 ff 

sport under, 418 

tala-vntU, 412-14 

taxation under, 410-11, 414-13 

temples and, 424 ff 

tenure and changes of, 408-10, 412 

titles of, 374-5. 382, 383, 384 

towns and villages of, 401-2, 407 

trade and, 433, 434 

urban life under, 436 

viceroys, 394 

village economy under, 402-6 

women under, 422-3 

— Lata branch, 304 ff, 509 

— Mudugonda, of, 232, 481, 484 

— Vemulavada, of (feudatories of the 
Rashtrakutas), 232, 243, 313, 473, 480, 
484, 304-12 

chronology of, 304, 306 

genealogy of, 505 

— Vengi, kingdom, of^, 203, 204, 239-60, 
271, 274-5. 279. 281, 282-3, 288-9, 296, 
323, see also Chalukyas, Eastern 

— Western, 371, 488, 489 n 2, 490 ff , 493, 
496 

feudatories of, 381 

Kakatijras and, 378 ff 

Chalukya-Vikrama era, 334, 333 ff, 364, 
370, 373 , 374 . 397 

Chalukyavam§a, Chalukya king, 305 
Chambal river, 14 

Chamidasa, prime mimster of Pravara- 
sena II, 179 
Champib, 692, 699 
Chamunda, general of Krishna, 344 
Chamundaraja, Chajukya commander, 342 
Chamundaraja, Jam general, and mimster 
of Marasimha II, 314 

Chamundaraya, Yadava mimster, son of 
Malhsetti, 543 

Chamundarayan or Chamundaraja, general, 
342 , 493 

Ch^undarayapurana, 314 
Chanaka, 134 

Chanda, R P , 83 nn i, 2, 88, 119 
Chandalakabbe, Chalukya queen, 349 
Chandasena, king, 166 
Cand^rl, Satavahana kmg, 83 
Chandbardai, author, Prithvtrqja Rasao of, 
326, 327 

Chandellas, the, 295 

Chanderi, town and fort m Central India, 
552 
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Chandra Sri, Satavahana king, 109, 112, 
130 

ChandradevI nver, 369 
Chandraditya, Chalukya prince, 220, 234 
Chandradityapura (Chandor), in Nasik 
District, 63, 516 

Chandragupta Maurya, 69, 70, 142 

— coronation date of, 86 
Chandragupta I, Gupta emperor, 165, 166 
Chandragupta II, Gupta emperor, 153, 166, 

169, 170, 174 and n i, 175, 176, 177, 178, 

279, 614 

— corns of, 166, 167 
Chandragupta, Pandava king, 270 
Chandralekha or Chandaladevi, Chalukya 

queen, 368, 369 

— sons of, 369 

Chandramauh, Hoysala muuster, 563 
Chandraprabhu, mimster of Jaitugideva, 
546 

Chandraraja, author, 447 

— Madanattlaka of, 447 
Chandravarman, Salankayana king, 800 
Chandravati, Gupta prmcess, daughter of 

Chandragupta, 159 

Chandrobalabha, Rashtrakuta princess, 276, 

280, 301 n I 

Changadeva, astronomer, 542, j6o, 369, 
570 

Chantamula, Ikshvaku king, 169 
Charlu, Rao Bahadur C R K , 5 89 n 3 
Charuponnera, kmg of Nolambavadi, 266, 
267 

Chastana, Karddamaka kmg of Ujjam, 92, 
93, 98, loo, loi, 102, 106, 107, io8, 
iio-ii, 128-9 

— coins of, 128 

— )omt rule of Rudradaman and, 93, 96, 
98, 103-6, no 

Chastanas, house of the, 128-9, 
Chatarapana, SStakami, Satavahana kmg, 
108-9, no 

ChStas (troops), 194, 41 1 
Chattaraja and Kucharaja, Brahman 
brothers, 347-8 

Chattuga or Chatta, Kadamba chieftam, 
327 

Chaumda or Chaunda, Malyala chief, 602, 
616 

Chavalidevi, Hoysala queen, 422 
Chavanarasa, Chalukya general, 327, 328 
Chavimda 11 , Smda ruler, 465 
Chavundarasa, temple built by, 426 
Chavundaraya, Ganga gener^, 446 
ChavundarSyapttrana, 446 
Chebrolu, inscripuons at, 614, 691 

— tank at, 368 


Chebrolu, temple at, 300 
Chedis, the, 281, 282, 286, 293, 295, 298 
300, 322, 340 

— era of, 131, 152, 437 

— prmcesses, 281, 291, 293 

— See also Dahala 
Chenna-Basava, 449 
Chennakesvara, temple of, 428 
Cheraku Mahesvara Reddi, 661 
Chej^kus, the, 396, 635-6, 661 
Chetis, of Kalinga, the, 113, 130 
Chhattisgarh, 161, 189, 190, 191 

— corns of Simhana m, 341 

— ruler of, 540 

Chhittaraja, comage of, 802, 803 
Chiddaya, Dandanayaka, 351, 407 
Chilka Lake, 9 

Chimmapudi Amaresvara, poet, 698-9 
China Mallana, 397 
Chmna, Guntur District, 130 

— Yajna Sri’s mscription at, 129-30 
Chmna-Tumbalam, village, 429 
Chitaldoog (Chitaldurg), 532 

— mscription at, 427 

Chitor (Chitrakot), town m Rajputana, 
fort of, 306, 307, 644, see also Chitrakiita 
Chitrakanriia, 220 

Chitrakiita, elephants m forest at, 16 

— fortress of, 293, 293, 506 
Chitravarman, Vakataka general, 179, 195 
Chodas, the See Cholas 
Chododaya, city, 387, 678 

— Kandur, 388 

Chododaya, Telugu Chola chief, 587-8, 
389, 390 and n i 

Chola or Choda dynasty, the, 76, 203, 227, 
231, 282, 293, 310, 322, 323-5, 327, 
328-9, 330, 332 ff , 346 IF, 371, 374 > 472 i 
479 . 487, 490. 491. 492. 494-7 

— armies of, 443 

— branches of, 617, 639 

— Chola-Chalukya wars, 323-3, 349 " 

— genealogy of Telugu, 582 n 3 

— mterregnum with Chalukyas, 486-97 

— prmces, 588-90, 603 

— Telugu Ch 5 las, 486-97, 381, 589, 590. 
601, 603-4, 607, 6ii, 612, 617, 039, 
639-60 

— viceroys of, 363 
Chutus, the, 130, 203 
Chulla-Kalmga Jataka, 19 
Cis-Vmdhyan lands, 69, 71, 142 

Cities and empona, 34 ff * «« Towns 
Codnngton,K deB,749andn 2 , 755 " * 
Coinage and currency, 627 n 3, 785-800 

— barter and tokens, 139, 200, 310-n, 

785 
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Coinage and currency, Chand, 794, 796 

— Cheduba Islands and Ramree hoards, 804 

— Chitaldurg and, 798 

— Daul 3 tabad hoi^, 803 

— 'gold, 799-801, 802, 803, 804, 805, 806 

— Graeco-Bactxian, 122 

— hoards, 786 

— Jogalthetnbi hoard, 92, 93, 93, 101, 793. 

— Kavaiyadavalli hoard, 806 

— Kolhapur finds, 133-4, 797-8, 805 

— Kondapur finds, 788 

— Konkan finds, 806 

— Mambalam hoard, 787 

— Masulipattan finds, 804 

— Pada hoard, 786 

— punch-marked corns, 785-8, 785 n i, 
802, 804 

— Rachpatan(am) hoard, 573, 804 

— Roman, 138, 140 and n 2, 627 n 3, 
786, 788 

— satraps and, 107 

— ship coins, 130 

— Smgavatam hoard, 786-7 

— Sonepur (Sonpur) hoard, 161, 787 

— Sultanpur hoard, 786 

— Tarhala hoard, 792, 793, 794, 79 ^. 797 

— Thana hoard, 803 

— Uruli hoard, 802 

— See also dynasties and rulers by name 
Colair (Kolleru or Kunala) lake, 9, 215, 

— chieftain of, 363 

— fortress of, 308 

Coomaraswamy, A K, 733 n i, 733 
and n i 

Courtesans, 233, 423, 424, 423 
Cowell, — , Jataka and, 749 n 3 
Crooke, — , 9 

Cunmngham, General, 18, 100, 118, 119 
and n 3 

Customs and excise import duties, 196. 

— YSdavas and, 362 

Cutch, 96, 128, 129, res also Andhau 

Dada, Yadava general, 319, 321 
Dadda IH, Gujara king, 233 n i 
Daddura, 473 

Dadhiyappa, Yadava ruler, 517 
Dadi Vlraya NSyaka, 663 
Dagobas, 726-7, 728 

Dahala, Chedi kmgdom of, 456, 437, 
478-9, 480 

Dahrasena, Traikutaka kmg, 183, 187 
Daji, Dr Bhau, 137 n 2 
Dakshamitra, queen, daughter of Naha- 
pana, 124, 136 

Daksharama (Saptagodavarl), 123 
D^harSmam, 78, 593 
B esg 


DSksharaman, temple at, 591, 392, 606, 608 
Dakshtjta, 3 

— Dakshina Kosala, 67 
Dakshma-KedSra, grants to, 467, 468, see 

also Balagamve 

DakshinSpatha (Deccan), 3, 4 and n. i, 9, 
14, 20, 21, 71, 77, 89 

— first mention of, 1 3 

— people of, 25 

— sovereign of the Deccan, 13 
DalenSd, 479 

Dalla, Rashtrakuta foreign minister of 
Dhruva, 302 

Dambal, 401, 402, 435, 363 

— Buddhism in, 443, 444 
‘Damirica ’ See Tamil country, 
Damodarapandita, Marathi author, 372 
Damodarasena, Vakataka prince, 173, 177, 

see also Pravascna 11 

D 5 namava, Chalukya kmg, 324, 469, 484, 
483, 673 

— sons of, 486 

DSnas {danam), 308, 333, 440, 363, see also 
Dharmas 

Danang, 242, 243, 308, 617, 690, 743, 
777 ff . 782 

— art and, 777-82 

— sculpture and, 744, 743, 759, 763 

— temples and, 423, 424 

— treatises on, 617, 690 
DandadhtpttUs, 669 

Dandagula (Dantapura), town, 19, 32, 33, 
58 

Dandaka or Danfilkaranya, 14, 16-17, 37, 
61, 67 

Dandanayakas, 193, 398, 338, 359 
Danda§ri, Satavahana lang, 83 
Dapdm, Sanskrit author, 243, 699 

— KavySdarh of, 448 

Dandesa or Dandena Gundaya, general of 
Krishna II, 283, 481 
Dannamadevi, Kakatl3ra queen, 392 
Dantapura See Dandagula 
Dantavakra, fort of, 32 
Dantiga, ruler of Kanchl, 266, 267, 271 
Dantiga, Nolamba prmce, 292, 311. 
Dantidurga, Rashtrakuta king, 230, 231, 
240. 249. 230, 233-8, 234 n 2, 238 n 2, 
506-7 

— death of, 256 

— Ellora plates of, 234 

— titles of, 234 

Dantivarman, Pallava kmg, 263 
Dantivarman, Rashtrakuta king, son or 
nephew of Nannata)a, 230-1, 30^7 
Dantivarman, RashtrakGta viceroy, son of 
India, 271-2 

G 
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Darasutam, 336 

DaSapanman, Chaluk^a genecal, 338 
OaSama, 153 
Dasartlpa, 143 

dasavanda or dasabandha, 413 
Das^varman See YaSovatman 
Dasgupta, N N , 329 n i, 330 n i 
Dasyus, the, 13, 67 
Daulatabad See Devagm 
Davanagere, inscription at, 378 
dayadas, 480, 481, 483 
Deccan, the 

— Dakshinatya(s), 13-16, 17 

— divisions of, 3-6 

— dynasties of, vii et passim 

— Eastern, 77, 140, 161, 213, 471, 472 

— foreign notices of, 18-22 

— forests of, 7-8, 12, 16-17, 18, 20 

— geography of, 4-13 

— Harishena on, 3 

— history and, v-ix, 12-13 

— Krishna III and, 296 

— lakes of, 8-9 

— mountains, 6-7, 20-21 

— name and area, 3-4 

— rivers of, 9-12 

— tribes of, 67 

— Western, 77, 213, 474 

— See also Dakshinapatha 
Decimal and alhed systems, 31-33 
Dehu, II 

DSkabbe, Belaturu inscription and, 444- 

DeW 331, 333,647,630-1 

— sultanate of, 333, 334, 614, 644S , 710 
Demetrios (Yuvanaraja Dimita), kmg of 

Bactna and of the Indians, 89, 113, 122 
Deotek, temple at, 171 
DesaJ, 46-47, 32, 249 
Desikar, S S , 69 n 9 
Desmukhs, 249 

Devabhuti or Devabhumi, Sunga king, 87, 
123-4 

Devagiri (Daulatabad), 6, 63, 316, 332, 
553 , 554 , 555 . 556 , 569, 373, 643, 644, 
648, 636 

— fort of, 63, 348, 598 

— Se^na kingdom of, see also Seunas 
DevaladevI, Chalukya queen, 329 
Devaladevi, Yadava queen, 3 3 3-4 
Devana-P«ggfl/fe, 392 

Devanatha, Chalukya general, 343 
Devapala, king of Malwa, 336, 337 
Devaraja, Gurjara Pratihara ruler, 233. 
Devati Nayadu, 622 n 2 
Devari Nayaka, 630 
Devaraja, Yadava officer, 347 
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Devari Nayamngaru, warrior, 664 
Devasena, Vakataka kingofBasim branch, 
181, 182, 184 
Devur, temple at, 423 
Dhadij^sa, Yadava ruler, 317 
Dhalla, mimster of Taila n, 393 
Dhanakataka See Dhanyakataka 
Dhanahjaya, author, 431 
Dhanapala, TilakamaSjari oi, 143 
Dhanyakataka (Dhannada), ii, 36-37, 72, 
73 , 78, 98, 132, 324 

— battle at, 334-3, 491 
— See also Amaravatl 
Dhara, 33 °. 33 ^ 

Dharamkota See Amaravatl 
DharaSraya Jayasimhavarman, Chalukya 

prince, 222, 306 

— son of, 222, 227, 304 
Dharavarsha, NagavamSi lung, 332, 344 
Dharma Siva, Saiva saint, 707 
Dharmamahamatras, 70 
Dharmapala, Gauda ruler of Bengal, 263, 

264 and n i, 267, 268 and nn 3, 5, 
269, 270, 272 

dharmas, 133, 141, 367, 395, 410, 439, 599, 
671 

Dharmasastras, 207 

— decimal system and, 31 
— RSjanttt and, 699-700 
Dharmavaloka, Rashtrakuta ruler of Bodh 

Gaya, 312 

Dharamkota, 78, 132 

— battle at, 393 

— inscription at, 128 
— Kota chiefs of, 395 
Dharmavaram, m Anantapur District, 

Madras, epigraph at, 478-9 
Dharmiyakka, grant for temple of, 403-4 
Dharwar District, 32 
— Tambragundi inscription from, 437 
Dhorappa, Rashtrakuta prince, 317 
Dhoyi, 27 _ 

Dhruva I, Dharavarsha, Rashtrakuta ruler, 
251 andn i, 233, 237, 238, 260, 261, 262- 
3, 263 n I, 267, 277-8, 277 n I, 284, 

754 , , , 

— Govmda II and, 261-2, 263, 473 

— sons of, 263 

— titles of, 262 

Dhruva II, Rashtrakuta ruler, 277 and n 2, 
278, 283, 284, 287, 473, 508 
Dhruvaraja-Indravaram, 209, 21 1 
DhmveSvara, sage, 399 
Dibbida plates, 20, 32 
Dikshit, — , 180 n 3 
DiSapala, 236 

DivSkaram (Tamil lexicon), 203 
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DivSkarasena, Vakataka crown prince, son 
of Prabhavatigupta, 17J-6, 175 n 2, 177 
and n i 

Divi, Island of, 601, 602, 616 

Doab, the (tract), 264, 269, 270, 272, 325 

Doabs, II , also Raichur Doab 

Dogs, wild, 14 

Dommaraja, ;86 

Doneru Konerunatha, author, 635, 66r 
Donur (Donavur), 324 
Dondavatti, village, 414 
Donepundi grant, 47 

Dorasatnudra (Halebid), ancient capital, 
Mysore, 63 

— Hoysalas of see Hoysalas 

— temple at, 740-1 

Dosi, Chalukya chieftain, 231 
Dounga, 59 
DraksharSma, 28, 365 

— temples at, 340, 481, 491, 500 
Dravida, 8, 48, 367 

— kings of, 270, 272, 296, 358 
Dravi^ans, the, 4, 15, 762 

— languages of, 70 
Dress and ornaments 

— gold ornaments, 139 

— ornaments found, 144 

— Satavahana penod and, 136-7 
Dubreuil, Professor, 36 n i, 99 and n 4, 

loi, 130 n 2, 222 n 4 
Dugga, son of, 378, 379 
Duggabhupa, Natavadi ruler, 364 
Dumme, batde of, 362 
Duppipadu (Dupadu), 681 
Dureha, pillar inscription at, 134 
Durganrpati (Durga), KSkatiya king, 381 
Durgasimha, Brahman, ^aiva muuster and 
author, 446-7 

— Pancatanira of, 446, 447 
Durjayas, the, 472 

— Velanadu branch, 393 
Durlabha-devI, Chalukya queen, 208, 209 
Durvasa, Saiva teacher, 707 
Durvas-anvaya, 708 

DurvinTta, Ganga king, 213, 220 

— Sabdavatara of, 244 

— writings of, 244-6 

Duryodhana, king of the Kurus, queen of, 

17 

Dutt, Nalmaksha, 143 n 2 
Dvaraka or Dvaravatl, 313, 316 
Dvarasamudra, 324, 330 
dvfjas, 397 
Dvtpada-kavya, 700 

&ha, husband of Dekabbe, 444-3 
Echa, son of Etta Dacha, 661 
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Echaladevi, Kalachuri queen, 465 
Ededorenad, 12 
Edevolal, 47, 30 

Education, 144-5. 240-1. 307-8. 404-5. 
7 ” 

— akkanga-vntity 428 

— Brahmans and, 312, 429 

— brahmaiSlds, 369 

— Chalukyas and, 43, 428-31 
— ghattkas, 401, 429, 473 

— prmces and, 234, 384-3 

— Rashtrakutas and, 312 

— temples and, 423 

— Vakatakas and, 199-200 

— Yadavas and, 364, 369 

Egypt. 139 

Ehur, temple at, 393 
Ekadaif-vrafa, 199 
ekabamhanasa, 80, 81 
Ekantada Ramayya, 465-4 
Ekavita, warrior, 487 
EklbhavastStra, 451 
Ekkala, Ganga prince, 374 
Ekkalarasa of Uddhare, 416 
Ekotami Tande, author, 449 
Ekruk, 9 

Ehchpur (Achalapura), 230, 257, 282 
Elephants, 16, 233, 336, 309, 663 

— coins and, 790, 791, 792, 793, 796, 797, 
800 

— war-, 239, 262, 265, 558, 344, 338, 577, 
381, 323, 560, 616, 630, 669 

Elhot, — , 509 n I, 799 n 1, 801 nn 2, 3, 
803 n 3, 803, 806 n 2 
EUora, village in Aurangabad District, 23, 
193. 227, 234, 237, 731, 774 

— caves and temples at, 6, 23, 197, 237, 
260-1, 723, 730, 731-2, 734, 737, 756, 
77t-3 

— Dasavatara, 734-3 

— Dhumar Lena cave, 732-3 
EUore See Kolanu 
Elphinstone, Mountstuart, 36 
Epics 

— Deccan and, 14-18, 30 

— Great Epic, the, 8, 33, 301 
Erammadeva, Yadava kmg, 318 and 

n 4 

Eteyama-DIkshita, rehgion and, 440 
Ereyanga, Hoysala prmce, 351, 339 
Ercyitiyadigal, 217 
Etta Dacha, sons of, 661 
E^m Dacha Recherla, 630 
Ejfa Preggada, poet, 699 
Erra Siddhi, Telugu Ch5la ruler, 603 
Efuva, chiefs of, 601, 617, 632, 635 
Etagiri or Yatagiri, 62, 330 
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Eukratides, Graeco-Bactrian king, 89, 115, 
122 and nn 3, 4 

— coins of, 122 

Euthydemos, king, house of, 1 14-15 

Fa Hicn, Chinese pilgrim, 3 
Fangchth, 43. 

Feeding houses solas, 410 
— ^sattras, 199, 500, 564, yti 
Fetgusson, — , 726, 732, 740-1, 747, 
748. 

— and Burgess, 101, 741 n i, 748 n 2, 
753 n 1 

Firishta, Mushm historian, 552, 653, 658 
Five Nymphs, lake of the, 8 
Forts, Kakatiya, 666, 667-8, see oho under 
places 

Fleet, Dr. J F , 21 n 2, 35, 37, 39, 42, 43, 
46 n I, 48 nn 2, 4, 49 nn i, 2, 50 and 
n 1, 51, 52 n 1, 57, 38 n 1, 59,61,62, 
138 and n 4, 207, 208 n i, 210, 213 nn. 
3, 4, 216 n I, 218 n I, 219 nn i, 3, 
230 n 2, 238 n i, 239n 2, 289, 339 n 1, 
349 and n 3. 355 n 7, 360 nn i, 3, 
361, 362 n 7, 366, 369, 372, 373, 377, 
384 nn I, 3, 391, 414, 436, 457, 438 and 
n 6, 461, 462, 463, 463, 466, 471, 548 n 3, 
549 n 4. 587. 598 n. 4, 613 n 1 

Gadadhara of Varendri, 442 
Gadag, in Dharwar District, 523 

— inscriptions at, 320, 322, 333, 336, 361, 
368, 381, 397, 319 n 3, 326, 332 

— temple at, 443, 364 
Gaddemane, mscription at, 223 n 6 
Gadre, 213 n 2 
Gahadavalas, the, 3 39 
GahapaUs, 135 

Gajapati Narasimha I See Narasimha I 
Ga]apati Vira Bhanudeva I, 623 
Galerius, Roman emperor, 160 
Gamgadhata, mimster, 396-7 
gamunda (village officer), 237 
Gamundabbe, Rashtrakuta queen, 263-6 
ganakas (accountants), 560-r 
Ganapaddeva Maharajulu, MahapradhSna, 
622, 641 

Ganapamba or Ganapamadevi, Kakatiya 
princess, 613 

— Yenamadala inscription of, 57 
Ganapati, Ganapatideva, Kakatiya ruler 

and Yadava feudatory, 29, 58, 63, 329- 
30, 530 nn I, 2, 338, 539, 544, 346, 583, 
598, 399-621, 620 n 2, 623, 642, 669- 
70, 671, 678, 706, 707, 710, 743 
■ — comage of, 806 

— family of, 613. 


Ganapau feudatories and mimsters of. 6n- 
20,662,673 ’ 

— generals of, 618-19, 640 

— Kahnga expedition of, 605-6 

— Pandyas and, 612—14. 

— queens of, 602, 616 

— Seunas and, 612 

— Southern expedition of, 609-10 
Ganapatinaga, Bhara^iva king, 164 
Ganapavaram inscription, 687 
Gandapendera, Tnpurarideva, Mahafija, 

632 

Gandappaya, Western Chalukya general, 
355 . 491 . 

Gandaraditya, Silahara prmce, 333 
Gandaradityanaholal, village, 386-7 
gandha (sandal), 424 

Gandhara, tract on North-West Frontier, 
iS 

Gandik 5 ta, 647, 648 
Ganeia, deity, 760 

Gangadevi, Sanskrit poetess, 688, 689 
Gangadhara, Western Chalukya general, 
335 . 491. 672-3 

Gangadhara, Sanskrit dramatist, 689 
Gangaketta, messenger, 343,. 344 
Gangakunda (Gangaikondacholapuram), 
aty, 550, 379 

Ganga-mah§devi, Chalukya prmcess, 224 
Gangapur falls, 10 
Gangapurl, 344, 490 
Gangaraja, chieftain, 381 
Gangaraja, general, of Vishnuvardhana, 
362 

Gangaridae, the, 19, 32 
Gangas, dynasty of the, 213, 220, 223, 239, 
260, 266, 270 and n 2, 271, 275, 282, 
283, 472, 476, 478, 601 

— crown prmce {Sivamara), 262 and n 3, 
264, 266, 267, 270 n. 2, 272, 273 

— Eastern, 481, 493, 606, 607, 608 

— prmce killed, 364 

— religion of, 364 

— Western, 213 et passim 
GangavadI, 239, 263, 263, 266, 267, 272, 

273, 276, 279, 282, 292, 293, 323, 342. 

550. 351. 360, 372. 478 

— king of, 262, 294 

Gangaya Sahmi, Kayastha governor, 603, 
610, 611, 6i8, 619-20, 624, 674, 679 
Ganges river, 13, 18, 264, 270, 287 
Gangideva, Mahapradhana of Rudrama* 
devi, 641, 662 
Ganhara, 122 and n 4 
Gargt Samkita, 89, iij 
Garla, 9 

Gathas, 78, 123, 699 
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Gaurakrtshna, SStavahana king, 8j, 112, 
124, 125 

Gaun, deity, 206 

Gautamiputta Satakami (Yajfia Sri), Sata- 
vahana king, 76, 77, 78-79, 81-82, 85, 
89. 91. 92. 93 . 94 . 95 , 96. 97 . 98-100, 
IOI-2, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108-9, i^'o, 
Tii, H2, T25, 126-7, 129-30, 131, 

132. Tt 34 . 136. 141. 142 

— accession of, 105 

— coins of, 130, 139, 792-3 

— conjoint rule of Pulumavi and, gS-ioo, 
101-2, 105, 106 

— date of, 85, 91-93, 10s 

— Nasik eulogy of, 7, 47, 24, 26, 33, 47, 
77-78, 80 

— wars and conquests of, 83, 97, 126 
Gautanuputra, Vakataka prince, son of 

Pravarsenal, 133, 163 and n 1 
Gautamiputta, Va^taka sub-lung, father 
of Rudrasena 1, 163 and nn 1, 2, 164 
Gautamlputra Sivamagha, viceroy, pre- 
decessors and seal of, 164 n 1 
Gautamiputta Vrishadhvaja, king, 1630 1 
Gavateivara, deity, 407 
Gavilabbarasi, of the Cbalukya family, 232 
gSvandas, 406, 421, 436 
Geiger, — , 70 n 5, 216 n 2 
g/iaftkSs (colleges), 401, 429, 473. 
Gl^tprabha river, ii, 58 
Ghats, the, 5, 40 

— Eastern, 6, 7, 10, 20, 78, 126 n 3 

— Western (Sahya), 6, 7, 9, 11, 20, 126 
and n 3 

Ghattadakege, 330 

Ghiv 5 s-ud-Din Tughluq Shah, 653, 654, 
655, 6j6 

Ghoman, ma/6a at, 572 
Ghose, Han Charan, 96-97, 97 nn 1, 4, 
99, 102-3, ’^oa n 4, 104-j, io6, 108 n 2. 
Gitnar, inscriptions at, 8i, 96, 97, 104-j, 
108 ff , 129, 146 

Goa (Gopakapattana), 60, 209, 362, 363 

— grants and, 47, 209 

Godavari river, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9-10, 12, 
14. 15, 16. 17-18, 20, 25, 26, 27, 29, 30, 
31. 38, 39. 41. 58, 68, 69, 72, 489, 608, 

— battle of, 371, 609, 6i8, 623 

— delta of, 72, J9I, J92, 394 

— length, II 

— peoples of, 19 

— seven branches of, 8, 10, 17-18, 48 

— valley of, 12, 13, 36-37 
Godhumatati, warrior, 606 and n 3 
Goggi or Gugga, Chalukya MahdsSmanta, 

232 

Goggiyamma, Captam, 296 
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Gokatna I, Telugu Chola ruler, 381, 382. 

— son of, 381 

Gokarna II, Telugu Chola ruler, 382, 587, 
588, 589 

Gokarna (Gokam), town, 18, 34 

G6laki-«w/A<7, 707 and n 2, 708-10 

Golconda, fortress and ruined city, 24, 63 

Gold mining, 139 

G 5 na Buddhaya, 693 

Gona Gannaya Rcddi, 622, 638 ^ 

Gona Kata, mimster of Ganapati, 695. 
Gona Vitthala, general, 637, 638 
Gonas, the, 637, 638 
Gondiya, 485 

Gondopbarnes, Saka-Pahlava king, 123 
Gonka I, Chalukya feudatory, 47 
Gonka II, Vclanantt chief, 365, 571, 608 
Gonka IH, ChSla ruler, 593 
Gonka Reddi, Jutiaya-/«iw, 647-8, 637-8, 
662, 663, 664 

Gonna, chief of PurukQta, 378, 579- 
Gooty (Gutu), fortress in Anantapur 
District, 346, 349 

— inscripuon at, a 1 7 
Gopadevaraja, Ranaka, Ate chief, 640 
Gopaditya, 432 

Gopalai^ari, Dr K , 74, 80, 93, loa nn 1, 
2, 4, 136, 806 
Goparaju, author, 601 
Gotami Bala&tl, Satavahana princess, 
mother of Gautamiputta SEtakarm, 81, 
82, 94, 98, 99, 107, 126, 142 

— Nasik inscnptions of, 77, 78, 80, 92, 94, 
97 , 99 . 100, ^07, 1-^1 

Go^turi Nagadeva, prince, 609, 618 
Govardhana (Govardhanaputa), 36-37, 35, 
36, 126, 261, 286 
Govinda I, Rashtrakuta king, 23 1 
Govinda II, Rashitakuta king, 237, 239, 
260, 261-2, 263, 276, 474-3 

— Alas plates of, 47 

— sons of, 263 

— titles of, 261 

Govmda III, Rashtrakuta king, 23, 42, 49, 
62, 231, 237, 262 n 3, 264, 263-73, 263 
n 1,2670 I, 2680 3,278,287,473 

— Kadaba plates of, 232 

— titles of, 263, 272 

Govmda IV, RashtrakQta emperor, 288 
n 1, 289 and n 4, 290-r, 291 n 2, 
294 n 1, 296, 297 n 2, 308, 312, 483, 
484, 310-11 

— Amoghavarsha H and, 289. 

— plates of, 289, 309, 801-2. 

— titles of, 290 

Govmda, Rashtrakuta prince, son of 
Dhruva, 233 
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Govinda, Rashtrakuta princes and rulers, 
2IZ, 251 

Govinda Dandanatha (Dandanayaka), 
nephew of Anantapala, 365, 367-8, 371, 
381 see also Govindaraja 
Govindamba, Rastraku^a princess, 281, 
285 

Govindaprabhu, 563, 566 
Govindapuram, temple at, 386 n 3 
Gdvindaraja, Chalukya ruler, cad 1090, 
381, 382-3, see also Govinda Oanda- 
natha 

Govindaraja, Rashtrakuta ruler, son of 
Indra Prichchhakaraja, 23 1 
Govindaraja, Yadava king, 321 
Govindaraja, sakala-cakravarit of Arikcsarl 

Govindaraja, son of Sivaraja, 230 
Govindaravar, 291 n 2 
Govindavada, 331 
Graham, — , 333 n i 
grama-hhogikas, 236, 237 
gramams, 133, 399, 499 
gramaktttakaSy 249, 399 
gramas, 133, 134, 237, 249 
Grammar, 80 

— Kannada, 448 

— Sanskrit, 143 

— Telugu, 699 
Grant Duff, — , 36 

Grants, gifts, 136, 137-8, 141, 142-3, 177, 
196, 383, 393, 393, 403, 406, 407, 408, 
411, 412-14, 419, 420, 423, 428, 367, 
684-3 > Villages 

— Chalukyas and, 399 

— education and, 429 

— kinds of, 411 

— Vakatakas and, 196 

— See also Danas, Land 
Greeks See Yavanas 
Gnhasthas (householders), 419 
Gudigere, temple at, 244 
Gudihalh, temple at, 423 
Gudur, inscription at, 380 
Guilds, 310, 433-6, 684-3 

— nakara, 300 

— seats or Srents, 133, 137-8, 237 , 31 °, 

— Srem-hala, 683 

— trade, 684-3 

— Virabalanja-samaya, 373, 684, 683 
GujarSt (Gujerat), 94 , 160, i6i, 203, 212, 

227, 231, 233, 233, 238, 268, 276-7, 284, 
436, 322, 323, 334, 333, 536-7, 538-9, 
543 

— Chaluk3ras see under Chalukyas 

— invasion of, 174, 175, 5°7, 544 

— Southern see Lata 


Gujarat, viceroys of see Rashtrakutas 
Gujarat viceroys 

— See also Gurjaras Malwa 
Gullaya, Hoysala general, 330 
Gunabbe, 440 

Gunabhadra, Jama scholar, 306 
Gunachandra, Jama poet, 283 

— AdtpurSna of, 283, 313 
Gunda of Mantrakuta, 381, 383 
Gunadhya, author, 143 n i 

— Brhat-Katha of, 143-6, 143 n i, 245, 
446 

Gunaduttaranga Butuga, Ganga prmce, 
280, 282 

Gunaga Vijayaditya, grandson of Vijaya- 
ditya II and ruler of Vengi, 273, 486 
Gunavarman I, ruler and poet, 313 
Gunda, Malyala, general, 638 
Gundaya, author, 690 
Gundaya Naynka, 6zz, 663 
Gundert, Dr — , 33 

Gundyana, Kakartya, Chalukya feudatory, 
577 

Gupta, L N , ix 

Guptas, dynasty of the, 43, 132, 170, 180, 
183, 184, 187, 193, 722, 734 

— coins of, 166-7, 783 

— feudatories of, 168, 169, 173 

— Kshatrapas and, 177 

— Vakatakas and, 163 
Gurindala, 630 

Gurjara-Pratihara kingdom See under Prati- 
haras 

Gurjaras, the, 213, 231, 233, 236, 321, 336, 
339, 349 Jee ff/rc Pratiharas 
Guttas of Dharwar, the, 338 and n i, 340, 
558 

Haihaya (Kalachuri) family, the, 67, 229, 
262, 436, 344, 383, 392.623.639 
Kalachuris 
Hakara, warrior, 373 
Hala, Satavahana king and author, 78, 83, 
83, 112, 123, 146 
— gathas edited by, 123 

— GSthS Sattasai of, 78, 133, t4i. ^42. 
146 

Halagondi, temple at, 426. 

Halasur, battle of, 362, 364 
Halayudha, Katrrahasya of, 312-13 
Halebid Jee Dorasamudra 
Hamma or AvalladevI, Chalukya prmcess, 
Seuna queen, 329 

Hammiramadamardana, 334, 537. 535 ° 4 
Hammiras, the, 615 
Hampasagar, 8 
Hampi, n 
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Hanamkonda or AnmakoQ,da, lo, ay, 28, 
Ji, 53. 58. 63. 578. 579 . 581, 586 , 597 

— inscriptions at, 7, 58, 364, 376-7, 580, 
381, 583-6, 387, 388, 389, 390, 687, 706 

— temples at, 9, 63, 397 

Hangal (Panumgal or Hanumgal), Dhar- 
■war District, 50, 35, 60, 372 
Hanumat (Hanutnan), 63 
Haradattatiiarya, author, 691 

— SomanStha-bbSshja of, 691 

Haiapala, Yadava prince and ruler, son-in- 
law of King Ramachandra, 330 and n 2, 

556 

Harapaladeva, Seuna kingdom of DSvagin 
and, 631 

Harihar, inscription at, 436, 438 
Harihara, shrme at, 364 
Harihara II, emperor of Vijayanagara, 43, 
689 

Hariharadeva and Murarideva, sons of 
King Gapapati, 621-2 
Hankesarin, Kadamba prince, 431 
Hariichandra, 403, 430 
Hatishepa, Vakataka king of Basim 
branch, 181, 183, 186, 187, 188, 189 

— son of, 191 

Harishena, Jama author, 3, 29, 313 

— AdtpurSm of, 285, 313 

— Hanvamsa of, 315 

Harlsvara, of Hampe, Lingayat author, 
works of, 430 
H 3 rltiputras, Ae, 204-3 
Htmvamia, 24, 213 

Harsha, Hatshvardhana, king of Kanau], 
213, 214, 233, 240 

— Fulakeim II and, 214 
Harsha, Chandella chief, 286, 287 
Harschachanta (by Bana), 12, 87, 146, 
' 176 n 2,431 

Hastibho]a,Vakataka minister, 182, 187, 199 
Hatampura, 227 

Hathigumpha inscription Set under Khara- 
vela 

Haikars, the, 25 

Haug, Professor Martin, 68 n i 
Havell, E B, 747 and n 2, 733 n i, 
73 3 and n i 

Haven, inscriptions from, 376, 439 
Hckataios, 18 

Hehodes, Graeco-Bactrian king, 122 
Heliodorus, embassy of, 120, lai, 123 

— Besnagar Pillar inscription of, 83, 120 
Hemacandra, author, grammar of, 80 
Hemadri, local chief in Western Khandesh, 

541 

Hemadri, Sansknt author and mimstet of 
Mahadeva, 29, 332, 513, 519 and n 3, 
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321, 522, 524 n 2, 328, 329 and n i, 
534 and n 2, 341, 344, 546, 347, 548, 
559-60, 565, 570, 593, 599 
Hemadri, Chaturvargachintamam of, 570 
1 — DSnakhanda of, 440 

— Vraiakhanda of, 8, 29, 548, 559 
I — works of, 570 

, Hemadri Malyala Reddi, 608, 610, 672 
Hemasena Vidya Dhanafijaya, 431 
Hemmadi Dandanayaka, 392 
Hemmadiyarasa, Kalachun ruler, 373, 428 
Herakles, Pandaia, daughter of, 18 
^Heramkas, 133 
Herodotus, 18 
Himamnaka, 204 

Hmduism and Hindus, 196, 197-9. ^ 57 . 
260, 279, 285, 306-8, 439, 440, 500, 
544 - 3 , 563, 364, 645-4 

— castes and, 81, 199, 309 

— deities of, 307 

— Jaimsm and, 280 

— temples, 307-8 , see also Temples 
Hippokouta, 21, 37-38, 59, 128, 134 
Hir^adagalli, 73 

Hiralal, Rai Bahadur, 707 n 2, 709 n 2 
Hiranyapura, 46 

Hire-Hadagalli, msenpuon at, 455. 
Hire-HaUa river, 559 

Hiuen Tsang or Yuan Chwang, 204, 214, 
2 i 8, 219, 259, 240, 242, 499 

— Yuan Chwang, 8, 27, 30, 51, 39, 43, 37, 
62, 146, 197 

Hormuzd II, king, 160 

Horse sacnfice See Sacrifices Asvamedha 

Hosavidu, battle of, 364 

Hosur, mscription from, 439 

Hottalake^e, 550 

Hottur, inscriptions from, 324-5, 390, 394, 
420 

Hoysalas, dynasty of the, 337, 339 ff , 373- 
4. 578. 380, 383, 316, 320, 321, 322, 324- 
6, 327, 328, 332, 342, 347, 330, 331. 354. 
603, 735 

— princess, 344 

— royal women, 422 

— Yadavas and, 330 ff 

HoysaladevI, Chalukya queen, 349 and n 3 

Hsuan Tsang, 732 n 2 

Hultzsch, Dr E, 216 n 1, 344 n i, 384, 

587 

Hiinas or Huns, the, 183, 322, 614 
Hiivina-Hadagalli, temple at, 393, 443 
Huvishka, Saka kmg, 127-8 
Hwui-li, 240 
Hydari, Sir Akbar, v, vi 
Hyderabad State, 3, 7, 9, 10, 11, 41, 33, 62, 
139, 161, 260 
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Iljdcf.'ih'ld J»catc, hkc*. nnd po/jln <»f, {> 

— pcoplcn of, i6. 

11)» Hnjjflpi, 

— - littisLt of, fij 5 
Il'KiKlAja, rnpnvrr, .{57. 

11 '.\5Kiin, die, jj, (i'}, 67, 130. ijfi, tfit. 

— colrx of, Koo 

Iliutiniih, coounaridcf ufulrr Krrlma, 

Ihala AUiolc. 

llxala aru! V‘ir5pj. li'niJim, f>t 

Inunatji Htnab, %(t%, 

1mm h 1« MalUk'jfuma. NSjala. f/t t. f»t}! 
Irtat’if'alA Ilfahmt ItriMi, mmi"ff of Uu<ira< 
tK'w. 191. 

ImhpAtA|A II, Ud-h;(AV.ri!a mlcr, framl'on 
i*f ImJapujla I. 2^^ » 5 
InibrJ«f)a}>a, l)A'i'!Art5)al‘a, jos 
Imira 1, lUdiirakAia kin^\ 193 n t, jo/i, 
;<o. Sit, Si: 

— marriAiT o<, ;< • 

ImlfA III, KS'htfAlfltA emperor, :7s, ;*i4, 
iS5. n {. :i>^. 4’»s. 

J^r. liu 

-~eoroj A!t»>r ir*ttva) of, 6j, 2^6 

— tptrro o', jKr 

— tide* of, :*'fi 

InrlrA l\', lUifitralfiM pmec and rufsrt, 
pranUio t of Krolina III, 2i)^, 

tQ<’. jse 

Jiulu lljihujlfifa \rrr'n\ of Gi-jarir, -on 
ol Dliona, J<i«, af'j, 2 f' 7 , Jf>?. s?'’. 

•7* • • 

laths UluffJralLA. Clijlokja ruler. 47J 
Imln* I’richchhaljtjja, Kj'htrjliitA knj;, 
roa of Damn Arman, aji. 
tmlrap, Ulupj^anbl, 9|. oj, ret. IC9. no. 
2JJ n X, 79O. 

Indrtxarman, Ctijlul vs fcudatnij, :co 
Indr4\armin. CJanpa f mn, Purlc plaics of, 
29. 

IndrJaatl rixcr, 10, J79. 

Indr.t>am rt\cr, 1 1. 

Indrivudlu, ruler, 16 j, 267. 

Induhlri Annn\adc\a, ^on of GannA)*, 
V-' 6 (I, 6 ( 2 , 643 , 662 
Indulun Gannayj, commander and mini- 
ster, 662, 674 

IndulQn Soma, Ale/ a, j;cncnl and 

minister under Ganapati, 603, 60S, 618, 
662 

Indus n\cr, 18, 125 

Indus \ alley culture, 718-19 

Industf). J>r “I fade and Commerce. 

InRunige, temple at, 369 

Inscriptions, mu, 9, 12, 27. ^ 9* 5o» 5=» 39. 


•JJi •'7* 5^» 60, 6S, 72, 76, 136, 

175. 3* ».Jjf'.5S7-R.}30. 314,504 

Irrcriptiofr, lUiddhi'm and, i j2 

— Cli4liilL>3' and. JI7, 319, 3:5-6 uea/f, 
under f ItSliikja' 

chronofo^-j and. 93, joo, xcC tl jsmn 

— bntniar'c' of, 76 

— NabaUcan, lo: 

— I'ersbn Achscm-niiK iS. 

— 1 cliipii, 691-2 

— Sff W« jibecs l)j riame, aad under 
djna'tir* 

Irapapidi or IlattapSo, ,53 
lfimA'm3'’ds ( nSUikp crom pnnee, 
{8| 

Iroa N'obml>3dhir3|3, Nojamln pAlbta 
chtrfiAia. 325 

Itis A bedAn/A. S3tj3‘»Aja. Cl jlukya croan 
pro.-r an.l Iasc' ruler, 62, 317, 311, 322, 
J23-5. t?-*. 4t6 

— uric o^ 325, 

Ir'iuAttofi and s atcr supplin, p. 677-Ss 

— tAttl-, retersotr-, Ac, 9, 7S, 368,414, 
tit-2. 511. 565, 5Fa, 5F<!. 5S9. 597.650 

Irui Aijaa. t jt, 34 i» 

Iriit’AfipA KCti NAsafca, 6St. 

IrM't'i’'*|A, ruler, 365 

'I'aft t. Mti'ltm i'lstortan, 352, 554, 65:, 
655. 6j6 

Ishm, 2\rAb* and, 3^7, jt( dn Dwlht, aad 
Mo Icm ruler* l.s name. 


I'A'ta, 236. 

bsAW. scl obr aad autho*’, 6S8, 690, 691. 
- H’jftbpfir laic'ipti'Jrtr of, 6S8 
///bV-r, 69: it 

ItiAii. temp’e of. 7i6, 757. 75®-9 
Ijcfii^Ar, P 1 Sriniiata, 76 n 1. 


JafAddab So.a’arUtha, Jama author, 449 _ 
lai’AiUl^va, ruler of Malua, son of LdayS- 


diivA, 360, 361-2 

latAudCsa. PuanUra prince, 5S1, jSy 
Jafraddeva, SantarA chicfnin, 377 
JagaddCia, commander, 5S6 
Japaddes A, sbver of King Bipala, 462. 
Jauadcl amalb I Jr* Jneasirpha 1 
Japadclamalb II, Ch5)ukp King, 57-“4, 


375. 379. 45S 

— teacher of, 448 

— titles of, 573 

JaqadcKamalla 111, ChAjukp king (formcrl) 
Kalachuri), 377-8 
Jacat'ipi Gangava, author, 692 
Jagattunga, RJshsrakOta pnnee, 281, 285, 


292, 297 

Jahla, general of Dhilbma V, 523 
Jahlana, Y’ldasa minister, 54J, 367 
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Jahlana, Suktmuktavali of, 545, 570 
Jamimja BrShmaiJas, 14, 24 
Jaiminlja Vpmuiad BrShma^a, 67 
Jaimsm and Jains, 68, 70, 114, 141-2, 
144 n 4, 196, 243, 244, 279, 280, 285, 
305, 306, 307, 313, 387, 419, 436, 439, 
440, 443, 446, 448, 462, 464, 465, 468, 
473, 488, 500, 563, 564, 711, 712, 735, 
757 

— abtasa, 283, 305 

— art and, 772-3 

— generals, 283, 303, 306 

— Hinduism and, 280 

— literature of, 243, 313, 314, 445, 448, 

451. 462. 501. 512 

— monasteries, 306 , see also Monasteries 

— saints, 313 

— sallekhana, 302, 421 

— sculptures of, 757-9 

— shrines, 432, 723 

— temples, 230, 237, 244, 369, 473, 500, 
386, 724, see also Temples 

— tradition and, 313, 316 

— See also Basadt, Purdhtas 
Jamaprabhasuri, 316 

Jaitrapala, Yadava king See Jaitugi, 
Yadava kmg 

JaitrapSla, Yadava general and muuster, 
381, 323, 528 n I, 339 
Jaitrasimha, general of BhiUama V, 381, 
326 

Jaitugi, or Jaitrapala, I, Kalachuri ruler, 
595. 598-9. 625 

Jaitugi, Jaitrapala, Yadava kmg, 323, 528- 
31. 538. 600 

Jaitugi, Hoysala prmce, 381 
Jaitugi, Yadava prmce, son of Simhana, 
343 and n i 

Jaitugi, Yadava general, 323, 326, 528 and 
n 3 

Jaitugideva, kmg of Malwa, 343-4 
Jaitugideva, Konkanachokravarti, Sila- 
hata ruler, 346 

Jajalla or Ja)atta, king, 340, 341 
Jajallall, ruler of Chhattisgadh, 340 
Jakawe, Rashtrakuta prmcess, ChSlukya 
queen, 320, 323, 310 
JakkaladevI, Chalukya queen, 369 
Jakkimay3ra, Brahman, 443 
Jalal-ud-DinKhalji See *Ala-ud-Dm Khali i 
Jalna Hills, the, 6 
Jamuna river, 113 
Janabai, 371 
Janamejaya, kmg, 117 
Jananatha of Dhara, Paramara prmce, 494 
Janapadas, 1, 6, 23 ff , 28, 44-43, 46, 676 
— defimtion of, 23, 44 


Janatha, general, 344 

Janathapura, 365, 366, see also Bezwada 

Janna, poet, 448 

Jannigadeva (I), Gandapendera, Kayastha 
chidf, 611, 613, 620, 621, 622, 624-5, 
627. 

Janmgadeva II, Kayastha chief, 659 
Jata Ch5da Bhima, Telugu Choda ruler, 
483, 486-7, 488, 489, 

JStakas, 3, i6, 30, 144 and n 4, 748, 749 
and n 3, 771. 

— Mahajanaka, 780 

— Shad-Danta, 763-5 

— VtSvantara, 769-70 

Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I, ruler, 344, 
6 i2, 613, 614, 624 

— co-regent of, 624 

Jatavarman Sundara Pandya IT, ruler, 632 
Jayabhata III, Gurjara king, 231, 233 
Jayachandra, kmg of Kanau), 326, 327 
Jayadaman, Karddamaka, kmg, father of 
Rudradaman, 93, 96, 106, no, in, 129 
Jayakama, Chalukya prmce, 369 
Jayakeii, Kadamba ruler of the Konkan, 
347. 351 

JayakeSi 11, Kadamba ruler of Goa, 347, 
352. 361, 362, 363, 369, 374 

— coins of, 805 

JayakeSi, Kadamba prmce (in A D 1138), 
401 

Jayake§i, of the Manala family, 332 
Jayakesiyarasa, Rashtrakuta ruler, 402 
Jayana, author, 690 
Jayantapala, kmg of Jogai, 371 
Jayantasimha, Chalukya kmg, 333 
JayanUpura, 374, 378-9, 381, see also 
Banavasi 

Jayapa, Kakatiya commander, 616-17 

— Pinttaratnivali ol, 617 
Jayaraja, RSshtrakuta ruler, 189 
Jayasimha, Cha{ukya kmg, 190 n i 
Jayasimha I, Chslukya emperor, 473, 318 
Jayasimha II, <^ed JagadekamaUa I, 

Chalukya ruler, 62, 323, 326-30, 333, 361, 

373. 393. 394. 489 

— corns of, 802 

— Miraj plates of, 326, 327, 329 

— titles of, 327 

Jayasimha 11, Sarvasiddhi, Eastern Cha|u- 
j kya king (a d 706-18), 475 
i Jayasimha HI, Smganan, Chalukya ruler, 

343. 354. 355. 357-9 
i — titles of, 357 
I Jayasimha, Kalachuri kmg, 708 
Jayasimha, Paramara ruler, 339-40 
Jayasimha, ruler of MSlava (r 1033-9), 

339-40 
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Hyderabad State, lakes and pools of, 9 

— peoples of, 16 

Ibn BattQ^a, 654-5. 

— Rjsala of, 65 5 
Ikkudoja, engraver, 427 

Ik$vakus, the, 45, 60, 67, 130, 156, i6t 

— coins of, 800 

Ututmish, commander under Krishna, 
543 * 

Ilvala Ste Aihole 

Ilvala and VStapi, brothers, 61. 

Immadi Bijjala, 463. 

Immadi Mallikarjuna, N.iyaka, 664, 688. 
Inangala Brahmi Re^di, mimster of Rudra* 
dCva, 591 

Indaparaja U, Rashtrakupi ruler, grandson 
of Indaparaja I, 289 n 4 
Indaranayya, Dandanayakn, 392. 

Indra I, Rashtrakuta king, 190 n i, 206, 
230. 251, 252 

— marriage of, 252 

Indra III, Rashtrakuta emperor, 272, 284, 
285, 286-9, 289 n 4, 293, 306, 313, 482, 
483. 507, 509 

— coronation fesuval of, 62, 286 

— queen of, 281. 

— titles of, 286 

Indra IV, RashtrakQta prince and ruler, 
grandson of Krishna III, 296-7, 299, 
300, 320 

Indra, Rashtrakuta viceroy of Gujarat, son 
of Dhruva, 264, 265, 266, 267, 269, 270, 
272, 276 

Indra Bhattlraka, Chalukya ruler, 473 
Indra Prichchhakaraja, Rashjrakuta king, 
son of Dantivarman, 251. 

Indraji, Bhagavanlal, 94, 95, 108, 109, no, 
251 n I, 796 

Indravarman, Chalukya feudatory, 209 
Indravarman, Ganga king, Purle plates of, 

29 

Indravatl river, 10, 579 
Indrayani river, 1 1 
Indrayudha, ruler, 263, 267 
Induluri Annayadeva, son of Gannaya, 
MahapradhSna, 641, 642, 643, 662 
Induluri Gannaya, commander and muu- 
stcr, 662, 674 

Induluri S 5 ma, MahapradhSna, general and 
minister under Ganapati, 605, 608, 618, 
662 

Indus river, 18, 123 

Indus valley culture, 718-19 

Industry See Trade and Commerce 

Ingunige, temple at, 369 

Inscriptions, viii, 9, 12, 27, 29, 30, 32, 39, 


45 . 46, 47 . 53-56. 58, 60, 68, 72, 76, 136 
173, 210, 3^, 326, 327-8, 330, 354, J04’ 
Inscriptions, Buddhism and, 142 

— Chalukyas and, 317, 319, 325-<5 steaho 
under Chajukyas 

— chronology and, 93, 100, 106 et passim 

— languages of, 76 

— Nabataean, 102 

— Persian Achaemcnid, i8 

— Telugu, 691-2. 

— See also places by name, and under 
dynasties. 

Iratjapadi or Rattapati, 43 
Irimartigan^a, Chalul^a crown pnnee, 
481. 

Iri\a Nolambadhiraja, Nolamba Pallava 
chicfnain, 325 

Iriva-bcdanga, Satya^raya, Chalukya crown 
prince and later ruler, 62, 317, 321, 322, 
323-3. 382, 446 

— title of, 325. 

Irrigation and water supplies, 9, 677-80 

— tanks, reservoirs, Ac , 9, 78, 368, 414, 
431-2, 511, 565, 580, 588, 589, 597,680 

Irugaijan, 341, 342. 

Irugappa Kcti N^yaka, 681 
Irumgola, ruler, 360 
’Isimi, Muslim historian, 552, 554, 6j*. 
633, 656 

Islam, Arabs and, 307, see also Delhi, and 
Moslem rulers by name 
Hina, 236 

I§vara, scholar and author, 688, 690, 691 

— Bothpur inscriptions of, 688 
ItihSsas, 692 ff 

Ittagi, temple of, 736, 737, 738-9 
Iyengar, P T Srinivasa, 76 n 1 


Jngaddala Somanatha, Jama author, 449 _ 
JagaddCv 1, ruler of M^vra, son of Udaya 
ditya, 360, 361-2 

JagaddCv a, Paramara pnnee, 581, 583 
Jagaddeva, Santara chieftam, 377 
JagaddCva, commander, 586 
Jagaddeva, slayer of King Bijjala, 402 
Jagadckamalla I See Jayasimha I 
Jagadekamalla II, Chalukya kmg, 372"4i 

373 . 379 . 438 

— teacher of, 448 

— titles of, 373 „ _ 

Jagadckamalla III, Chalukya king (form y 

Kalachuri), 377-8 
JagatSpi Gangaya, author, 692 
Jagattunga, Rashtrakuta pnnee, 281, )• 

292, 297 

Jahla, general of Bhillama V. 523 
Jahlana, Yadava minister, 543 . 1"? 
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Jahlana, Sukimuhiavati of, 545, 570. 
Jmmmlja BrS/imaiias, 14, 24 
Jttimtnl)a Upamiad BrS/imaita, 6 'f 
Jainism and Jams, 68, 70, 114, 141-2, 
144 n 4, 196, 243, 244, 279, 280, 285, 
30J, 306, 307, 313, 387, 419, 436, 439, 
440, 443, 446, 448. 462, 464, 465, 468, 
473, 488, joo, 563, 564, 71 1, 712, 735, 
75.7 

— ammsa, 283, 30J 

— art and, 772-3 

— generals, 285, 305, 306 

— Hinduism and, 280 

— literature of, 245, 313, 314, 443, 448, 
431,462,301,312 

— monasteries, 306 , see also Monasteries 

— saints, 313 

— sallekhana, 302, 421 

— sculptures of, 737-9 

— shrines, 432, 723 

— temples, 230, 237, 244, 369, 473, 300, 
386, 724, see also Temples 

— tradition and, 313, 316 

— See also Basads , PurS/tiias 

Jainaprabhasuri, 316 

Jaitrapala, Yadava kmg See Jaitugi, 
Yadava kmg 

Jaitrapala, Yadava general and minister, 
381, 323, 328 n I, 339 
Jaitrasimha, general of Bhillama V, 381, 
326 

Jaitugi, or Jaitrapala, 1, Kalachuri ruler, 
595. 598-9. 623 

Jaitugi, Jaitrapala, Yadava kmg, 323, 328— 
31. 338, 600 

Jaitugi, Hoysala prince, 381 
Jaitugi, Yadava prince, son of Simhana, 
343 and n i 

Jaitugi, Yadava general, 323, 326, 328 and 
n 3 

Jaitugideva, kmg of Malwa, 343-4 
Jaitugideva, Konkanachokravarti, Sila- 
hara ruler, 346 

Jajalla or Jajatta, kmg, 340, 341 
Jajalla 11, ruler of Chhattisgadh, 340 
Jakawe, Kashtrakuta prmcess, Chalukya 
queen, 320, 323, 310 
JakkaladevI, Chalukya queen, 369 
Jakkimayya, Brahman, 443 
Jalal-ud-DInKhalji See ‘AlS-ud-Dln Khal)i 
Jalna Hills, the, 6 
Jamuna river, 113 
Janabai, 371 
Janamejaya, kmg, 117 
Jananadia of Dhara, Paramara prince, 494 
Janapadas, i, 6, 23 ff , 28, 44-43, 46, 676 
— defimtion of, 23, 44 


Janathn, general, 344 

Janathapura, 363, 366, see also Bezwada 

Janna, poet, 448 

JannigadCva (1), GandapenqICra, Kayastha 
chidf, 61 1, 613, 620, 621, 622, 624-3, 
fsz’j 

JannigadCva II, Kayastha chief, 639 
Ja^a Choda Bhima, Tclugu Ch5da ruler, 
483, 486-7, 488, 489. 

Jalakas, 3, 16, 30, 144 and n 4, 748, 749 
and n 3, 771. 

— Mahojanaka, 780 

— S/iad-Danta, 763-3. 

— Vsh'antara, 769-70 

Jatavarman Sundara Fandya I, ruler, 344, 
612, 613, 614, 624 

— co-regent of, 624 

Jatavarman Sundara Pandya II, ruler, 632 
Jayabhata III, Gurjara kmg, 231, 233 
Jayachandra, kmg of Kanauj, 326, 327 
Jayadaman, Karddamaka, kmg, father of 
Budradaman, 93, 96, 106, iro, in, 129 
Jayakama, Cha{ukya prmce, 369 
Jayakeii, Kadamba ruler of the Konkan, 
347. 351 

Jayakc£i II, Kadamba ruler of Goa, 347, 
332, 361, 362, 363, 369, 374 

— coins of, 803 

JayakeSi, Kadamba prince (m ad 1138), 
401 

Jayakc£i, of the Manala family, 332 
Jayake§iyarasa, Kashtrakuta ruler, 402 
Jayana, author, 690 
Jayantapala, king of Jogai, 371 
Jayantasimha, Chalul^a king, 333 
JayanOpura, 374, 378-9, 381, see also 
Banavasi 

Jayapa, Kakatiya commander, 616-17 

— NpttaratnSvali of, 617 
Jayaraja, Kashtrakuta ruler, 189 
Jayasimha, Chalukya kmg, 190 n i 
Jayasimha I, Chalukya emperor, 473, 318 
Jayasimha 11, called JagadekamaUa I, 

Chalukya ruler, 62, 323, 326-30, 333, 361, 

373. 393. 394. 489 

— coins of, 8 o2 

— Miraj plates of, 326, 327, 329 

— titles of, 327 

Jayasimha II, Sarvasiddhi, Eastern Chalu- 
kya king (a d 706-18), 473 
Jayasimha HI, Smganan, ChSlukya ruler, 

343. 354. 355. 357-9 

— titles of, 337 

Jayasimha, Kalachuri king, 708 
Jayasimha, Paramara ruler, 339-40 
Jayasimha, ruler of Malava {e 1033-9), 
339-40 
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Kalinga, Chctis of, X15, 130 

— Khatcvda, king See Kharcvcla 
Kalmgas (Calingac), the, 17, 19-20, 32, 

608, 609 

— branches, 19 

— king of, 69, 89 
KahngattupparaiUf Tamil poem, 345 
Kalmjar, fort of, 293, 295 
Kaliyaballala, Yadava ruler, 319, 321 
Kaliyamma, gamim^a, lyi, 244 
Kallana, murder of, 416 

Kalpi (Kalaptiya), 309 
Kalukada chiefs, 624-3, ^33 

Kalyanavarma, Vakataka ruler, 163, 166 
Kalyani (Kalyana, Kalyan), 34, 43, 36, 38, 
61-62, 63, 104, 123, 138, 322, 330. 348, 
366, 370, 374, 378, 324, 523, 378, 735 

— Kalachuris of, 436-68, see also Kala- 
churis 

KalySnapuram, 336, 348 
Kalyanapurl, 203 

Kama, Kakattyn commander, 377 n 2, 396 
Kamadeva, Kadamba ruler, 377 
Kamadeva, Mahamandalc^vara, Yadava 
feudatory, 381, 324, 323, 326 
KamaladevJ, 334 
Kamandaka, 700 
Kamasini, wife of Ef£a, 380 
Kdmasiitra, 23 
Kambaoija, 384 

Kambha, R3shtrakuta king, 231 
Kammanadu, 607 
Kamma^, Barma, 4x6 
kantpana, 399, 400, 674 
Kampili, 336, 346 

— kingdom of, 632 
KampihiSya, 632-3 

Kanarese (Canarese) language and litera- 
ture See Kannada 

Kanau), 263, 264, 267, 268, 269, 272, 286, 
^87. 337. S09 

Kanc(h)agara-Belgah, village, 386 

— temples at, 440 

Kahchaladevi, Chafukya queen, 332 
Kahchi, 26, 219, 222, 224, 229, 234 n 2, 
271. 294. 337. 347. 350, 485. 487. 378, 
379, 604, 608, 6x0, 6x1, 6x8, 619, 648, 
650 

— battle at, 650 

— Kaduvetti of, 220, 22 x 

— Pallava kmgdom of, 139, 222, 226, 228, 
231 

— temples at, 228, 293, 379, 734 
Kanchipura(m), 34, 217, 218, 219, 223, 224 

— inscnpuon at, 228 
Kandai, 343 
Kandarba, ahtkdrt, 238 
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Kandukur, 477 
Kandur See ChodSdaya 
Kane, P V , i2X, 243 and n 2 
Kangavarman, Kadamba king, x 72 and n i 
Kanha See Kyishna, Satavihana king 
Kanheri (Kanhagiri, Krishnagiri), 7, 126 
and n 3, 306 

— inscriptions at, 33-34, 38, X04, X29, 
280 n 1 

Kanishka, Saka king, 127 and n 3 
Kannada (Kanarese) language and litera- 
ture, 3, 2oy, 240, 243-6, 250, 279, 3x3-14, 
317. 397. 399. 422. 439. 501. 57o-i. 652. 
70X. 

Kannama-Dcva, Kalachurya king, 436 
Kannapa, 321 

Kannar Nayaka, Mahapradhana, 622 
Kannara, Chalukya prince, 483-4 
Kannara, Yadava ruler, 463 
Kanncgala, 363 
Kanti, Jama poetess, 447 
Kanvas, the, 72, 8x, 86, 87, 89, X23-4, 
130. 132 

— chronology and, 84, 86, 87. 

— See also Kanvayanas 
Kanvayanas, dynasty of the, 87, 89, 90 
Kanyakubja, 28 

Kapaya N3yaka, 638 
Kapardm, Silahara king, 33 
Karadikal, 346 

Karahataka (Karad, Karhad), 7, xi, 17, 
30. 52, 303, 3x2 

Karaikal Ammai, Saiva woman devotee, 
435 

Karajaka, village, 93 
karamms (royal censors), 467, 673, 676 
Karanas (village accountants), 237, 373 
Karanas of HavSn, the, 43 x 
KSraparti Suraya Reddi, 623 
Karddamakas, the, 129 

— marriage of a queen of, 108, X09 

— See also Chastana 
Karhad See Karahataka 
Karimnagar, 9 

Karkaraja, Dhulia plates of, 37 
Karkka (Karkkaraja), Rashtrakuta ruler, 
son of Govinda I (a D 700-13), 231 

— sons of, 23 1 

Karkka, Rashtrakuta ruler of Gujarat, 
cousm regent of Amoghavarsha I (r 
A D 814), 272, 273, 274, 276-7, 276 n 2, 
277 n. I, 278 

Karkka II (Kakka), Rashtrakuta emperor, 
nephew of Khottiga (r a d 972), 298- 
300, 320, 321 

— defeat of, 299 

— titles of, 298, 320 
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Karkka 11 , Rashtrakuta ruler of Southern 
Gujarat (cad 757), 251 n x, 258 and 
n 2 

— sons of, 25 1 
Karle, 143 

— e/tattya at, 718, 720, 721, 726 and n 1, 
728, 745 . 777 . 778 

— sculptures at, 136, 763 
Karmarashtra, 29 

Kama, Haihaya ruler of Dahala, 339, 340 
Kama, Yadava prince, 5x9, 52X 
Karnaparya, author, 447, 448 

— Neminathapurapa, of, 448 

Kamata (Kanarese country), 8, 39, 40-42, 
43 

— two Karnatas, 40. 

— See abo Kuntala 

Kamatak (Karnataka), xy, xgi, 205, 216, 
250, 254 n 2, 255, 256, 259, 299, 323, 
389. 488, 5x6, 522, 527, 558, 734 

— Kadatnba kingdom of, X59, see abo 
Kadambas 

— viceroy of, 342 

— See abo Kannada, Kuntala 
Karnatas, the, 27, 339, 340, see abo Chalu- 

kyas 

KarnQl, copper-plate grants and, 219-20, 
220 n 2, 22X, 244 

Kartavirya Arjuna, Haihaya kmg, 456 
Karttavirya I, Ratta ruler, Chalukya 
feudatory, 32X, 352 
Karttavirya III, Ratta chief, 373 
Karttikeya, son of Siva, 203, 206, 3x7, 439, 
442 

Kamsha, 3 

Kasai (Kapi^a) river, 32 
Kasapayya-Nayaka, mmister of Bijjala, 467 
Kashmir, 433, 432 

KasIputraBhagabhadra, Sungaking, x2o-x 

Kata, Kakatlya general, 393-4 

Kata, of the Recherla family, 377 n 2 

Katare, Dr , 796 

Kathaka Samhtta, 14 

Kathas, 143 

Kathiawar (Surashtra), 69, X26 and n 3, 
160, X74, X73, 233, 278, jce abo Girnar 
Kathasantsagara, 80 
Kattem, fort at, 477 
Kattiyara, Chalukya ruler, 23 x 
Kattiyira, chief in Banavasi, 266 
Katyayana, grammarian, 33, 68 
Katyayana, Vakataka general, 179 
Katyera, Chalukya mler, 231 
Kaumudimahotsava, 166 
Kaundinyapura (Kundina), 14, 24, 34, see 
abo Vidarbha 
Kausambi, X32 


KauSambl, battle near, 163 
Kauthem plates, 322, 323-6, 382, 393 
Kautilya, minister and author, 69, 131, 
133 n X, 3x3, 722 

KauUliya Arthalastra, X4, 24, 26, 37, 69, 
X31, X33 nn X, 3, 399 
Kavana or Kavanayya, Dandanayafca, 
Kalachuri feudatory, 466. ’ 

Kaveri (Kbaberos) river, 17, 20, 41 
Kaira (Khetaka), battle of, 230 
Kavt-Chakravarittt, 688 
Kavtrajamarga, 40-41 
— (by Nripatunga), 40-41, 243 
Kavilvara Mahcivaracharya, author and 
astrologer, 369 
Kavitavilasa, 447 

KSvyamimSmsa, 38, 44, 172 n 3, 178 n i 
Katyas, 423, 689, 697-9 
Kayasthas, dynasty of the, 6x9, 627, 628, 
638-9, 643, 639, 663, 679 
Kazlpct^ inscriptions at, 332, 380, 381 
Kddara Sakti, Saiva ascetic, 703 
Keith, A B,X46n 2, X78n 2,2431111 1,4 
Kelhana, Chahamana, king of Naddfila, 

523 

Kendur plates, 228, 233 

Kennedy, — , X02 

Kerala, kmg of, 270-x, 294 

Kereya Padmarasa, 430 

Kern, — , chronology and, 86 

Keiava, Dandanayaka, 404 

Kd£ava, son of Jahlana, 343 

Ke§ava, son of Kalidasa, 343 

Kesava Gavunda, of the Goduva family, 

394 

Keiava Mahajani, minister of Kamadeva, 
381 

Ke§avadeva, Kalukada chief, 632, 633 
KeSava-Deva (Kesimayya), governor under 
Bijjala, 466, 467 

Keiavadeva, Yadava general, 332 
KeSavaraja, Marathi author, 372 
Kedi, Chalukya general, 343, 467 
KeSiraja, Ch^ukya general and governor, 
374, 420, 426, 438, 460 
Keiiraja Silahara, ruler of the Konkan, 340 
Keta II, son of Dodda Bhima, 594 
Ketaladevi, Chalukya queen, 349, 3«8, 422 
Ketana, author, 603 n x, 699 
Khadgasimha, commander of Ganapao, 
607-8 - 

Khakharatas (Kshaharatas), the, 79 . » 3 . 

92, 94, X02-3, 105-6, X25 
Khaljis, the, and their empire, 533. ISo 
Khamdanaga, Mahaserapati, 130 
Khan, Dr Yusuf Husam, vi 
khanda, 48 
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Khnndcsh, 551. 

Klilwch (Klilncl'i), Chcti king of 
KnliAgn, 77, 90, 116, 118, 142 

— chronology and, 89, 90 

— Hlthigumpha inscription of, 22, 26, 30, 
56, 68, 73, 78, 83 and n 2, 87, 88, 89, 

Khircplpin, inscription at, 59 
Khatijas, the, 81 
Ahtiia, 48 

Kholc5\ara, Vidata Drthmin general and 
feudatorj of Simlno'', J35i 53^1 539t 
341. 537. 538. 567. 

Khottig'i,Rfishtnkiit'iking, 292, 297-8, 320. 
Khusnu II, Persnn king, PuhkCiin 11 and, 
204, 212, 217 

Khusnu. Amir, historian, 29, 646 n 2, 
651 and n i, 632 
Khusnu Kh in. 631-2, 633 
Khw *i)a 643 

Kiclhom, — , 9, 48, 93 n. i, 115 n 3, 210 
n 3,2130 3,244,322,3330 7,433 " 3 
Kilakila countr}’, 134 
Kiranapun, battle of, 282 
Klrti, Sambhu, 707 
KirtiAaiw luiT, 334-J, 336 and n 1, 337 
Klm\armade\i, Kadamba ruler, 352 
KIrtti't arman I, Chaluk}^ (BSdami) king, 
208-9, 213, 227, 243 

Klrtti-vatman II, Ch'llukya (BadSmi) em- 
peror, 40, 62, 228, 229, 230-1, 234, 233, 
236, 230, 234 and n 2, 236, 238-9, 306, 
734 

Kishan Nayak, 638 
Kishkindha-guha, 4 
Kistna river See Krishna river 
Kisukad, 332 

— ruler of see Akk jdet I 
Kisuiojal Jrr Pattadakal 
Kittel, — , 36 

Koina river, ii 

Kokkala (Kokalla), Chedi king, 281, 286 
Kokkalla, kmg, 341 
Kokkaiagonda, 333 
Kokkih, Chalukya ruler, 473-4 
Kolam GanapatIdCva, author, StvayogasSra 
o/. 393 

Kolam KciavadCva, Kolanu chief, 607 
Kolam RudradCva, pradhSm and author, 
690 

Koknu (Ellore, Sarasipurl), 603, 607, 608, 
662 

— chiefs of, 601, 607, 618 

— conquest of, 607-9 
Kolar District (Nangili), 334 
Kolhapur (Kolapura, KoUapura), 39-40, 

234. 327, 333. 348 


Kolhtpur, coins at, 133-4 

— feudatories and, 797-8. 

Kollagiri, 17 

Kollipura Mahllakshml, worship of, 439, 
441-2 

Kolicni lake See Cohir lake. 

Kolhpara, plates at, 504, 306, 307, 308 
Kojliplkai See Kulpak 
Koilar, 393 

— inscription at, 392-3. 

Komenfis, 499-500 

Komara Murka, merchant, 434 
Kon^ai (Komlapalli), 363, 383 

— battle of, 344 

Kondloc, 7 » 7 . 7 * 8 , 728, 744 . 763 

— C/iai/ja cA\cs at, 717, 718, 720, 721 
Kondapa^umaps, the, 472, 592, 394, 


934-3 

Kondapalli See Kondai, 

Kond.ipur, 144, 728 and n 2, 729, 773, 776, 
777 . 778 

Kondar'iya of Berar, feudatory, 179 
Kondaya Preggeda, 619 
Konkan or Konkana, 34-33, 36, 49-30, 
208, 209, 210, 213, 239, 326-7, 331, 361, 
522. 546, 551, 378, 379 et passim 

— decimal system and, 31-32 

— Northern, 94, 187 

— rulers of, 346 

— sc\cn divisions of, 33 
Konkanapun (Kuntalapum), 43 
Konnur inseription, 277 

Konow , Professor Sten, loi, 116 n 5 
Kopbal (Kopana), 737, 738 
Koppam, battle of, 338-9, 340, 341 
Kopparaka, 49, 38 

Kopperun]inga, KSdava chief, 612, 613, 
623, 628, 631 and n i 
Koregaon, 9 

Korounkaka, 38, 6 ^, see abo Warangal 
Koiala, 30, 233 

— Southern (Oakshina Ko£aIa), 67, 132, 
171, 188 

Kota Suramamahadcvl, Chalukya queen, 


383 

Kota Chodayaraja, 384 
Kota Tikka, chief, 649 
Kotagiri, 634 
— plates of, 640, 688 
Kotas, the, 393, 594, 396, 601 
Kotikanti Raghava, 632-3 
KoffamSy 498 

Kottaiwaram, inscription at, 328 
Kranganur, 34 

Krathakau£ikas, the See Bhojas 
Krfdabhtrdmam, the, 657 
Kyishna, deity, 198, 742 
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Krishna, founder of the Kalachuns, 456 
Krishna, hero, story of, 448 
Krishna (Kanha), Satavihana king, 85, 87, 
88, 112, 14Z 

Krishna I, Rashtrakuta king, 231, 254, 
257, 238-61, 306, 732, 734 

— EUora temple and, 260-r 

— titles of, 238 

Krishna II, Rashtrakuta emperor, 280-6, 
280 n I, 281 n I, 283, 284, 306, 478, 
479. 480, 481, 309 

— daughter of, 319 

— feudatories, 282 

— queen of, 281 

— titles, 280-1, 281 n I 

Krishna HI, Rashtrakuta emperor, 231, 
272, 283, 291 n 2, 292, 293-7, 293 nn i, 
2, 300, 313, 319, 323, 386, 484, 483, 310, 

5”. 517 

— feudatories, 298 

— mscriptions and, 294, 293 

— sons of, 292, 296-7 

— temples and, 294-3, 296 

— titles of, 293-4 

Krishna, Yadava king, 343-3, 337 
Krishna, Gujarat viceroy, contemporary 
of Krishna II, 282, 283, 284 
Krishna, Dr M H , 189 n i 

— coins and, 801, 802 

Krishna (Kistna) river, 3, 3, 6, 7, 9, 10-12, 
14, 13, 16, 18, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 40, 
48,56.57,58,61,72, 361,323 

— basin of, 42 

— battle of, 344 

— length of, 1 1 

— peoples of, 19 

— valley of, 13 

Krishna-Kannara, Seuna ruler, 626 n 3 
Krishnamurti, A , 339 n 1 
Krishnaraja, Kalachuri king, 210, 436 
Krishnarao, B V , 471, 304 n 2 
Krishnaveni river See Krishna 
Kshaharatas, the See Khakharatas 
Kshatrapas (or Satrapas), the, 74, 93, 93, 
loi, 104, no. III, 123, 124 and n 2, 
131, 132, 134, 142, 136, 160, i6r, 171, 

172, 173. 175 , 

— corns of, 101, 161 and n 1, 173 n i 

— Guptas and, 177 

— joint rule among, 93-96 

— Saka, 127, 141 

— satrapal famihes, 123 

Kshatriyas (K§atriyas), the, 68, 80, 81, 
133, 136, 199, 239, 309, 381, 367, 639 
Kshema or Kshemasura, king, 612 
Kshemendra, Brhatkathamanjari, of, 143 
Kubattur, 43 


Kubera, king of Devarashtra, 161 
Kuchena Prcggeda, 619 
Kudali. 342, see also Kudal-Sangaman 
Kudal-Sangaman (Mudakkaru), 343, 343^ 
493 

— battle of, 341-3, 346 

— temple at, 424 

Kudepa Sin, king of Kahnga, 118 
Kuditani, 442 

— inscriptions at, 439 

— temple at, 426 
Kudura (Kudurh), 36, 37 
Kukura, 126 and n 3 
knlaparvatas, 6, 7 

KulaSCkhara, Maravarman, 628, 632 
Kulottunga I, Rajendra Chola king, 338, 
339. 344-5. 347-8, 350, 351, 353. 354. 
356-7. 359. 365, 366, 494. 495. 502, 610 

— inscription of, 344-5 

— sons of, 356 

Kulottunga n, Rajendra (Rajaraja), Chalu- 
kya-Ch5la emperor, 338, 494, 391, 392, 
593 

Kulottunga HI, Chola emperor, 461, 600, 
603, 604 

Kulottunga-Chodadeva H, Chcllur plates 
of, 9 

Kulpak (Kollipakkai, Koflipake), 62 and 
n 2, 323, 330, 383 

— fort of, 333, 341, 491 
Kumara, 363 

Kumara Jayakamadeva, Chalukya prince, 
370 

Kumara Rama, 632 
Kumara Ramanatha, 66z 
K»mSra-RSmana-SSngatya, Kanarese liter- 
ary work, 632 

Kumara Rudradeva, Kakatiya crown 
prince, 634, 633, 636, 638, 641 
Kumara Rudradeva, son of Maraya Sahini, 
693, 694 

Kumara Tailapa, 370 
Kumaragupta I, Gupta king, 166, 178, 183, 
184 

Kumaraswami Somaplthi, 620 n 2 
Kumarila, 307 

Kumara-vishnu H, king, Chendalur plates 

of, 48 

Kunala See Colair 

KundakadevI, Chedi princess and Rashtra- 
kuta queen, z8i, 292 
Kundama, Mandalika, 229 
Kundamarasa (Kundamayan), Chain y 
general and feudatory, 323, 327, }^<i> 
329 

Kundambika, Kakatiya princess, 399 
Kundavai, Chalukya queen, 486, 488 
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Kundi, 34 

Kiin^ina (Kaundmyapura), i, 4, 24, 54 
Kundivataka, village, 243 
kunds (holy pools), 9, 10 
Kun)atadati, 26 

KunkumadevI, ChSlukya princess, 227, 
234-5, 244 

Kuntala (Karnatak, Karnata, Southern 
Maharashtra), 17, 38, 42-44. 121, 158 
n 1, 172, 174, 180, 187, 188, 205 

— lords of, 172 

— Mauryas and, 68 

— Vakatakas and, 177, 179, 186 

— See also Kamata 

Kuntala Svatikami (Satakami), Satavahana 
king, 83, II2, 121 
Kuntdas, the, 338 
Kuntis, the, 14 

Kupama (Kuppama), daughter of N5ra- | 
yana Bhatta, 340, 491 

Kuppagadde, 329 I 

— fight at, 329 

Kuppuswamy Iyengar, G R , 468 
Kurhatti, inscriptions at, 440 
Kunigodu, inscriptions at, 435, 439 
Kuruma|;i, 416 
Kurumulur, battle of, 604 
Kurundaka (Kurundwad), 62, 286 
KushSnas, the, 125-6, 127-8, 156, 162-3, 169 
Kusumayudha I, Mudugonda Chilukya 
chief, 481, 508 

Lachchaladevi, Chalukya queen, of Some- 
svara 11, 352, 421 

Lacdte, Professor Felix, 145 and n i 
lyuhas {^ajjukas'), 44 
Lakkundi, inscription at, 395 
Lakshmana, shnne of, 408 
Lakshmana, Chedi king, 298, 319 
Lakshmana (Lakshmarasa), Chalukya 
Dandanayaka, 346, 349, 350, 352, 371, 
393. 445. 583 

LakshmanaiSja, Kalachuri prince, 708 
Lakshmarasa See Lakshmana 
Lakshmeswar (Raktapura), 53, 62, 221, 401 

— mscriptions at, 237, 238, 242, 374 

— temple at, 426 

Lakshml, Hindu goddess, 306, 326, 761 
Lakshmi, Chedi prmcess, wife of Prmce 
Jagattunga, 281, 285 

Lakshmi, Rashtrakuta princess, wife of 
Tailall, 298, 322, 517 and n i 
Lakshmi, sister of KholeSvara, 557 
LakshmI-mahadev! (LakshmadevI), Ch^uk- 
3ra queen of Vikramaditya VI, 368-9, 422 
Lakshmi-mahadevi, corns of, 803 
Lakshmideva, Abhira chieftain, 541 


Lakshmideva II, Ratta king, 538 
Lakshmideva, Yadava mmister, 545 
Lakshmidhara, 448 

Lakshmidhara, son of Bhaskaracharya, 


Laksmadevi, queen of Tribhuvanamalla- 
MaUideva-Cholamaharaja, 423 
Lalaka, rdjan, daughter of, 118 
Lambodara, Satavahana kmg, 85, 112 
Land, 196, 686 

— grants of, 94, 99-100, 195, 301, 406, 
411. 561 

-measures of, 438, 683 

— reclamation of, 680-2 

— taxation and see under Taxation 

— tenure and changes under Chalukyas of 
Kalyani, 408-10, 412 

LakulHa, Saiva teacher, 704, 705 

— agama of, 441 
Langulini river, 58 
Languliya river, 19, 58 
Lan)iSvaram, village, 242 

Lata (Southern Gujarat), 34, 187, 213, 322, 
389. 478. 509. 523. 530. 535 

— ruler of, 539 
Latas, the, 538 

Latur (Lattdura), 61, 250, 258 
Lavanaprasada, mimster of BhIma, 534-5, 

536. 537. 539 „ , 

Law, works on Hindu, 452 
Legends, tribal origms and, 67 
LekhSpadhatf, 537 
letfas (caves), 142, 143 
Lendulura (Denduluru), 60 
leftkas, 10, 658, 664-3, 670 

— leAka-valt, 670 

Ldvi, Sylvain, 22, 30, 56 

— tribes and, 15 and n 2, 19 n 2 
Iliafievi, Chalukya queen, 332 and n 3, 


iJlSvatt, 123, 146 

Ulavatt Pannqya (Prakrit poem), 78, 146 
Lingayatism and the Lmgayats, 377, 439, 
449. 450, 456. 461. 462. 463. 464. 466. 
563. 564. 567. 570. 702, 71 1, 735 

— See also ViraSaivism 

Literature, 69, 76, 145-7, 176, 178. 244-3, 
246, 397. 444-51. 687-703, 543, 730 

— Buddhist see under Buddhism 

— Chalukyas and, 444 ff, 501 

— Jam see under Jaimsm 

— Kakatiyas and, 687 ff , 687-703 

— Kanarese, 313-14, 397, 570-1, see also 
Kannada 

— Marathi, 316, 371, 372 

— philosophical and theological works, 
690-1 
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Literature, Prakrit, 146, 176, 178, 200 

— Sataka, 701, 702. 

— Sanskrit see under Sanskrit 

— Satavahanas and, 145-6 

— stotra, 701-3 

— Tamil, 69 

— Telugu see under Telugu. 

— types of, 687, 689, 692, 699, 701 

— udaharana, 703 

— Vakatakas and, 200 

— Vedic, 144 

— See also types by name 
Loboe Toewa, inscriptions at, 434 
Lokaditya, viceroy of Banavasi, jo6 
Lokamba, Chalukya queen, 484 
Lokambika, Chalukya queen, 510 
LokamahadevI, Chalukya queen, 226, 228, 

229, 235, 239, 242, 734 
Lokatinimmadi, Chalukya ruler, 235 
LokeSvara, deity, temple to, 239, 241 
Lokkigundi (Lokkundi), 398, 413, 440, 
443 , 525. 

Ludets, Professor — , 26, 46 n i, 718, 
762 n I 

Ma'bar, 653 
Macauliif, — 69 n i 
Maccocalingae, the, 19 
McCrindle, — , 18 n 2, 20 nn 2, 3, 69 n 6, 
102, 106 n I, I07nn 1,2,1380 7 
Macha, a sSmanta, 447 
MachaladSvI, mistress of Prataparudra, 

657 

Machalagavunda, 416 

Machaya Nayaka, 622, 663, 664 

Macheya Sahini, 663 

Mackenzie, Colonel, 724 

Madava, Chalukya queen, Haihaya prmcess, 

497 ^ 

Madaya Nayaka, 622, 665 
Madhava m, Vishnukundin kmg of 
Vengi, 472 

Madhava, Ganga prince, 223—4 
Madhava or Madeva Nayaka, feudatory of 
Ganapati, 617 

Madhava Maharaja of the Chakranarayana 
family, 617 

Madhavaraja, son of Kesavaraja, 327 
Madhavatti, kmg, 230 
Madhavavarman I, Vishnukundm kmg, 
169, 188, 191 and n i 
Madhusudana, general, son of Kahd 3 sa, 
331, 426, 427 

— temple of, 429, 443 
Madhuva, ghattka founded by, 429 
Madhuvarasa, brother-m-law of Katakada 

Chandra, 416 


Madhuvarasa, warrior and statesman, of 
SomcSvara I, 395-6 
Madhya Bharat, 540 

Madhya Pradesha, 152, 155, 157, 159, 161, 
184, 189, 191, 231, 251, 255, 540 
Madhyama-Kalmga, 32 
Madiki Smgana, author, 666, 700 

— works on pohty of, 666 
Madiraja and Madalambika, 462, 463 
Madtrajamuni, 447 

Madras Presidency, 3, 5, 16, 40, 532 el 
passim. 

Madura, 648 

Maduvanan, 343 

Magadha or South Bihar, 71, 117 

— Bactnan princes of, 1x4-1 117, 124 

— empire of, 132 

Maghi kings, the, 152, 164 n i 
Mahabhairava, deity, 171 
Mahabharata, the, 4, ii, 14, 17, 19, 24, 25, 
26, 28, 30, 32, 33, 34, 37, 54, 55, 67, 207, 
446, 492, 501, 689, 692, 693, 696-7 
— JambuA/ianda, 23, 32, 40, 42 

— Karttapatva, 23 

— vanaparva, 8, 33 
Mahabhojas, 133 
Mahadeo Hills, 7 
Mahadeva, deity, 70, 198, 441. 
Mahadeva, Kskatlya ruler, 528 and n 4, 

529. 585, 598-9, 616, 706 

— family of, 599 

Mahadeva, SeQna ruler of Devagm, 547, 
625, 626, 638 

— descent of, 626 n 3, 640 
Mahadeva, Yadava kmg, 545 “ 8 » 54 ® ^ 4 i 

549 . 550. 557 . 670 

— coins of, 804-5 

Mahadeva, author, SriharanSdhtpa of 
595 

M^adeva, Dandanayaka of Vikrama- 
ditya VI, 739 

Mahadeva, husband of Mummadamma. 

Kakatiya prmcess, 634, 641 
Mahadevaraja, ruler of Palnadu, 630 
Mahadevaraja, SuryavamSa chief, 584 
Mahadevarasa, Dandanayaka of Bijjala, 37°. 
458-9 

MahadevI, Chalukya princess, 325 
Mahadeviyakka, Vlraiaiva author, 449 
Mahagovinda Suttanta, 16, 30, 32 
MahSjanas, 193, 196, 237, 401, 403. 4 ° » 
407, 408 

MahSjanapadas, 44 
Mahakala, genei^ of Bhima, 283 
Mahakala, sculptor, 427 
Mahakala of Ujjam, 509 
Mahakantara, 3 
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MTiikhc^l (Mln)aKliC|n), f»i, 250, 257, 297, 
298, 299, 300, 310, 312, 320, 325. 

— temples at, 271. 

— Stt <tlso Mlnj'tLIiCt't 
Mnlla I, ruler, >7 

Malla, Knmrcsc |u»ct, j.j j 
Mnlh, VimlliM chieriun, 331. 

Mniinm, mscripttoun at, 229 
Mallun, of the Mtulupotuln ftmil}, .jfij. 
Malhjnileta, ( h"t|ul jt chief, 59 j, 593, 

“ Pijhlpunm mseription of, 566. 
Mallas'idm, 513 

— Uuutukii of, 313, 

Malli t97, 

Millhice'i, (.hoh Mah'ir'qi, (fii, 

Malhdee i, n'uin3 \ chief, 38 j 
Mnlhile\.i, K'lj I* tin chief, fit7, fuS, 659 
Malhtlce'i, iehiuu Ch<>|n ruler, fi«7. 
M'lllitlexn (Jiolinnh'ir’iia, Irihhueann 

milh-, quccM of, 523 
Mnllit 'irpiin, j'otl, tty 
M lUil ‘irjum Sil'mnnjln, 705, 

Mallil ’iriuintlee i, Kaihmhi prince, 369 
Matlil 'triun'idce t, Icrnplc of, 219 
Malhl triurnhlufit, Icluuu poet, .j 19, f>9j, 
69}, 701-:. 7tt 

Mnlli'icjp. Y’ldtsa minister, 3^3, 360, 36*, 
567 

MnlliN t KCcham, author, <199 
Mnllitflr (M'llutur), 223 
Milluf'i, \ Idita I uu‘, 319, 32t, 3S7 
Mnlluf'i (Malld ’irjum), Kabchur3*a prince, 
son of lliinh, 577 
Malta, I’hoenici in temple' at, 720 
Malw I, itS-iy, i2|, 132, i6p, tf»t, t8j, 
IS}, 191. 233 , 2 <'m. if'’’. = 7 °. i 7 i. 2 / 5 . 
279. 296, 322, 323, 33}, 333, 356-7, 
558-9. 5 »3 

— i -astern, 133, 137. 

— insasions of, 173, 3 } ), 3 }9 

— kinp of, 18 }, 262 tl pamr. 

— Western, i6t 

— Sit clso rVsanti, Gujir’it 
Mai) lla, 660-1 

— inscription at, 636 

Malj-rdas, the, 396, 616, 658, 679, 691, 
Mfil3a\anta, Mount, 28-29 
Manai’oli, inscriptions at, 463 
Manalcra, general, 294 
Mfmamltra or Man'inka, Rashjrakuja 
king of Sarabhapura, 1 84, 1 89 
MSnasoUSsa, 432-3 
MSttavadharma-iSstra, 131 
Mlnaeamma, Cc3loncse prince, 218 
Manas Ira, governor of Kunchl under 
Prafiparudra, 630 
Miinavya gotra, 203 


Mahcanna, nuniMcr of Bigala, 462 
Maficannabhan'irala, Vishnulundin ruler 
472 . 

.Matichan(n)t, Jclugu author, 449, 699 

7 M. 

Mandi}.ora, 39 
Matui'd ltd riser, 17 

2), 46, 47-38, 209, 370. 

53ft. 376, 377, 395, 460, 461, 
381 

Marfliild a (Mandalaha), S'uas jhana 1 ing, 
85. « *2 

Man}’dsr"v)4, rh'ilul jai kin}», 232 
Man}'3lc^3, f hjlukja (lUdimi) ruler, 34, 
207,208, 209-11,233,23 3,436 

— Ncriir grant of, 211, 2 33 
~ title' ot. 2t t 

— tc' I /;o MahSl Gja inscriptions 
Maiu'aliscilht, 363 

Mafiga}arkJ ara>t, ( h'.la princess, 329 
Mani'i (Nolambidhir i)a 1), Nojamba king, 
t?’’ 

Mant I. N'obmln general, 282 
Mant’i \u\ar4)3, Vt|a33stdtlhi, Chifukp 
ruler, 373. 373 

M.*'iil >an-andtn, author, VenkiflrUL- 
{'Hr t'f, 313 
Manimu\3’2la, 218. 

Mint’ola. 6*rjA.-'w, 40S-9 
M 3 ti|r 3 riser, 3, ic, 39, 31 
•Manma Satja, Hadnsa chief, 3S4 
Mannait 1 adal 1 am. 523 
Manners! riser, 29 
Mannc>3l err, 62 

!, 386, 387. 313,498 

Mantri iJh ol ara, Iclugti poet, 692, 693-4 
631, 672, 675 
Manu, I21SSS of, 207 
Manuma-Gannas-a, 635 
Manuma-Gandagop’da, rdugu Chula feu- 
dators of Prat'iparudra, 636, 639, 660 
Mami-Mallidesa, Iclugu Chuja ruler, 633 
Manuma Siddhi I, I clugu Chula ruler, 603, 

Manuma Siddhi 11 (\’ira-Gai)d3gup^), 

T clugu Choja ruler of Nellorc, 609, 610, 
611, 617, 618, 629, 636-7, 692, 696 

— brothers of, 614, 624 

— son of, 62S 

M:in3akhe|a (M-ilkhcd), ii, 6 t, 271, 29J. 

520, 322. 325. 350 

— forms of name, 61 

— See clso Mllkhcd 
Mrmjapura (Manne), 259. 

MUnjas, 402 . 

Mlrana, fclugu poet, 664, 697, Jef 

MarAardtja Ptirara 
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Martiarva, Rashtrakuta feudatory, 266 
Maiasimln, Ganga king, 295, 296, 297, 
299. 5 * 0 . 574 

Marasimha 11 of GangavidI, 314 
Alanstmgha Pnbhu, Chllukyi feudatory, 
332 and n 3,427,442 

— daughter of, 349 
Narasinghoja, stone-mason, 425 
Maratha, country of, 36 

— Southern see Kuntala 
Marathas, the, 5, 250, 762 
Marathi language, 314, J71, 572 

— literature, 516, 571, 572 
Maravarman Kula^Ckhara, Pandya king, 

648, 649 

Maravarman Sundara, Pandya ruler, 632 

Lluaya Sahini, 663 

Marco Polo, 23, 38, 60, 620 n 2 

Marhatta, 63 1 

!Marinos of Tyre, 107 

Maritime activities and colonization of 
Indians, 140 

MarAanHeja PurSita, 26, 27, 33, 36, 97, 133, 
664 

— BluwaiuiAosAa, 26 

— Karmavibhdga , 3 3 
Markandi, 237-8 
Marriages, 232, 309-10, 367 

— child, 309-10 

— intercastc, 199, 367 

— mtetezste aimloma, 174, 309 

— intermarriages, 136, 199, 367 

— Rakshasa, 232 

Marshall, Sir John, loi, 119 n 3, 120, 121, 
126 n I, 139 

Marttandayya-Nayaka, 426. 

Manila Siddhi of Kollapura, author, 449 
Marwar, king of, 336 

— Matavas of, 322 

Masalia (Maisola, Mosala), 21, 22, 30 
Maski (Muiangi), 139, 144, 776 

— battle at, 328-9 

Mafhas, 308, 400, 407, 410, 421, 426, 467, 
566, 372, 707-8, 707 n 2, 709-10, 711, 
see also Monasteries 
Mathura, 100, 124, 127, 128, 313, 340 
Matibhodamma, Chalukya courtesan, 233 
Matsya Purdna, 3, 73, 146 

— chronology of kings and, 83 ff 
Matsyas, the, 32 

Maturu, inscription at, 580 
Maues, Parthian king, 123 

— coins of, 123 
Maurya, script of, 142 

Mauryas, dynasty of the, 33-36, 68, 70, 71, 
78, 1 1 7, 130, 208, 213, 722 

— chronology and, 84 


855 

Maurj’as, coins of, 787 

— downfall of empire, 132 

— invasions of, 69 
Mnvali, inscriptions at, 48 
Mayidavolu, inscriptions at, 27, 29 
MayCrakhandi, 62 
Mayunkhindi, 237 
Mayuravarmadeva, 329 and n 3 
Mayuravarmma, king, aivamedhas of, 403 
Mccharasa, gift to temple of, 426 
Meda, ruler of Polavlsadtia, 382 
Medamirya, sendpait of Vira-Choda, 498 
Medantapura (Merta), 307 
Mcd-iraji, ruler, 381, 386 and n 3 
Medicine, treatise on, 449 
Mcgasthcncs, 18, 69, 79 

Meghadiiia, 313 

Mcghasvati, Satavahana king, 83, 112, 
792 

Mclama, Chalukya queen, 489 
Mclamba, Chalukya queen, 483 
MClambika or Mailama, Kakatlya princess, 
daughter of Mahadeva, 399 
Mclizeigara, 39 

Menander, king, 113, 119, 122 and n 4 

— coins of, 122 

Mcrutunga, Prabhandhachmtdmam of, 322-3 
Meyer, — , 89 

Mincnls and mining, RashtrakQtas and, 
510 

Mirashi, Professor V V, i8r, 729 n r, 
789, 801 n 4 

Mithridatcs I, Parthian king, 122 
Mithridatcs II, Parthian kmg, 123 
Modogalingac, the, 19 
Modogoulla (Aludgel?), 21, 37, 38 
Modubac, the, 13, 19 
Molindac, the, 19 
Monahan, — , 19 

Monasteries, monks, and nuns, 39, 142-3, 

144. 197. 506, 312, 50X, 565. 566. 707 ff . 

see also Chatty as, Matfias, Srdmanas 
temples, Vthdras 
Monecr, Q M , 744 n i 
Mongols, the, 644, 643 
Monier-Williams, — , 207 
Mookerji, R , 214 n 2 
Morkhand, fort of, 237 
Motupalle, 130 

Motupalli or Mottuppalh, 38 
Mrgendra, Satavahana kmg, 112 
Mrgendra Svatikama, Satavahana kmg, 83, 
Mrlge^a, 188 

Mrnalavatl, Chalukya prmcess, sister of 
Taila II, 322-3 
Muchcha Recherla, 377 n 2 
Muchc-Nayaka, 619 
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r IizC 2 l.k'ru n\cr(KCd''1-S'>ii;'>Tim), battle 
o*' t^an^s tai, 342-5, 3^6 

C''i!jl*'*a o'rccr, jSo 
MucJ,vcrrti , 409 

*• * '* 4 '— 3^4*— , 672, 7^^ 

' 60 

'fudu^ert., 3^9 


Mu£:d*'at4''C", P'ci'tr'l ut' pmcc. aSi 
Mu! "rna-’d bn Tuphluq Sa Uluph Khan 
\fu^arr''^cc.“'iistn 7”d Muslim':, 307, 536, 
5 i 9 > ^ =. 5 -J 5 . ^ 51 . 555 - 6 , 643 " 

— A’-’b n rsions and, iz-, 435, 236, 264 

— n '•sio-s of, 644 f: , 710 
Mul urd-rat-’, poet, 371 
Muhla, 6 12, 23, 26, t26 and n 3 
'luhraj* of ArhiHad-', 321 
Mulgund nscnption *>t 430 

— temple in, 407 

'.'Gl-*;'’ II, Cbilukva king, 322 
^’^ummad'>mm2, K'lMthn princess, 654, 


Munmtii Bhima, foster-son of Vija^a- 
dm*i MI, 497 

Murnmndi Nn\adu, RCchcrla commander, 
65S, 66 t, 66 ; 


^’umr^4rId'’ndas, the, 433 

Muncr (Maudcalva) ritcr, 9, ii 

Mir'.ja, Panml*-' 1 ing, 297 n 2, 320, 522- 

5 x 7 

Munpinsnn, Chllul vn gener>!, 344 
^’uppIdl Nna’n, 64S-9, 660, 662-3, 664, 
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Mur’chirnttina (Krangnnur), 34 
'lusi ri.cr, ti, 29 
Mific, 5cS, 542, 370, 690 

— C^'lluJ a’’ composers, 233-6 

— sculp'urt ard, 763 

— 7S0 

— tc'r’co’ta ^gurcs and, 780, 7S1 
MiisunQn famil\, the, 63 S 
Mutioa*:, the, 13, 19 

'lutngc, imcnofions nr, 374, 376, 463 
Mut,uJ u', 612, 613, 620, 628, 630, 640 
Mutxm inscnp'io''5 at, 532-5 
M\*il ndc'i. •'5 

— in'crip'ion it, ito n 2 
Mtcf'^'f, i'«c'ip*ions It, 61 


N'c^n-'i, I3t 

r- A- (rS' t'J li, and r-'V-' / 400 

Nada iru'^p'" a'’-’ 1 ’u, 62 
Nauduh (Nad'd;, 32; 
r'^t, ;t 9 . *^ 9 - 5 '", 674 6-6 

I. Gv -ja-a P-it '>''2 J ’•'C, 

II, Gu’’,’''a Pn'i''!'"’ In'’, 26*? 
a-'J n 3, 267, r"C. 272, 27 


Nagadnndn or Abhinava Pampa, a-tm*, 
4 a / — 8 

— ap .rCrj of, 447 

of. 447-S 

Klcndesipa, teacher, 404-3 
Nigadet a, w arnor and statesman of Sc~Ci- 
\ara I, 591, 593,415 

! Njcadeia Mahlrlja, ruler of Nclbnr 
627-S 

NagadCx-’nja, minister, 5S6 n 5 
Mrai (Xapa\a\i), 593, 40S, 42S, 429 

— inscriptions from, 331, 55-, 303, 4:, 
--5-6, 4=7 

— temple “t, 443 

Nag^l, inscriptions at, 339 
Xagalai, queen of Irugaivan, 542, 495 
Xagal'imbik'', s'stcr of Basava, 462, 463 
Xigamla or Xasanika, Sitaslhana qucc", 
ssifc of Satakami II, SS, 790 

— Xjnlghat inscription of, 87, 115, iiC 
119-20 

Xagar, 220 n 3 
Kjgarlja, pra^fZr , 627 
Xagarakhanda Distnct, 238 
rsgarcs, 401 

Xagansa, Yadasa prcm.cr, 560 
X’gTrjuna, Buddhist saint and philo*op’'tf, 
146-7, 197 

Xarlr)unakonda (Guntur District), 14", 
724 

Xjgas, the, 136 and n 1,16} 

Xlgascna, I in^s, opponent of Simutha 
pupta, 167 
Xlgass Imi, 420-1 
Xlgati, 1 mg, 600 

X'lcasarma I, king and author, 446, 44' 

— d '’’’r I t of, 446 

— Kr'jZ alChats of, 448 

— -works of, 346, 448 
Xapas-rma II, I tng and autho', 448 

— Bf ss/Z' t \sf s’-a of. 448 
Xlcasarma, Brihman general, 330, tjt. 

352,401,446 

Nlcasarmlcharxa, author, poem o , 44i 
XlgasiM Jt'Mgai 
Xaga3“i Ganna (Ganaasa), ni'’"'ct c 
Pftlnarudm, 664. 697 

— brothers of, 664 
Xic'poli. 285 

Xagod, inscription*- at, 28 
Xl'mia engrastr, 427 
Xa''ap'na, \\cstcrn Kshatrar)4 ruler, ,f, 
78, 91, 92. 91, 9 {-95. 

132, ’34, 793 

— COIN'S r>^, 92, 03, 101, 112. *19 

— ib'e rif, 93, ico, ici, 102-3 

— rno-u"'cnfs o', ici 
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Naishikns, the, 27 

Naiaruin, author and Buddhist saint, 1 46-7 

— Suhflhkha oi, 146, 147 

— treatises of, 147 
Nalagima, Ilnihaja prince, 593 

Nahs, dynasty of the, 161, 183, 188, 191, 
208 

— conquest of VSkltaka kingdom by, 
182-3, 184 

Nalavadi, 208 
Nalgonda, temple at, 759 
Nalla Dacha, 661 

Nalla Siddhi, Tclugu Choja prince, 603, 
604, 660 

Kama, Kakatlp commander, 596 
Namadeva, author, 571-2 

— songs of, 371, 572 

Namadeva, Pandita, minister of Gangaya 
Sahmi, 620 

Nambanus, kingdom of, Penpltis on, 103 
Nambiganni, merchant, 434-j 
Nambiraja, 365-6 

Nanaghat, inscriptions at, 77, 81, 82, 83, 
87 and n 2, 88, 108, 109, no, nt, 
112, 113, 116, 118, 119-20, 141 
Nanaka, author, Granihasaheb of, 572 
Nandalur, battle at, 631 

— temple at, 627 
NandampQndi, Tillage, 492 
Nandas, dynasty of the, 68-69, 70, 787 
Nandcr, city, 69 

— inscriptions at, 330-j, 333 
Nandi, 687 

Nandimath, S C , 461 n 7 
Nandipotavarman, Fallava kmg, 228 
Nandipurl or Nandod, 251, 252, 255 
Nandivardhana, 173, 176 n 2, 179, 180 
nn I, 2, 182 

Nandivarman II, Pallava ruler, 228, 229, 
231. 474 

Nandpur (Nagardhan), 176 n z, 179-80, 
180 n I 
Ndttdu, 48 
Nangur, 223 

Nanjeya, Hoysala general, 550 
Nanna Gunavaloka, Kashtrakuta ruler, 
258 

Nannaraja, Kashtrakuta ruler, 250 

— Tivarkhed plates of, 215 
Nannara|a, Kashtrakuta pnnee, son of 

Karkka, 251, 233 

Nannayabhatta, astrologer and Telugu 
poet, 76, 370, 492, 301, 696, 698, 699 

— Mahabkarata of, 492, 501 

Nanne Chodadeva, Telugu Chola ruler and 
poet, 697-8 

— Kamarasambhava of, 301 


Nanni Nu]amban, Cha]ukya general, 338 
Nanni Pcrma^ideva, Ganga warrior, 362 
Naosarl, 251, 253, 253, 256 

— plates of PulakCSin, 233 
Ndradasmnit, 788 
Nanmamba, Ayya princess, 616 
Narasimha I, Eastern Ganga king, 608, 618. 
Narasimha I, Kalinga Gajapati king, 623 
Narasimha I, Kajadit3'a, Chii}ukya king, 

503, 308 

Narasimha II, Chajukya king, 303, 308-9, 
603 

Narasimha II, Hoysala king, 347, 550 
Narasimha III, Chalukya ruler, son of Vira 
SomCIvari, 609 

Narasimha, Chalukya chieftain and feu- 
datory, 232, 287 

Narasimha, Hoysala prince, 339, 373 
Narasimha, dramatist, 689, 690 
Narasimha, general, 287, 548 
Narasimha and Kamanatha, brothers, Hoy- 
sala rulers, 350-2 

Narasimha Ballala (a D 1141-73), 430 
Narasimhachar, K , 448, 430 

— Karnataka Kavteante of, 444 
Narasimhavarman I, Pallava ruler, 217, 

218, 219, 220, 222, 223, 228, 472 
Naravahanadatta, hero, 143 
Naravana, grant of, 230 
Nara3'ana, deity, 206 
NSrayana, Ka^va kmg, 124 
Narayanabhatta, pradhSm of SomCsvata I, 
340, 491, 492 

Natayanadeva, Gonturi chief, 609 
Narayanapala, Pala kmg, 278-9 
Narayanaraya of the Betul District, feu- 
datory, 179 

Narendramrgaraja, Chalukya prince, 480 
Narendrapandita, Marathi author, 372 
Narendrasena, Vakataka kmg, 180-4, 187, 
188 

— marriage of, 180 
Narendrasena, Jama grammarian, 430 
Narmada river, 14, 13, 17, 20, 24, 30, 31, 

264, 297, 342, 637 

— battle on, 214, 339, 343 

— valley of, 12, 13 

— Prataparudra’s death and, 657 
Narseh, Sassanian emperor, 160 

Nasik or Nasikya, 10, 37, 39, 49, 53, 62, 
94, 219, 242, 237, 312 

— caves at, 114, 131, 728 

— mscnptions at, 33, 37, 77, 78, 80, 92, 94, 
97, 98, 99, 100. 104, 127, 129, 133, 137, 
146 

Natavadis, the, 601 
Nathuram Premi, 304 n 3 
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Nausarl (Navasarika), 35, 213 

— plates from, 222, 238 

— See also Lata 

NajaAas and najakashps, the, 593, 596, 622, 
630-1, 634, 641, 644, 662, 663, 664, 663, 
668-9, ^70 

— coins and, 806 
Nayanika queen See Naganika 
Nayasena, Jama author and grammarian, 

. 450.448-9 

Kayilladevi, Yadava queen, 318 
Nedum^an, Pandya king, 329 
mlei’fdm, 62, 330, 337, 337, 370, 372, 373, 
460 

Nellorc, battle of, 474, 477 

— Tclugu Choh kingdom of, 601, 603-4, 
604 ff , 609-10, 613, 614, 624, 627, 628, 
631, 636, 649, 639-60 et passim 

— See also Ch5las 

Nemidasa, Vakataka general, 179 
Nemideva, pupil of Yasodeva, 311-12 
Nemikrsna, Satavahana king, 83 
Nerur, copper-plate grants from, 210, 220, 
227, 243 

Nibandhas, 432, 364, 363 
mhandhakaras, 133 
Nichyas, the, 1 3 

Nidadavolu (Niravadyapura), 283, 481 
Nidugundt, inscnpuon from, 407 
mgamas, 133, 134-3 , see also To'vins 
mgdyas, 396, 49S, 673-4 
Nikumbha brothers, the, 331, 338 
Nllamba, wife of Basava, 463 
Nilgins, 7 

Nilgund, plates of, 393 
Nllolocana, Kalachuri pnnecss, 462 
Nira nver, 11, 38, 30 
NIralgi, mscriptions at, 332-3 
Niravadya-Udayadevapaijdita, 243 
Niravd}'apura ^idadavolu), 283, 481 
Nirupama, Rashtrakuta prmce, son of 
Krishna IH, 292, 297, 298 
Nishadhas, tribe of the, 14 
Nissankamalla hlalhkarjuna Nayaka, 622 
Ntftbliuslia{iam, 700 

Nitimarga Permanadi, Western Ganga 
king, 477-8 
NUtsaram, 397-8 

PdiUiastramiiktSvah (by Baddena), 666, 672 
Nolambadhiraja, feudatory of Kdyani 
Chalukyas, 384 

NolambamahadevI, Nolamba pnneess, 
329 

Nolambas, the, 282, 283 
Nolamba-Smdavadi, viceroy of, 337 
Nolambavadi, 28, 282, 323, 331, 372, 478, 
493. 494, 496. 547 


Nolambavadi, P^djas of see Pandyas 
North Kanara, 33 

Northern India, 136, 167, 169, 170, 263, 
268 and n 3, 269-70, 287, 342-3, 353, 
614, 763 

— architecture and, 733, 736, 738 

— art and, 749 

— campaign of Govmda III into, 268 £F 

— political situation in, 263, 263, 267 
Nripamnga (Amoghavarsha I, ad 814- 

77), Rashtrakuta ruler and author, 40-41, 
243 See also Amoghavarsha I 
Nriscmhakesari, Marathi author, 372 
Nrpakama, chief of Kolanu, 484 

Oguru, Kaifiyat of, 619 
Onesikritos, pilot of Alexander, 18 
Ophir or Sophir, 18 

Opili Siddhi, of the Telugu Chola house, 
607, 617, 660 
Orissa, 3 
Orugallu, 393-6 

Pacores, Saka-Pahlava king, 125 
Padana, 26 

Padikamu Boppadeva, of the Chalukyas, 
609 

Padiyaraya, ruler, 606 
Padma, KSkatiya queen, daughter of 
Rudradevi, 387, 388, 389 
Padmaladcvl, Chalukya queen, 369, 408-9, 
422 

Padmanabhapuram, 771 
Padmanavakas, the, 630, 661, 668 
Padmapnra^a Blmmiklmida, 32 
Padmarajapnrana, 430 
Padmideva, son of Bammideva, ruler of 
Smdavadi, 379 
Pa^glon-rtsliaja, 30 

PMavas (Parians), 78, 83, 122, 123, 130, 
136, 270-1, 719, 721, see also Saka- 
Pahlavas 

Pai, 131 n 1,1320 3,1360 2 
Pamtmg, 762-4 

— early, 71 8 

— See also Art 

Paithsui (Pratisthana, Patitthana, Baithan}, 
Aurangabad District, 4, 10, 20, 23, 45" 
46, 49. 55. 56. 57. 73. 78. 98. i03. 

132, 134, 138, 144, 238, 312, 776 

— Ramachandra’s grant, 398 
Pakhal, inscriptions at, 6x4, 688 
Pakhal lake, 7, 9, 11 

Pakhal nver, 9 
Palaepatnae, 39 

Palampeta temple at, 690, 738. 74 3> 
781, 782 
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Palas, the Bengal, 278 
Falaiika or Halsi, 60 
Panchayats, village, Yadavas and, 561 
Palata Pandya, 393 
Palayattl^a (Phaltan), 7 
Pall, 5J, 76 
Palkujiki Soma, 690 
Palkuriki Somanatha See Somanatha 
Pallavas, dynasty of the, 45, 46, 47, 162, 
169, 203, 213 and n 3, 217-18, 222, 224, 
228, 229, 256, 264, 270, 282, 337, 734 

— chiefs of Nolambavadi, 478, 496 

— coins of, 800 

— inscriptions of, 45, 219, 222, 228, 229 
Pampa, Kanarese poet, 246, 287, 291 and 

n I, 313, 384, 445, 446, J04, 506, 508, 
5 ° 9 > 510, 5 12 

— Ath-purana of, 246, 313 

— Bharata of, 246, 447, 501 

— Vthramarjtma Vtjqya of, 246, 313, 384 
n I, 480 

Pampa lake, 8 
Pampa river, 8, 17 
Pampa-bharaia See under Pampa 
PampadevI, Chalukya princess, 223 
Pampasaras lake, 8 
Pampatirtha, 225 

Pamulavaka, plates of Vijayaditya, 334 
Pan Kou, — , 22 
paneamrta (fruit salad), 424 
Pahchala, 14 

Paftchaladeva, Ganga chieftain, 299-300, 
320-1, 379 
PanehahkS, the, 432 
Panchatantra, 700 
Panchavati, 10, 33 , also Nasik 
Panchayats, 361 

Pandaranga, general of Vijayaditya HI, 
476. 477. 478. 479. 480 
Pandarangam, temple at, 477 
Pandharpur, holy city of, ii, 307, 364, 366 

— temple at, 366 

Pandi or Pundur, battle at, 336, 337 
Pandttaradhya-Chantra, 712 
Panditas, the three, 449, 71 1 
Panduranga, general of Vijayaditya m, 
275, 282 

Pandya, Vikrama, co-regent of Jatavatman 
Sundara Pandya I, 624 
Pandya of Uccangi (Uchchangi), ruler, 351, 
373 

Pandya-Chola, Tamila-king, 339 
Pandyas, dynasty of the, 27, 28, 76, 223, 
270-1, 294, 362, 363, 367, 344, 612-14, 
620, 624, 627 ff, 631, 63211, 648 ff, 
659, 660 

— coins of, 614 
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Pandyas, country of, 293 

— feudatories of, 628 

• — Ganapati and, 612-14 
Pangul, temple at, 760 
Panigiri, chaitya at, 728 and n 3 
Panmi, 26, 30, 68 

— aphorisms of, 16 
Pannala, fortress of, 327 
Panugal, 382, 626 

— fort of, 626 

— mscriptions at, 688 

— temple at, 597 
Panumgal See Hangal 

Parabala, Rashtrakuta kmg, 264 n i 
Parahitaraja, Chalukya prince, 232 
Parakot (Purukuta), 579 
Paramaras, dynasty of the, 296, 297, 320, 
322, 348, 309, 317, 327, 533-4, 334, 533, 

536. 539. 543-4. 772 
Paramesvara, 214, 233 

ParameSvaravarman I, Pallava kmg, 222-3, 
224 

— Kuram grant of, 222-3 
Parameivaravarman II, Pallava king, 226 
Parantaka, Cholakmg,286,29in 2,294,483 

— daughter of, 291 n 2 
Parasara, 363 

Paraiuramavyasa, Nagadevaeharttra of, 549 
n 3 

Pargiter, F E , 7, 16, 13, 87 n 2, 88, 89 n 2, 
90, 114 n 4, 133 n 2, 133 n i, 170 n i 
Parijata, kmg, 260 
Panjatapaharanam, Telugu poem, 62 
Parikshit, kmg, 44 
Panhstaparva, 69 
Pariyatra, 126 and n 3 
Parnakheta (Patkhed), 319 
Parnala or Panhala, fort of, 333 
Parthia, 122, 123 , see also Pahlavas 
Paruvanapalli Sare, village, 409 
Pasupatas See under Saivism 
Pataliputra (Patna), 68, 113, 132, 174 

— mscriptionat, 393 
Patana, college at, 369 
Patanjdi, 115 

patha, suffix, 43-46 

Patimavi, Satavahana kmg See Pulumavi 
Patna See Pataliputra 
Patitthana See Paithan 
Pattadakal (Kisuvolal), 32, 61, 207, 241, 
242, 382 

— inscriptions at, 226, 228, 242, 319 

— temples at, 229-30, 233, 239, 241, 242, 
244. 723. 732. 734. 735-6 

pattana, 23, 401 
pattasalum, 669 

Pattavardham family, the, 498 
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Parmikas, the, 56 
Pe^iremkas, 75-76 
Pavnar, 180 
Pcda I^Iallana, 597 
Pcdda Mallava Prcggada, 621 
Pcdda Rudra, Kakatij'a commander, 649, 
650, 660 

Pedampet, temple at, 759, 760 
Pcda-Vcdagm Naj adu, Vel^a pnnee, 693 
Peddanarya, son of Nagamarya, 51 1 
Pcdda- Vcgi See Vengipura 
Pcndckallu (Pcdakallu), 633 
Penganga river, 10, 24 

— valley of, 17 

Perggade Dhoyipayya, temple built by, 
440 

Penpltts of the Erythraean Sea, the, 3, 4, 20, 
21, 22, 25, 30, 33, 34, 55, 57, 77, 92, 102, 
103-4, 115 n I, 124 n I, 126, 138, 139, 
140 

Penya Sahana, commander of Bhillama, 

524 

Periyaluvasctti, 435 

Perma (Permadideva), Sinda pnnee, 363, 
364 

Pcrmadi, Kalachuri prince, Chalukya feu- 
datory, 457 

— son of, 457. 

PCramSmba, A3rya princess, 616 
Penyapuranam (Tatml poem), 223 
Pcrmanadi, temples and, 339 
Pcruvalanallur, battle at, 223, 224 
Peru-Vanguru, battle near, 481 
Peshwas, 86-87 
Petavatthu, commentary of, 3 
Phocmaans, the, 721 
Pihunda See Pithuda 

Pilgrimages {firthayatrai), 199, 421 et passim, 
see also Shrines, Tirthas 
Pillai Pallavarayan, 632 
Pina Ch 5 di, family of the, 616 
Pinya Koti-Gavunda, 440 
Pishtapura or Pithapuram, 29, 31, 60, 215, 
217, 482 

— fortress of, 215 

— inscripuons at, 9, 47» 53 > 584 

Pitalhora, 721 

Pithapuram See Pishtapura 
Pithuda (Pihunda, Pityndra), 22, 31, 56 
Phny, 26, 30, 31, 32, 775, 776 n i 

— Modubac and, 1 5 

— phec-names and tribes, 18-19, 55» 58 

— trade and, 140 
Plutarch, 69 

Pochiriju Peddi, minister, 662 
Podann See Bodhan 

Pogili Sendraka, Maharaja, governor, 238 


Polakesm, Chalukya commander, 578 
Pola\asadCsa, 581 
Pombulca, temple at, 443 
Pomkala, Prcggada Mallap, 674 
Pdnkala Mallaya-Pr<ggarfj, minister of 
RudramadCvI, 641 
Ponmurkhasetti, merchant, 434 
Porma, poet, 313-14, 445 

— Santipurana of, 314 
Ponuguppe, 366 

Poona (Punaka), 7, 11, 94, 303 
Pormu^arama (Punyafaimara), Chalukya 
feudatory, 221 
Potah (Parthahs), 19, 26 
Potana, poet, 702 
P 5 taya Sahim, 663 
Poti Nayadu, samanta, 640 
P 5 ti Nayaka, commander of RudramadCvi, 
623 

Pottalakcrc, 62 

Pottapi Ch 5 da See Ranganatha, Tclugu 
Ch 5 la ruler 
Pottapinadu, 632 
Pottery, 775, 776 

— early, 722 

— See also Terracottas 
Pottijmr, 414 

Potuganti Maili, officer of Prataparudw, 

645, 647, 660, 661 
Poysala Bittidcva, 362 
Prabhacandra, 313 

— TSiyayakaumudt-chandrodaya of, 313 
Prabhava Siva, 708 

Prabhavatigupta, Vakataka queen, uifc of 
Rudrasena II, 153, 159, 168, 169, 170, 
174, 175, 177 n 1,178,195.198 

— Poona plates of, 175 nn i, 2, lyyn 1 

— regency of, 175-7 

— Rithpur plates of, 175 n 2, 176, 1770 3 

— sons of, 175-6, 175 n 2 
Prabhu Rajavarman, 441-2 
Prachanda, Brahmavaloka king, 284 
pradhanas, 387, 619, 662 

— See also lAahapradhanas 
Pradhams, 340 
Prajhapana, 23 

Prakrit, ir, 70, 73, 76, 78, 112, 136, M-l. 
146, 200, 246, 249 

— literature in, 146, 176, 178, 200 

— PaiSaci, 143 and n 1 
Pranhita ri\cr, 10 

Prasaditya, Rtcherla chief, 622, 638 
Praiash, Cintri, 8 

Pratapaehantra, 620 n 2, 621, 625-0, 4 > 

646, 657, 668 

PratSpaelantramu, 598, 627, 658 and n }• 
678 
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PrttSpiriuln, Grtppm I inp, (ij*?. 
l»nt*»p'iruiln, MHuna Imp. 553* 5*>’’t 
(»ji"f>5. 65 <>i 658-9, 67** 678, 6R0, fiSi, 
68}. 710. 7JS 

— c«*>n'» «if, ‘'06 

— ticiili of, 657 

— fiiitiK tjf, 657-9 

— fcsuhtoric^ nml iniinMcr of, 659-65 

— j’cncnl*! *if, 66} 

— !t»'t t of, 66 }-5 

— c]uccn<i «jf, 656 

— hltis'r-'- f'f, 666, 667, 668, 669, 671, 
676-7. 70P 

PntiirirK, «hc, j6S, 278. 28 }. 287, j }8, 516 

— Gurpn, 255, 28} 205, 3^7. 5‘>9 ttf uho 
GuriirK 

PntiythSm Sff Piithin 
PntMnnpiiJi, ruler of, 522 
Pn\ir‘i rncr, 10 
PnMirapun, j8o nml n 2 
PnMrTsenn 1, \Hl*»pln emperor, mn of 
\indh5niilti, 151 ntidn 1,15211 3,153. 
157 "iid n 2, 15S-6}, 165. 168. 169, 170, 
1S6, 192, io8 

— rcliPion of, 162, 198 

— •ioni of, 165, 170, *02 

Pnim^cm II, \ d 'itil t emperor, 153, 
137 ind n 2, 170, 172. 173, 17} n t, 
175 nnd n 2, 176-7, 178-So, 1S1-2, 1R6, 
192, 19S, 199 

— pl'tcs of, 178, 192, 195 

— SdubstJfa of, 176 ind 11 2, 178 nnd 
tin 2, 3, 200 

— <;ons of, 179, 181-2, 1S6-7 
Pninnscnn, king of Kashmir, 178 n 2 
Pninrcivnm, 19} 

Prnilgn, 1S2, 199 
PrIlCru (Pilni>lru), 610 
Pnthiil Pon, ClijluK>n prince, 57} 
Prithulmnli'ir'ijn, ruler, 215 
Prithilrtjn Clnham'inn, 326-7 
Prithuirimn, Snundntti record, 280 n 1. 
PrithiiSinm, CliOdn prince, Vchnlti ruler, 
593. 59 1-5. 601, 602-3, 60 }, 616 
Prithivhalliblia - Nikumbhnllnjnkti, Sen- 
draH prince, 219 

Prithiil-Vjaghra, Nislildn I3G}.i chieftnin, 
474 

Prithvlshcna I, Vahataka ling, 153, 154, 
168, 171-4, 186 

Prithvishena II, Vakatakn emperor, 173, 
180-1, 182 n 1, 183, 184-3, 200 

— Baklghat plates of, 180, 181, 182 n i, 
184 

— mother of, 188 

Prolal, Kakau>a king, 332, 364, 377, 520, 
578-80, 704 


Ptoln II, KakaJlin I inj', 381, 577 n. 2, 581, 
582, 583. 584. 5«5. 596, 601, 7 c6, 712 

roiv of, 5 85 

Proh)-! Annn5a, commnndcr of Prntl- 
pmiih, 652 

Pruli Nainka. commnndcr of llndrnmndCii, 
*011 of Nnihpi M5.ni n, 623, 637 
lV>ln Hldiin N*i)nln, nef :jiris?l,ui,a of 
C.nnnpnii, 618-19 

Piolti Untim, M nr niinr ter of Gnirpnii, 6 1 8 
PrthKipnti, ( liMid 1 mp, 505. 

Piolcnii, pc<*prnphcr, 5, 20 nnd n 3, 22, 23 
and 11 1, 25, *9, 30, 5}, 55. 56, 57 , 5I*. 
59. 6;, 9'. 96, 98, 105, to6, 127, 128, 

131. * 1°. 798 

— pc**} rnph) of, 20-21, 22, 106-7, 138 tt 
/‘Jiiir 

Pfijiap'uln, niilhor, 2 55 
— Jttrn -^r.* j ‘frrnj of, 2 55 

— Uish o /.I- of, } }9 

Polnli 111 1 , fji‘i|ul ,n Imp, 190, 203, 
207 8, 2tf). 23} 

Pulnl t^iii 11 , nri|ul in emperor, }2, 43, 57, 
90, 169, 189, 190 n 1, 204, 205, 208, 
211, 212-20, 227-8, 253, 23}, 239, }71, 
506 

— Alhole iircription of, 38, 59, 54, 207. 

— cnnpniims of, 212 ff, 218 ff 

— cmbnii) to Persin, 217 

— Gout, dn nnd, 212, 251 

— llider'di'id prnnt of, 203, 212, 21 }, 238 

— imcripiion’’ of, 38, 39, 33, 208 

— Mnnpnlc<n nnd, an, 233 

— Nnmsinilmnrmnn I nnd, 218, 219, 222 

— plntcs of, 213, 216, 217, }72 

— sons of, 219, 233 

— titles of, 21 } 

Pulnkc<in Jnnlinin, Clrduk5n Gujnr'it 
kinp, feudntor) of Vikr3m'idit3n II, 
= 53-4 

Pulicnt Inkc, 9 

Puligerc (Pufigerc), 53, 401, 402, see also 
LnkshmcSi nr 
Puliklln, Sindn king, 321 
Pulindns, the, 15, 19, 67 
Puli5nmn Ni5nkn, 409 
Puli5nppn5nna\idu, 342 
Puli)iir (Uu|i), 406 
Pullnlun (Pollilore), bnttlc of, 216 
Pulomnt or Pulomaii, Sltailhann king 
See Pulum'iM 

Pulum 11 1 1 , S.ltavlhann king, 23, 44, 78, 79, 
83 nnd n 2, 86, 89-90, 91, 92, 98-100, 
112, 121, T23, 134 

Pulumivi II, Satnvahann king, son of 
Gautnmiputm Sltnknrni, 78, 79, 89, 96, 
112, 127, 128, X30 n 2, 143 
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Pulumavi n, coins of, 127, 128 
Pulumavi III, Satavahana king, H2, 130 

— coins of, 797 

Pulumayi, Satavahana king, 23, 44, 83 
and n 2 

Pundur or Pandi, batdc at, 336, 337 
Pundras, the, 15 
Punyavallabha family, the, 236 
Puranas, the, 3, 7, 10, 14, 2j, 26, 28, 29, 30, 
36-37. 38. 40. 67, 68, 69, 71, 74, 79 n I, 
80, 97, 1:3, 141, 170, 200, 223, 279, 307, 
308, 428, 463, 564, 565, 697, 704, 789 

— Bhagavata, 83 

— Bhtwamkosha, 23, 31, 42, 44 

— Brahma Parana, 10 n i, 24 

— chronology and, 121 et passim 

— four, 83 ff , 120 

— Matsya, 83, 89, 90, 91, 103 

— rivers of, lo-ii 

— Satavahanas and, 72, 74, 75, 83 ff , 98, 109- 
10, 123,132, 141,789. 791.794.795,797 

— Vakatakas and, 133, 134, 133, 137, 163, 
170, 171, 186, 199 

— Vayu, 42, 83, 89-90, 120 

— Vtshnu, 83 
puras, 402 
puravarts, 662 

Puri, 60, 208, 213, 362 
Punka, 133, 137, 179 
Purlkasena, SatavShana king, 83 
Purindrasena, Satavahana king, 83, 112 
Puma river, 10, 24 

Purnotsanga, Satavahana king, 83,112, 114 
Purohttas, 302, 383, 387, 676 
PurusharthasSram, 673 

Purushottama, general of Ramachandra, 
554 

Purushottamadeva, Jagadala, Yadava vice- 
roy of Simhana, 341, 360 
Pushyamitra (Brihaspatimitra) Sunga, Sata- 
vahana king, 71 , 73, 1 1 3 , 1 1 6, 1 1 7-1 8, 1 22 

— Vedic sacrifices and, 81-82 
Pushyamitras, the, 183, 184 
Pu$k^, 94 

Qutbshahi kmgs, 9, 63 

Qutb-ud-Din Aibak, 334 

Qutb-ud-Din Mubarak Shah, 336, 630-1, 

653 

Racamalla, Kalachuri feudatory, 463 
Rachamalla, Ganga king, Chavundaraya 
and, 446 

Rachamalla I, Sinda ruler, 421 
Rachamalla II, Sinda ruler, 378 
Rachapatnam, buried treasure at, 626-7 
Racherla, KSkatiya general of Rudra, 529 


Racha-Rudradeva, son of Bollaya Reddi 
636, 661 ’ 

Raghava, mimster of Ramachandra, 336 
Raghavan, Dr V, 243 n 2, 312 n i, 
687 n I 

Raghavanka, poet, works of, 430 
Raghu, hero, 32, 244 
Raghuvamia, 8 n 3, 203, 244 
Ragolu, 32, 30 

— plates, 32 
Rahana, chief, 477 
Raichur, city and fort, 638, 637 
Raichur Doab, 7, 11, 12, 70, 323, 328, 339, 

527 

Raichur District, Hyderabad, 139 
rajS, 113, 166 
rajadhanis, 62, 384, 401 
Rl]adhira]a I, Chola king, 334, 335-6, 
337-8. 339, 341, 418, 490-1, 491 n 5, 578 

— inscription and plates of, 327, 334 
Ra]adhira]a II, Chalukya-Chola ruler, 592, 

603 

Rajadhiraja, prince, brother of Rajendra, 
son of Rajendra I, 337-8, 341 
Rajadhiraga, Vyavaharagantta of, 438 n i 
Rajaditya, Cbalukya ruler, 320 
Rajaditya, Prthuvikrama, Chalukya king, 

505 

Rajaditya, ChSlukya chieftain, 232 
Rajaditya, Chola crown prmce, 294 
Rajaditya, Jama author, 431 
Raja-Gandag 5 pala, ruler of Nellore, 636, 
657, 659 

Rajagriha, city, 116 
rajaguna, 367 

Rajahmundry (Rajamahendra-pattana), 10 
Rajamahendra, Chola prince, 341 
Rajamahendra, son of Gundaya, Sanskrit 
author, 690-1 

Rajamahendrapura (Rajahmandry), 482 
Rajamahendri, 332 
Rajamalla I, Ganga kmg, 273-6 
Rajamalla II, Ganga kmg, 282 
Rajamalla III, Ganga ruler of Gangavadi, 


292, 510 
famatyas, 133 
ijamayan, general, 344 

ijan, 81, 134 - L 1 

ijanayaka, commander of the Rechejlas, 

606 

ijanarSndra Cheraku, 635, 636 

— 1 . nr TvllClffla 


606, 616 

rSjamtt (politics), 666, 671, 672, 699 ~ 7 °° 
Rajanna Reddi, adherent of King Am 


deva, 661 

Rajanna, son of Chief Bollaya, 633 
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Rajaputa, 32 

Rajaiaja the Great, I, CbSla emperor, 323, 
486, 487 

— campaigns of, 323 

— inscriptions of, 323, 324 
Rajarajall Kulottunga 11 

Rajaraga II, Chola viceroy of Vengi, 497, 
500, 591 

Rajaraja III, Chola emperor, 603, 606, 607, 
609, 613, 624 and n 4 
Ra]ara]a (Co}a), Eastern Chalukya ruler, 5 02 
Ra]ara]a Devendra-varman, king of Ka- 
Imga, 493-6 

Rajaraja Narendra, Eastern Chalukya em- 
peror, 328, 333, 334, 333, 344, 343, 
488-92, 493-4, 300, 302 

— son of, 492 

Rajaraja Br^mamaharaja, Br^man gen- 
eral, 490 
rajarano, 132 
Rkjarsis, the, 81 

RajaSekhara, 3, 24, 23, 26, 243, 312, 699 

— Deccan and, 3-4 

— Karpiiramatyart, 23 

— KSvyamimSmsa, 3, 23, 26, 36, 42 
RS]asimheSvara, deity, 228 
Rajalravttam, 233, 238 

RSjasundarl, Chola princess, 494, 493, 496 
RSjendra I, Chola king, 324-3, 327, 328, 
335. 337-8. 341, 343, 343, 488, 489, 490, 

494-7 

Rajendra II, Cho}a king, brother of Rajen- 
dradeva, 337-8, 302 

Rajendra Ch5la III, Chola king, 609, 610 
Rajendra, Eastern ChSlukya prmce, 492 
RajendradSva, Chola prmce, brother of 
Rajendra 11, 338, 341 
Ra]iga, Yadava ruler, 317 
rajjuka, 194 

Rajmundry (Rajamahendrapattana), 60 
Rajputana, 323 
Rajputs, the, 644 
RSjugurus, 387 

Rajuvalu, ruler of MathurS, 124 
Rajuvula, Satavahana kmg, loi 
rajiya, 46, 48, 194 

Rakkasa Ganga, Kalukada chief, 610, 611, 
618, 619 

rakshasas, 16, 17, 67 
Rama, 67, 178, 198, 692, 694 

— legend of, 447-8 

Rama, Yadava general, 339, 341, 343 
Rama Dasarathi, hero, 18 
Rama Jamadagnya, legend of, 17, 18 
Ramachandra, Yadava king, 343, 348, 
549-55. 557. 565 

— Ammana and, 348-9, 349 nn i, 3, 4 


Ramachandra, sons of, 333 

— sat tee of queens of, 368 
Ramachandra, author, 393 
Ramachandra, son of Jahlana, 343 
Ramachandraya, Seuna kmg, 643 

— copper-plate grant of, 598 
Ramadasa, 176 n 2 

— Setabandha and, 178 n 3 
Ramadeva, Yadava ruler, coins of, 804-3 
Ramagiri, temple of, 176 and n 3, 177 
Ramagirisvamm, deity, 176, 178, 198 
Ramakrishna Kavi, 382 n i 

Raman, Sir C V , 780 
Ramanatha, 41, 42 
Ramapala, kmg of KasI, 340 
Ramappa lake, 9, 739, 760 
Ramati^a, 18, 33, 33, 489 
RSmayana, the, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 17, 19, 23, 28, 
32. 37. 54. 55. 63, 67, 207, 225, 241, 
692 ff 

— geographical data and, 36 

— KsshktttdhySkanda o£, 16, 17, 23, 37 
RameSvara Paodita, 380, 704-6 
Ramesvaram, 270-1, 294 

— temples at, 294-3, 296, 408 
Ramopakhyana, 28 

Ramtek, 176 and n 2 

— temple at, 176, 198 

R^aka Dhadideva, Rashtrakuta feudatory, 
364 

Ranakambha, Rashtrakuta ruler, 320 
Ranaraga, of the Chalukyas, 207 
Ranaragavarma, Chalukya prmce, 224 
Ranavikrama, Bana ruler, 217 
Ranganatha (Pottapi Choda), Telugu Chola 
ruler, 647, 649, 639 
Ranganatha, poet, 694, 693 
Ranganatha-Rajagandagopala, 660 
Ranganatha-Ramdyanam, 69 3-6 
Ranna, Kanarese author, 314, 443-6 

— Ajftapuraiia of, 443, 446 

— Gadayuddha, 317, 321 

— works of, 443-6 
Ranna Kanda (lexicon), 446 
Rannadevi, Rashtrakuta prmcess, 264 n i 
rano, 134 

Rao, Professor Gurty Venket, vii 

— ‘Pre-Satavahanas and Satavahanas’, 67- 

147 

Rao, N Lakshminarayana, 506 n i 
Rao, Dr Ram, 330 n 2 
Rao, Professor S Hanumant, vu 
Rao, Sri C Vlrabhadra, 397 n 4, 619 n 3, 
643 n 2, 663 n 4 

Rapson, Professor E J , v, 69, 73, 92, 93, 
96, 98, 108, 109, 118, 120, 123 n 1, 123, 
127 n 5. 132 n 2, 794 
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Revenue See Taxation and revenue I Rudtaya Rcddi, 658, 664-j 


Rewa State, 152 
Rishika or Asika, 26-27 
Rishtikas, the, 37 
Rituals See Sacrifices and rituals 
Romans, luxury trade and, 139-40 
Ron, Dharwar District, inscription from, 
429 

Rudia, Chalukya prmce, 475 

Rudra, Natavadi duef, son of Buddha, 399 

Rudra, Rcchcrla commander, 577-8, 600, 

616,742-3 , , 

Rudrabhatta, commentary on the Vatdya- 
jtvam of, 38 

Rudradev, raja of Warangal, 653, see also 
Frataparudm 

RudradCva See Rudramba, Kakatlya queen 
Rudradeva or Rudra, Kakatlya kmg (son of 
Prola n), 28, 29, 377, 519, 528 n 4, 
529 and n i, 381, 385-98, 601, 616, 673, 
678, 687, 706 

— feudatories and officers of, 396-7 

— temple built by, 63 

Rudradeva, king m Aryavarta See under 
Rudrasena I 

RudradSva, Kolam, minister, 662 
Rudraditya, prime minister, 322 
Rudramba or RudramadevI (also Rudram- 
badevi, Rudradeva), Kakatlya queen and 
co-regent, daughter of Ganapati, 29, 38, 
63, 346, 615, 618, 620-42, 620 n 2, 643, 
670, 671, 707, 709 

— &mily of, 641-2 

— ministers and officers of, 638-41 

— plates of, 640, 688 

— vassals of, 640 

Rudraman, Karddamaka kmg, 33, 73, 78, 
81, 92, 96, 97, 100, 104-3, 106, 108, 109, 
no, III, 112, 128, 129, 132 

— Cbastana and, 93, 96, 98, 105-6, no 

— conquests of, 97 

— inscriptions of, 33, 44, 69, 81, 97, 106 
Rudradaman II, K^ddamaka king, 171, 

172 

Rudrasena I, Vakataka kmg, 131, 133, 
164-71, 172, 186, 192, 198 

— corns and, 131, 132 

— rebgion of, 171 

— Rudradeva, ruler of Aryavarta, m m- 
scriptions as, 7, 163, 167 

Rudrasena II, Vakataka kmg, 133, 163, 
169, 174-3, 174 n 1, 177, 193, 198 

— queen of, 153, 168, 169, 170, 174 
Rudrasena in, Vakataka feudatory, son of 

Rudradaman n, 161 and n i, 173 

— corns of, 161 and n i 
Rudrasimhan,Kshatrapa feudatory, 160-1 
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Rukmi, prmce, 17 

Rupabhattayya, Dandanayaka, 443-4 
Ru}ryamma, Kakatlya princess, 641, 642, 
662 

Rice, E P , 40, 41 n 2, 42, 373 n 7, 389 
n 6, 392, 441 n 3, 449, 463, 466 n 7 
Rig Veda, the, 397 
Rig Vedtc hymns, 14 

Sabaras, the, 67 
Sabari river, 10 
Sabbi Velama, 661 
Sahhamandapa, 426, 439 
Sabhaparva, 17 

Sacrifices and rituals, 77, 81-82, 130, 132, 
134 and n 2, 141, 144, 198-9, 307, 721 

— Aivamedhas (horse-sacnfice), 81, 116, 
117-18, 119, 132, 131 n 1, 138, 162, 169, 
183, 207, 406, 419 

— Bnhaspatt, 162 

— Chalukyas and, 203, 207, 208 

— human, 329, 393 

— Rajasiiyas, 81, 116, 117 and n 2, 119, 
132, 162 

— Soma, 162, 406 

— Upattayana, 199 

— vajapeya, 162, 169, 170, 193 

— Vedic, 76, 81, 87, 119, 141, 158, 162, 198, 

203, 243. 307 . 

Sadbhava Sambhu, Saiva ascetic, 707 
Sahadeva, hero, 4 
Sahadeva, general of Jaitugi, 330 
Sahavasi Hampa Chatfa, wife of, 444 
sahavSsts, 392 

Sabim Mara, king’s groom, 693, 694 
Sahmis, 663 

Sahya See Ghats, Western 
Sahyadris, the, 6, 7, 10, n, 12, 33 
SahySdrtkhanda, 97 
Sahyadriparvat or Ajanta hills, 3, 6 
Saivism and Saivites, 171, 174, 198, 244, 
231, 407. 439. 441-2, 430, 461, 462, 463, 
464, 463, 467, 500, 380, 599, 691, 700, 
704 ff, 736, 734 

— Aradhya, 710, 711 

— Kalamukha school, 704, 703, 706, 707 

— Pa£upata school, 441, 706-7, 706 nn 2, 
4, 707 n 2, 709, 712 

— schools of, 704, 706 

— sculptures of, 737 

— See also Lmgayataism, Mathas, Siva, 
Temples 

Sakalya Malla, scholar and poet, 688 
Sakalanitfsammatam (by Smgana), 673, 700 
Sakalamtfsammatamu, 666, 673 
Saka-Pahlavas, the, 123, 124, 125, 126 
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Sarvascna, Vakntaka king (Basim branch), 
159 n I, 163, 171, 186, 192 
Sarvavarman, 145 and n i 

— KStantraol, 145 

SaSivrata, Yadava princess, 326, 527 
Sassanians, the, 160, 163 
Sastras, 12, 234, 429 

Sastri, Professor K A Nilakanta, vi, vii, 
94, 96 n I, 97 n 2, 98-99, 100, 101, 109, 
217 n I, 392 n 3, 434 n i, 499 n 2, 
600 n I, 614 n 2, 620 n 2, 624 n 2, 
706 n 3 

— ‘The Chajukyas of Badami’, 203-46 

— ‘The Chalukyas of Kalyani’, 317-455 

— ‘The Chalukyas of VCmulavada’, 504-12. 

— ‘The Eastern Chalukyas’, 471-503 

— ‘The Kalachuris of Kalyani’, 456-^8 
Sastri, Prabhakara, 78 

Sastri, R A , 706 n 3 
Sastri, Vidwan K K , 586 n 3 
Satakamil, Satavahana king, 85, 114, 743 
n I. 

Satakami II, SStavahana king, 76, 77, 78, 
90, 112, 116, ii8 ff , 134 

— coins of, 118, 1x9, 141 

— conquests, 119-20 

— queen of, 116 

— Vedic rituals and, 132, 141 
Satakami, Sitavahana, kings, 56, 73, 80, 

83* 83, 87-89, 108-12 

— coins of, 789, 790, 792, 794, 795, 796 

— Girnar inscripuon and see Girnar 

— son of Krishna, 83, 83, 87-89 
Satakamis, Chutu, of Mysore, 156 
SatapaShaBraimatui, 14, i6g n 1 
Satavahanas, dynasty of the, 23, 56, 67- 

147, 132 n 3, 136, 139, 203 et passim 

— administration under, 132 ff 

— age of, 44 ff 

— agriculture under, 137 

— Brahminism and, 80-82 

— chronology of, 83, 83, 87-89 

— coins and currency of, 83, 100, 106, 108, 
111, 118, 119, 120, 134, 139, 140, 144, 
204, 437-8, 783, 787, 788-98, 789 

— country of, 77 

— culturd conditions under, 131-47 

— dress and ornaments of the period, 136- 
7 . 139. 144 

— early kmgs, 83-90 

— later kings, 83, 91-107 

— hsts of, 72, 74, 73, 83-84, 83, 91, 98, 

125. 132, 141 

— name and derivation of, 80-82 

— officials of, 133 

— origm and identity of, 72-79 

— post-Satavahana royal seats, 60-63 
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Satavahanas, pre-Satavahana period, 67-71 

— Pnrdfias and, 91 see also lists above. 

— royal seats of, 60-63 

— titles of, 132 

— variants of name, 80 
Sateruka, minister, 108 
Satisiri, Satavahana prince, 120 
Satiyaputras, the, 74 
Satmala Hills, the, 3, 6 

Satraps, coins and, 101 , see also Kshatrapas 
Sattiga or SatyaSraya, Chalukya prince, 488 
Sattiyavvai, Chalukya queen, 338 
Satyairaya, Iriva-bedanga, Chalukya kmg 
See Iriva-bedanga 
Saundatti, 321, 332 
Savaladcvl, Chalukya queen, 369 
SavaladevI, Kalachurya queen, 422-3, 463. 
Savaras, the, 13, 19, 499 
^avari river, 13 
Savimalc, 360 
Schoff, — , 59, 102 

Scott, Rev H R , Jogalthembi corns and, 
93, 101, 103 

Sculpture, 136, 241, 717 ff, 721, 744-61 

— animals in, 753-4. 763. 764. 7^8, 769, 
772, 773 

— sculptors, 241, 427, 737. 

— stone-carving tradition of, 737, 759 
Scythians See ^kas 

Seals, 163 n 1 

— Bhita seal, 131, 163 n 1,1640 i 
SenSdlttpatts, 663, 669 

— two grades of, 663 
Senananda, Raja Srivallabha, 208 
SenSpatts, 193, 391, 398, 498, 641 

— mahasenapaits, 133 

Senart, — , 78 n 2, 80, 94, 95, 99 
Senas, the, 230 

Sendraka family, the, 208-9, 219, 249 
Sems or Srems See under Guilds 
Senvavsj Jataka, 27 
Sesecrienae and other islands, 39 
Seta, 126 and n 3 
seftis, 394, 401, 402, 433, 436, 444 
Seunachandra I, Yadava ruler, son of 
Dridhaprahara, 316-17 
Seunachandra (Seuna) 11 , Yadava ruler, 
331-2, 318 

Seunachandra, Yadava kmg of Nasik, 
319 and n 1 
SeunadeSa, 32, 63, 316 

— Yadavas of, 515-74 
Seunapura, 63, 316 

Seunas, the, 63, 331, 318, 393, 399, 604, 
612, 625-7, 634, 637, 647 

— coins of, 627 

— mscnptions of, 598 
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Soaal life and conditions, SatavShanas and, 

151-47 

— Vakatakas and, 179, i9a-2oo 

— Yadavas and, 567-8, 573-4 

Sodasa, Satavahana king, date of, 100, loi 
Soddhda, author, 451 
Solar chiefs, the, 584 

Ssliyavarasan, general of Rajendra Cho}a, 
489 

Soma, marriage of, 199 
Soma or Raya Murari, Kalachuri ruler, 803 
Soma Sambhu, author, 707 
Somabhupa, Chalukya prince, 369 
Somadeva or Somadcvasuri, Jama author, 

245.451. 5 

— Kai/iasantsagara, 143 and n 1 

— NitwaAySmr/ta, 245, 313, 512 

— Yasastilaka, 243, 313, 417, 311 
Somala, Cha}uk3fa princess, 497 
Somamba, Kakatlya queen, 620 n 2 
S 6 man 5 tha, Palkuriki, 450-1, 393, 691, 

695. 700-1, 702-3, 711 
Somaiekhara, M Sarma, vii, 76, 304 n i, 
608 n 2 

— ‘The Kakatlyas of Warangal’, 373-713 
Somavam^i kings, the, 190 

Somaya NSyaka, general of Prataparudra, 
643 

S6maya-/(f«-ttf, 663 

Somayajula Rudradeva, Senadhtpatt, 663 
Somayanayamngaru, 663 
Somayya of Puhgere, 450 
Somesvara I, Ahavam^a, Chalukya em- 
peror, 62, 330-49, 337, 383, 391, 394, 393, 
440,460,491,492,493-4, 377n 2, 378, 379 

— conquests of, 330 

— death of, 345, 347, 421 

— mscriptions of, 330, 340 

— queens of, 349 

— sons of, 343, 346 ff , 494 n 1 

— titles of, 330, 348 

— VtkramSnkadevacanta of, 384 
SomSsvara IT, Bhuvanaikamalla, Chalukya 

emperor, 340, 346, 347, 349-33. 35^. 357. 
392. 407, 415, 421, 443, 491, 318, 380 

— brothers of, 353 

— feudatories of, 350, 333, 496 

— inscriptions of, 346, 335, 402 

— queens of, 352 

— Yuvaraja, as, 346 

Somesvara HI, Bhulokamalla, Chalukya 
emperor, 369-72, 383, 390 

— era of, 370 

— mscnptions of, 370 ff 

— MSnasollSsa and, 432-3 

— sons of, 372-3 

— titles of, 370 


Somesvara III, treatise by, 372 
SomC§vara IV, Tribhuvanamalla Vira, 
Chalukya emperor, 62, 377, 378-81, 520, 
523-4 

— inscriptions of, 380 

— titles of, 379, 380 
Somelvara, Hoysala king, 344 
SomeSvara, Silahara ruler, 346 
Somesvara, Dharmadhikari of Vikrama- 

ditya VI, 397-8, 429 

SomeSvaradeva, Chalukya prince, son of 
Somesvara I, 340 

Somcivara-pandita-deva, Saiva scholar, 430, 

705 

Someivaraiataka, 431 

Somidcva, Kalukada chief, 624, 623, 632, 
633 

Somidcva or Soma, Kadamba ruler, 460 
Son river, 17, 24, 30 
Sooloobhunjan, 237 
SopSra, 33, 33, 38, 138, 125 
Soratur, batde at, 325, 526 n i, 327 

— inscription from, 392 
Sosevur, 339 

South Kanara District, 2x3 
South Ko^ala See under Ko^ala 
Sovi-Dcva, Kadamba governor, 463 
Sovidcva or Somidcva, Kalachurya ruler, 

377 . 457 . 465 

— queen of, 422-3 

— titles of, 463 

Sovi Setti, merchant, 427 
SrSmanas, 76, 114, 500 
Sravana Bclgola, 69, 70 
Sribhavana (Sarbhon), 62, 270 
Sndharabhatta, Maunara, of Rona, 404 
Sridharacharya, Jama poet, works of, 447 
— JStakatilaka of, 447 
Sri-kakulum, 72, 73 
Srikakulam, author, 608 
Srikantya, — 326 n i 
§ri-Mallakami, Satavahana king, 83 
Srinatha, poet, 393, 632, 663 rm 3, 4, 
664 n 4 

Srinathaiaju, of Anumakonda, 681 
Srmivasachar, Dr P , 602 n 2 
Sriparvata, 324 

Sripati Ganapati, chief, 629, 630 
Sripati Pandita, 449, 711 
Sripura, 32 

Sriputusha, Ganga ruler of GangawadS, 
239, 262 

Srirangam, 41-42 

— plates of, 28, 29 
Srirevaman, scholar, 239 

Srisaila (Sriparata, Siritana), 18, 28, 126 
and n 3 
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SrlsniJa, king of, 254 

— shnne at, 441 
Srl^aila Hill, the, 7, 78 
Srisailam, it, 28, 78 
Srisatla-sif ala-mShStmj 1 5 9 
Srivallabha, 222 

Srl\ ardhadci a, Kannada author, 246 

— Chudamam of, 246 
Srivardhana, 522 

— king of, 522 

Srivijaja, Jama general of Indra III, 288 
Srlvijaja, Jama poet, 313 
Sri-Yajna, Satavahana prince, 73 
Snitaklra, 43 1 
Snrtts, 199 

SryaSraj'a-Siladitya, Nausari plates of, 49 
Stambha Ranavaloka, Rashtrakuta viceroy 
of GangavadI, brother of Govmda III, 
263, 263, 266-7, 267 n I, 271, 273 
Stambhapurl (Cumbum), 477 
sthahs {tala), 413, 642, 674, 676 
Sthana-acharyas, 403 
Sthanaka See Thana 
Sthavirachala, Buddhist monk, 197, 198 
Strabo, 776 n i 
Strato I, 1 22 

stupas, Buddhist, 142, 143, 144, 143, 242, 
717. 720, 724-5. 725 n I, 726-7, 728 n 3, 
747-8, 750, 731 

— Great Stupa, 722, 743 and n i 
Suari, the, 19 

Subhadeva, priest, 230 
Subhagasena, ruler, 1 1 3 
Subhatavarman, Paramara ruler, 530, 334 
Subramanian, K R , 77 n 2 
Sudarsana lake, 69 

Sudevaraja, Rashtrakuta king, 189, 190 
Sudi, 337 

— inscriptions at, 342, 391, 430 

— temple at, 439 
Sudraka, 200 
Sudrakayya, Captain, 296 
Sudras, 133 
Sugandhavartm, 30 

Suggaladcvl, Chalukya queen, 329, 352, 
408, 423 

Sukth-mkar, Dr V S , 73, 74, 130 n 2 
Sukumara-charttra, 443 
SiUttmuktaiali Hcmadri), 543, 370 
Sumlli, D‘ina\a king, 402-3 
Sumati (’ Simuka), emperor, 72 
Sundara P:md>a, ruler, 648, 649, 630 
Sundara Siltikarna (Saatikarm), Satata- 
hani king, 85, 104, 112 
Sundi, temples at, 413, 426 
Sungas, d3nastj of the, 7^. 72. 80, 81, 86, 
IIS, 117-18, 123. 722 


Sungas, chronology and, 84, 86, 87 

Sunkamu, 684, 683, 686 

Smjavada, 146 

Sura Viriyala, SSmanta, 640 

Surashtra (Southern Kathiiwad), 126 and 

n 3 , jfff also Kathiawar 
Surparaka (Surpanakha, Sopara), 17, i8, 

33. 34. 54-55. 58 
Suryaghasa, king, 197 
Suiarman, Kanva king, 86, 87, 89, 124 
Sutras, 13-16, 37, 38, 39 
Sutta Njpata, 26 
Suttantas, the, 23 
Suttee custom See under Women 
Suvarnagiri, 35, 70 
Svamideva, 467 
Svamiraja, viceroy, 210-11 
Svamis, Five Hundred, 433-4, 435 
Svargapun, cave and inscription at, n8, 119 
Svati, Satavahana kmg, 83, 112 
Svatikatna, Satavahana kmg, 83, 112 
Syamakundacharya, Kannada \v liter, 246 


Tabari, Persian historian, 204, 217 

Tadapa I, Chalukya prince, son of Yudha- 
malla I, 288 

Tagara (Ter, Than), Osmanabad District, 
4, 20, 21, 57 and n 1, 103, 104, 138 and 
n 4 

— chattya at, 728-9 

Taila I, Chalukya king of Kalyani, 318, 519 

Taila II, Chalukya ruler, son of Vikramv 
ditya IV, 298-9, 300, 317, 318, 319-23. 
379. 385. 386. 395. 413. 517. 735 

— coins of, 802 

— titles of, 321 

Taila or Tailapa III, Chalukja emperor, 
332. 339. 374-8, 438, 459, 461. 519. 


590 

— coins of, 802 

— feudatories of, 375 

— inscriptions of, 375 

Taila or Tailapa, Chalukya ruler (crest 
jewel of the Chalukyas’), son of ^ ik^ 
maditya VI, 381, 582 
Tailanga-dcSa See Trilinga 
Tailapa, Chalukya feudatorj, 190 n *. 'W 
Tailapa, chief, 587, 388, 590 
Tailapadcva, Chajukya crown prince, 37 
Tailapadcva, Kadamba prince, 421 
Tajlkas See Arabs 
Takkolam, battle at, 294, 485 
TakshaSila, 122 iii,m 

T'lla 1. Chalukta king, son of Yuddiiim 


alb I, 482-3 -,-11 ,1 

Tala II, Vishnuaardham, Chajubji Im^. 
son of Yuddhamalla II, 484. 1®! 
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Talakad, 360, 361 
Takmanchi plates, zzi, Z43 
talart, 673-6 

Talavage, temple at, 4Z3 

tabiks, Z3, 43 et passtm 

Tambtagundi (Dharwar), inscription from, 

437 

Tamil country (‘Damirica’), 3, 4. 21. 77. 

Z03, Z16, 471, 485, 71Z 
Tamd language, inscription in, 434 

— lemcon of, Z03 

— literature of, 69 , see also Agastya 
Tammu Siddhi, Kakatiya king, 603, 604 
TamrapamI river, 17 

‘Tana’, 60 
Tanjavur, aty, 483 
Tanjore, zyi, Z94 

Tapparasa, Maharaja, prune minister of 
Mahadeva, 347 

Taprobane (Tamroparni) See Ceylon 
Tapti or Nanagouna river, zo, 24 

— valley of, 6 
T^nath, 69 
Tardavadi, 337, 373 

Tam, — , 122 nn 2, 3, 4, 123 nn i, 4 
Tata Pinnama, Chalukya cluef, 635, 636, 
640, 661 

Tttttvartha-mahSsSstra, 246 

Tavareyaghatta, 62 

Taxation and revenue, 410-11, 682-6 

— Chalukyas and, 237-9, 389-91, 593, 407, 
410-11 

— land tax, 193-6, 305, 390, 562, 682-3, 
684, 686 

— prajnapana, 23 

— Rashtrakutas and, 303, 304, 303 

— terms used, 389-91 

— trade and, 413 
Tel river, 27 
Telangana, zoo, 328 
Telavaha river, 27, 28 
Telegaon, inscription at, 36 

Telingana (Tiling), 58, 307, 508, 601, 638, 
735. 737 

— Muslim expeditions agamst, 644 ff, 
651-2, 633-4, 636-7 

— soil of, 677 
Telivahana nver, 76 

Telugu Cholas, 486-97, see also under 
Cholas 

Telugu Janu Telugu, 698, 700 

— language, 76, 203, 324, 471, 473, 
501 

— literature, 203, 430, 471, 301, 632, 691- 

703 

Telugu country, 22, 76, 212, 370-1, 477, 
487-8, 490, 640, 723-4 


Telugu chieftains, 463 
Telugns, the, 327 
Telugftrajnla-chartframu, 634 
Telunga, long, 398, 399 
Telunga Bijjana, Telugu Chola prince, 
647, 660 

Temples, 9, 13, 197, 243, 307-8, 312, 339, 
402, 408, 424-7. 433. 440. 443. 464. 473. 
300, 364-5, 397, 713, 720, 723 fif, 728, 

735-43. 759-61 

— architecture and, 423-7 

— arts and, 423-4 

— cult of, 199, 403-3 

— endowments for ascetics, 402-3, 404, 
425. 426 

— gifts to, 412-14 see also Grants 

— good and, 424-3 

— Kakatiyas and, 713 

— Phoemaan, 720, 721 

— Ramappa lake area, 9, 759, 760 

— role of, 241-2 

— See also Buddhism, Chaifjds, Jaimsm, 
Shnnes, Siva, and places by name 

Ter, Thair See Tagara 
TeravStaka (Terwan), village, 381 
Terdal (Teridala), 436 
Terracottas, 144, 775-7 
Territorial terms and divisions, 23, 32, 43- 
46, 48, 49, 33, 194, 399, see also terms by 
names 

Tewar See Tripuri 
fhana, 399, 400 

Tbana (Tana Sthanaka), 33, 38 

— Silahara kingdom of, 346 

Tikka, Teluga Chola kmg, 603, 604, 603, 
607, 608, 609, 611, 612, 617, 619 

— defeats Karnata Somes vara, 605 
Tikkama, general of Madhava, 348 and 

n 4, 364 

Tikkana Sdmayaji, Telugu poet and 
minister of Manuma Siddhi U, 610 and 
nn 3, 6, 61 land n 6,692-3,696-7,698, 
699 

— Mahabharata of, 696 

— Ntrvaehan-Oftara Ramayanam of, 603 n 
Tilanga, 26 

Timmappayya, — , of Mangalore, 304, 
310 n I 

Tirthas, 141, 312, 349, 441, 673, 737 
Ttrfka-Yatra, 17 

Tirujhanasambandar, Saiva saint, 712 
TirukSlattideva 11, Icumadi, ruler of Nel- 
lore, 628 

Tirumangai Alvar, Vaishnava saint, 223 
Tirumukkudal, mscription at, 344 
Tiruvadikunram, batde at, 630 
Tmivaiyaru, temple of, 341 
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Titles, 166-7, 168-70, 171, 192, 193, 227, 
228, 233-4, 670, stt cbo titles by name 
and under rulers 

Tivaradcva, Somavamsi kmg, 190, 191, 
andn t 

Togarum (Devagarh), 59 
Tombs, mcgabthic, 717, 719, 724 and n i, 
786 

Tompuki-n7//;i2, 45 
Tonda, Telugu Chola ruler, 582, 589 
Tondai-mandala (TondaimandaJam), 294, 
295, 48J, 486, 650 
Torgal, fort at, 541 

Tontadarya, Kannada Jama author, 450-1 
Tosala, 30 
Tosalci (Tosali), 22 

— princes of, 70 
Towns, 135 

— market-towns, 58-59, 138 

— urban life, 436 

— See also Ntgamas 
Tojimansa, 329 

Trade and Commerce, 57, 58, 104, 137-40, 
408, 415, 433, 615, 721, 722, 776, 788 

— Chaluk}as and, 432-3 

— cloth, manufacture of, 310 

— education in, 145 

— guilds for see Guilds 

— RashtrakQtas and, 310 

— ta^atlon and, 41 5 

— Vakatakas and, 200 
Traikutakas, the, 34, 184-5, 187 
Trailokyamahadcvi, Chalukya queen, 229 
Trailok}amalla-dcvi See Taila HI 
Trajan, Roman emperor, 102 
Transport, 138-9, 310, 433, 574 

Trees, ‘wool-bearing’, 18 
Trikalayogi Siddhantadcva, Jama monk, 
489 

Trikalmga, 19, 28, 31-32, 483 
Trikuta, Mount, 34 
Tnlmg-i or Tailasiga, 19, 28-29 

— variants of, 29 

Trihngon or Trig^pton, 22, 23 n i, 29 
Trilochana-Pall3\a, king, 206 
Trimbak, 10 
Triparvata, 60 

Tripunintikam, 594, 613, 629, 635 

— temple at, 618 

Tripuran or TripuraridCva, I, Ka5astha 
ruler, 628, 631 n 1, 634, 674 
Tripurln II, KSjastha chief, 632, 643 
Tripurl (Teu-ir), 456, 551, 544 
Tnvikrama, Brahman scholar, 312, 541 

— Kalaelrmb't of, 312 
TsandaaOlu, 601 
Tumbula Bammi, 379 


Tunga nver, 8, ii, 42 

Tungabhadra river, 3, 7-S, ii, 12, 18, 3$, 

42, 270—1, 345» 347» 349> 353> 4'^ 

— source of, 8 

— twin streams of, ii 

— valley of, 43 
Tungakkranga, 8 
Tungavena river, 18 
Turushas of Dcllu, the, 645 
Tuttan, Chalukya general, 338 

'Ubaid, poet and astrologer, 634, 655 
Uberae, the, 19 
Uchchangi, 28, 352, 361 

— fortress of, 320 

— ruler of, 363 
Uchchhaksdpas, the, 173 
Uchchhasrmgl, 60 
Udaka, Sunga kmg, 120 n 4 
Vdantjah, tribesmen, 15 
Udaya or Chododaya, 581, 582 

Udaya or Odaya, ChOda ruler, (a d 1162- 
75), 588, 589-90 

Udayachandra, Pallava general, 474 
Udayaditya, Ganga feudatory of SomCi- 
vara II, 445 

Udayaditya, Paramara king, 329, 339-40» 
352, 361, 423 

Udayaditya, Telugu Chola king, 381, 582, 
583, 589 

Udayaditya, Chola prince, work on poetics 
by, 448 

Udayaditya Echanayaka, chieftain, 416 
Udayaditya Sindarasa, 414 
Udayagiri, battle at, 606 
Udayamba, queen, 639, 640 
Udayana, emperor of A5odhya, 206 
Udbhata, poet, 698 
Udri, 416 

Uggasena, king of Benares, 349 
Ugrasena-Mahipadma, Nanda king, 68, 69 

— sons of, 69 

Ugrivadi ^IClarasa, 586 and n 3 
Ujjain, 105, 106, 107, III, 124 n i, 255, 
see also Ujja5inl 

Ujjajml (Ujjani), 39, loj, 284, 286, 287, 
297. 331. 543 

Ulchala, inscription at, 226 
Ulugh Khan (Muhammed bin 'lughluq), 
63.633.654.655.656-7,735 

Ummachigc (Kotavumachgi), tducatio 
and, 429 

Upams/iad Kaushtah, 14 
Upamshads, the philosophy of, 14* 
Upa\5sas, 365 

Upendraraia, Paramara cliicf, 286 
Upparapalli, 645, 661 
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Urngapurn, Gnil\ri] plates from, 222. 
UnijOr, 222 

Orjnpl or AAkidcM, ChriluK\n queen, ijBi} 
(licndmm), 399, -joj, jio 
Uslnbhnd'itn, Si’iinxlhann ruler, 91, 92,9}- 
95,98, 100, 103,12}, 13.J, 133, 136,138-9. 

— good works of, 13 } n 3. 

— inscriptions of, 33, 37, s 1, loo-i, 137. 

— religion and, i.}!, 143. 

Utkahs, the, 489 

Utinmn CliGdi Chudnkon, ’Jclugti Clio^li 
commander, 590 

Uttann ChO(,h Mil'idudaij 'in, commander, 
490 

Uttcra Ham at !a, 117 
Uttan Pradesha, 162 
UtlarSt}l.j-)ri a S 7/rj, 16, 22, 30, 56 
U55akkonda bha^tar, 'Jamil priest, J35 
Uay^kkonda-bhatti Somaaqi, J13 

Vicaladcsi, princess, 563 

Veef 4 J9 

Vlchaspati ^Ii<ra, 706 

Vetit, territorial term, }6 

Vadi Kumudaebandra, Jama author, {48 

— Rat r^r{ of, 4 }S 
Vidinija, Jama author, 431 
Vadntx plates, }8 
Va^ukha, prince, 1 1 8 
Vachli, 369 
Vaidumba, the, 61 1 

Vaiia-dandJdhi a, minister of Beta II, 380 
Vaiia3anti Sfc Danas *isi 
Vaqa) antapura, 16 

Vaishnasism and Vaishnasiies, 141, 17t-J, 
178, 198, 199, 2 o 6, 208, 211, 231, 439, 
443. joo. 567, 7".7»2i7r3 

— sculpture of, 733 
Vaiiravana, ling, 132 
Vat^apttrStta, 300 
VaiS}as, the, 133, 136 
VaitaranI riser, 16, 30 
Vajradesa, Kalachuri prince, 463 
Vajrahasta 111, Ganga king, 481 
Vajrakara, king of, 331 
Vajrata, North Indian ruler, 226 
Vakatakas, dynast)! of the, 46, 1 3 1-200, 722, 

729. 734. 763. 770 

— administration and society under, 179, 
192-200 

— Basim branch, 171, 172, 174 n 1, 173, 
^79. 181, 184, 185, 18^91 

— branches of, 163-4, 192 

— caste system and, 199 

— chronology and, 131-3 

— coins of, 131-2, 160 n i, 161 and n 1, 
166-7, 200, 800 
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Vfikajal as, disintegration of empire, 189- 

9« 

— education and, 199-200 

— empire of, 138-9, 161, 162 

— fciidaiorics of, 192 ste also Vassals 
htloo' 

— generals of, 193 

— inscripiions .and, 133, 139 n i, 171-2, 
173. *92, J93 

— insignia of, 1 5 } 

— military .actisitics of, 153 

— ministers of, 193-4 

— origin and home of, i J }-J 

— plates of, 137, 192, 194, 193 

— prince, 181-2 

— prmccssc', 188, 191 

— queens, 193 

— religion under, 196-9 

— resenue and, 195-6 

— titles and, 166 

— sassals at, i6t, 163, 168, 173, 179, 183 
Val 1 admalla lludn, N'ltas'idi prince, 602 
Val kalCri plates, 228, 231 

\ alabbi, cits, 513 

Vil'idcsa, Dantlanl3aka, 331 

Vallabha Stf Amoghasarsha 1 

1 allah/.tJhf.jt t'ajrtt , 60S 

Vallabhar'ts a of Vmul onda, 637, 689 

Vallabhc^sara, of the Ch*i|ul 335, 203, 207 

Vallfinipajjana, 653 

Vllmiki, poet, 1 33, 693 

Valural a Srr Klrlc 

Vlma Sambhu, 707 

Vamasadharl riser, 32, 58 

VamanWidcsa, 367 

Vamsa-gulmas or Vatsagulmas, the, 17 
Vanaga and his brothers, of the Ar^as, 640 
Vanas "isi Sre Banas Isi 
Vanas.'isika (\'^anas Isaka), 42 
Vafigul'i riser, 10 
Vaiijart riser, 10 

Vanka Ras'ata, commander of Simhana, 

532 

Vanni3a-RCs'an, Chl|uk3.a general, 338 
Vapatts or VjSpntas, 43, 49 
Varada riser, 38, 34, 117, 212 
Varlhamihira, author, 21, 40, 342, 370 

— Urthat-Sattihla of, 8, 42 
Vardhamana Vrati, Jama poet, 443 
Vardhamtna (Vaddaman), 387, 388 
Vardhamanapura (Vaddamanu), 637 
Varmans, the, 187 

Vasishka, Saka king, 127-8 
VaSishthiputra Ananda, 119 
VasishthlputraPulumavI, Satavahana kings, 
brothers of, 794, 793 

— coins and, 796 
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Vijayaditya VII, break in his rule, 494-5. 

— family of, 497 

— RajCndra I and, 494-7 
Vijayaditya, Silahata ruler, 576, 533 
Vijayaditya, Ganga prince, 267 
VijaySditya, Kalnchuri prince, 460 
Vijaya-Gandagopala, Tclugu Chola prince 

(Ndlorc branch), 609-10, 611, 612-13, 
614, 628, 631 and n i, 632 
Vijaya-Gandagopala See Manuma-Ganda- 
gopala 

Vijaya-kandaripura, 60 
VijayamahadCvI, Chalukya queen, 474 
Vijayanagar, 203, 225 
Vijayanagara, empire of, 40 

— emperor of, 43, 689 
Vijayanka or Vijjikii, poetess, 245 
Vijayapurl (Vijapura), 39, 60, 62, see also 

Bijiipur 

Vijayaraja, Chalukya ruler, 213, 219 
Vijayavada, Vijayavata, Vijaj'avatika See 
Bezwada 

Vijnanc^vara, jurist and author, 203, 337, 
383, 384, 432, 368, 699 

— Mttakshara of, 432 
Vijfiapti, 227 
Vikkalan, 341, 342 

Vikrama ChSla, viceroy of Vengl, 363, 
371 

Vikrama era, the, 123 et passim 
Vikrama Pandya, Bhuvanaikavira, Pandya 
king, 613, 624 

Vikramaditya I, Chalukya ruler, 169, 212, 
219, 220, 221-4, 221 n 3, 228, 234, 474, 
480, 302 

— Hyderabad grant of, 41 

— mother of, 213 

— officials of, 236 

— plates of, 221, 243 

— titles of, 233 

Vikramaditya 11 , Chalukjra kmg, 32, 62, 
226-30, 234, 239, 233, 288, 318, 436, 
482-3, 502, 306, 734 

— brother of, 317 

— queens of, 229 

Vikramaditya IV, Chalukya kmg, 318, 
319 and n 2 

Vikmmaditya V, Chalukya kmg, 206, 323, 
323-6, 382 

— Kauthem plates of, 382, 393 
Vikramaditya VI, Bhuvanaikamalla, Chalu- 
kya ruler, 61, 62, 203, 317, 333, 343, 346, 
348, 330-1, 333-4, 380-1, 382, 393, 397, 
423, 429, 440, 431, 494 

— brothers of, 338 

— crown prince (Yhyar^a), as, 349, 330, 
353 . 394 


Vikram.lditya VI, feudatories of, 364 

— generals of, 367 

— inscriptions of, 320, 321, 322, 330, 333, 

355. 356. 357. 366. 368, 381, 397, 

319 n 3, 326, 332 

— marriage of, 347, 330 

— military camps of, 366-7 

— queens of, 367, 368-9 

— sons of, 369-70 

— titles of, 331, 363, 394 

— Vtkramaiikadeva chanta (by Bilhana), 61- 
62, 317,431,432 

Vikramaditya Satyairaya, Chalukya king, 

723 

Vikrama-Naran, 336 

Vikramcndra, Vishnukundin kmg, 188 

Vikramapura, 62 

Vilivayakura, 134 

Villages, 31-33, 237, 303, 413, 499 

— accountants, 304, 410 

— administration of, 304-3, 408-10 

— agraharas, 408-9, 410 

— elders of, 193, 304, see also Mahajanas, 
Mahattaras 

— gifts of, 93, 143, 182, 193, 217, 234. 242. 
243, 243, 236, 237, 308, 367, 381, 396, 
411-12, 362 n 1, 381, 394, 618 et passtm 

— gramas see that title 

— headmen of, 304, 410, see also GrSma- 
kntakas, Redih, Urodeya 

— KSkatlya, 668, 674-6, 681-2 

— officials of, 410 
— panehayats of, 361 

— Yadava, 360 

Vima Kadphises, kmg, 123-6 
Vimala Siva, 707, 708 
Vimaladitya,Chalukyaruler(r A D 8i3),232 
Vimaladitya, Chalukya ruler m Vengi (r 
A D 1019), 328 

Vimaladitya, Telugu Chola ruler (a d 
1011-18), 488-9, 302 

Vinapotigal (Vmapoti), mistress of Kmg 
Vijayaditya, 227, 233 

Vmayadi Sarman, military adviser of Vija- 
yaditya m, 478 

Vmayaffitya, Chalukya ruler, 39, 47, 224, 
223-6, 231, 436 

— feudatories of, 223 

— plates of, 38, 47, 48 
Vmajraditya, Hoysda ruler, 331, 339. 
Vinayaka, 439 

Vmayavatl, Chalukya queen, 223, 233, 239 
Vindhya nver, 13 
Vmdhyan tribes, 316 
Vmdhyas, the, 3, 14, 24, 126 and n 3 
Vmdhyasakti, Vakataka kmg, 131, 133, 
154. 155. 156-8. 156 n 2, 137 n 2 
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Vindhyi^nltti II, V.’ikrijal n king, 25, 170, 
181, 186 

Vindhyascna, ViiKajaki I ing, 172, 175 
Vmdhyaxarimn, Param'iri king, 522, 
Vlngrivalli, battle of, 275, J77 
Vipparla, inscription at, 473 
Vira llallala, 381. 

Vira-Gandapoplka Srf Maniima Siddht II 
VIra Pandta, <}6i, fi }8, 6, {9, 6jo. 

Vira RfijCndra Cho|a, ruler of Ncllorc 
(ad 1263-8), 627 

Vira Illman'itha, Cii'iliikM prince and 
ruler, -on of Vira Srimes\ara, 609 
Vira Kudri Scr Pritlnarudra 
Vira Snme.\an, Cb'ilulia ruler (a n 
123 t“6o), 609 

^^raballila, Ilin'ala kini», 565. 

Virabhidra, Cl.‘i|ul\a prince, of Nidada- 
\ulu, 6it, 6i8, 639- JO, 6}i 
Virabhadra, prince an<l warrior, 658-9 
Virlchiria, (uviilisury r. / / "r /. ot, 513 
Viradlmala, 539 

Virapiirisadat I, \ 'iMtliiputra, lishe'du 
ruler, 20 } 

Vinr'ijCndra, Cbola I inp, ; ji-z, 3 Ji, 5 } 
Sn-f'. 3»7i 350. 355. 35 1, 193. 191. 193. 
SIR 

— irrcriptioii' of, 311-2. 313, 311. 3-/*. 

.| 9 t 

Vin<aiMsm and Vira ^aitiie", .,50, {61, 

161. 567 

— literature of, 139, 1 19. *15 o, 695, 700-1, 
702-3 

— Stc also Liimoatism. SaiMsin, \ islmu 
Virascna, )oint ruler of \ idarbln, 117 
Virasena, N'lpa kin«, 151, 156 n i 

— coins of, 136 n 1, 162 
Vinj’ila Lyra, chief, 5S0 
Virjapiin, battle at, 288 
Vi^'ikbadatta, 200 
Vislll Sri, dcit), ^5 n 

Visaladeaa, ruler of Gujar’it, 559, 5 n. 547 
Visaladesa (formcrlj Harip'ila), Gujarlt 
prince, 566 and n 1 
Virillksbl, Klkatiya queen, 657 
VtsI ajapatis, 236, 237, 301 
nsha^aj, 7, 23, 45. 4^. 47. 48. 49“5*» *53» 

' 209,303,399,498,359 

— list of, 49-3 1 

Vishnu, dcit), 243, 382, 300, 712, 713, 723 

— Bhagavan, 211 

— insignia of, 427 

• — sculpture and, 75 5 

— temple to, 208, ste also Temples, 
Vaishnavism 

Vishnu, minister, 639 
Vishnubhatta Somayajin, 206 


Vishnukiindins, the, 60, 188, 213, 217 
472 ft passim ’ 

Vishnut ardliana I, Kubja, Chajul ya ruler, 
brother of Pulal'e<in II, 42, 206, 213, 
216-17,218,471,472-3,486 

— Sat'ira grant of, 236-7, 238 

— titles of, 216, 372 

Visbinnardhana II, Clillulya ruler, 473, 
302, 

Vidiinis ardliana 111 , Clillulya ruler, 473, 
474 . 50= 

Vishnue ardliana IV, Chllulya ruler, 260, 
262 and n 1, 263, 267, 271, 473 

Vishniis ardliana V, Kali, Chljulya ling, 
273 11 1, 476 

Vidimus ardliana, Bipiga, Iloysala ruler, 
359 . jf'O. 562, 363- {«. 57 «- 2 , 573 . 381. 


422 

— in'cripiions of, 560-1 

— titles of, 560-1 

Vislimisardhana-Vijaylditya, king of 
\ ciiiM, half-brother of R'ljaraja, 334, 
5 P. 5 f«. 513 . 511 . 3 * 15 - 6 . 34 S, 35 °. 35 i. 
35 5 . 55 1 

— \ engi rarnpaii'o of, 5 {2-5 

Vi* hnui a'linn I, K idaniba 1 ing, 40 
Visv'iinitra, 67 

Visian’itln, ou'in of Ball’ila III, 649 
\ I'.taa'itiia, d'amatist, 689 
\ Isle .1 ara ''arnbliu, 707, 709 and n 2, 71a 
Vi.ii^iari Sna, 707, 710 
VMe.sat'iclrirya, author, 419 
Viphala, or P’lnijuntiga, deiti, Bhaku 
moaement and, 366 
Vitthala, son of liuddliar'ija, 696 
Vi/.igapatam District, 31, 32, 30, 31, 38, 77 
Vohiyaw’i, R'lslijraluta princess, 517 
\ onones, Panhian king, 125 
tra/rs {irrtar-s), 199, 365, 713 
Vf-iddha-Gautami riser, 48 
V\ "ighradea a, king, 134 
Vy "iphrar'iia, I ing of Mahakantara, tor 
Vy'ighrarlja of Gan], king, 168, 173 
Vy 'ighrarljn, king of tlic Great Forest, too. 
Vy 'ighrascna, 'Iraikutaka king, 183, 187 


Vylsa, 143 
- epic of, 492, 696 


Waingangl (\''cn\a) riser, 8, 10, 17 
Warn, grant of, 37, 48 , , . 

Warangal, 7, 9, 24, 28, 35, 58, 63. 61 J> ^ ' 
626, 642, 6 {6, 63 1, 634, 633, 636, 668, 6»9 


— capture of, 636 

— forts of, 646 . 

— Klkatiya dynasty of see Kakauyas 


— temple at, 743 

— See also Hanamkonda 
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Watdha (Varada) river, 10, 24, 36 

— valley of, 14 
Warna (Varna) river, ii. 

Warm river, 38 

Wathen, — , and Wilson, — , 61 
Watters, — , 43 . 34 n i, 147 « ^ ’'P? n 2, 
214 n I, 239 n 6, 242 and n 7 
Weights and measures, Clnlukyas and, 239 
Welfare, Satavahanas and, 134, see also 
Soaal life and conditions. 

Wellstead, — 180 n i 

Western Chalukyas See under Chajukyas 

Wilks, — t Karmlta and, 40 

Women, 763, 778 

— art and, 778, 779, 780, 781-2 

— female rulers, 671 

— position in society of, 199 

— role of, 422-3 

— sculpture and painting and, 762, 763, 
768-9, 774 

— suttee (sati) and, 199, 309, 421-2, 567-8 

— widows, 368 

— Yadavas and, 567-8 

Xathroi tribe, 81 

Yadavas, dynasty of the, 63, 136, 321, 322, 
331. 339 . 380, 381, 313-74 

— administration of, 337-62 

— army and navy of, 562 

— coins and currency of, 373, 783, 804-3 
— counal of mimstcrs, 339-60 

— economic conditions under, 373-4 

— education and, 364, 369 

— empire of, 342 

— feudatones of, 558-9 

— feudatory status of, 337, 559 

— functions of kingship of, 537-8 

— Gurjaras struggle with, 339 

— hterature and, 543, 369-72 

— ongin of, 313-16, 313 n 1 

— provinad officers of, 560-1 

— rehgion under, 563-6 

— revenue and, 561-2 

— Seunade£a, of, 3 1 5—74 

— social conditions and, 567-8 

— succession to the throne, 557 

— terntories of, 337 

— viceroys of, 358-9 
Yadgiri, 337 

Yadu, Puramc hero, 313, 316 
Yadugi, Yadava king, 518 
Yajfia Sri See Gautamiputra Satakarm 
Yajna Sri, Satakarm, Satavahana king, 83, 
97 . 108-9, 110, III, 112 

— chronology and, 104-3, 107 

— coins of, 794, 793-7 


Yajnasena, king of Vidarbha, 117, 118 
Yajnavalkya, 383, 385 

— smrh of, 384, 452 
Yajurveda, Vajasaneyt Samlnta, 46 
Yaksha, hero, 176 

Yamumlcharya, AgaptaprSmSnya of, 706 
YaSahkarnadCvi, Chedi king of Dahala, 496 
Yalodaman II, Kshatrapa ruler, 160, 161 
Yaiovarman or DaSavarman, Chalukya 
prince and feudatory, 323, 326 

— plates of, 326 

Yalov-irman, of the Chalukya family, 232 
Yathav.ikkula Annamayya, 701, 702 
Yavanara)a Dimita See Demetrios 
YSvanas (Greeks), the, 78, 83, 89, 115-16, 
117, 121, 122, 130, 136 n I, 719 
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— ‘Fine Arts Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painung’, 717-82 

Ycllamahchili (Elamahchi-Kahnga), 32 
Yenmadala, fortress of, 324 
Yctagiri (Yadgir), 336 
Yuan Chwang See Huien Tsang 
Yuddhamalla I, Raja^raya, Chalukya ruler, 
480, 300, 501, 304, 303, 506, 507, 308 
Yuddhamalla n, Chalukya ruler, 288, 290, 
296. 483, 484, 304, 303, 308, 310 
Yuddhamalla III, Chalukya king, 304, 303, 
508 

Yudhishthira, 172 
Yueh-a, the, 123 

Yewur, inscriptions at, 393, 396, 397 
Yttvaraja (crown prince), 117, 146, 317, 321, 
322, 357 . 369. 370, 383. 396, 531. 559 

— Chalukya, 211, 216, 223, 226, 229, 321, 

349 , 350, 353 , 394 

— fiincaons of, 301 
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— kanthtka of, 346, 383, 427, 331-2 

— Rashtrakuta, 301, 383 

— See also Iriva-bedanga, Kumara Rudra- 
deva, Mangi Yuvaraja, Sankaradeva, 
SatyaSraya, Sivamara, Vikramaditya I 
attd also VI 

Yuvaraja, Chalukya prince, son of Manga- 
leia, 21 1 

Yuvarajdeva I, Cedi king, daughter of, 3 10 
Yuvarajadeva I, Kalachuri king, 707, 708 
Yuvarajadeva II, Kalachuri king, 708 
Yuvarajadevi I, Haihaya king, 484 
Yuvaraji I, Chedi king, 292 

Zada-i-Dimashqi, Shaikh, 634 
ZamtndSr (local officer), 157 
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{b) Giirns with stone circles, Htdcnb'id state 







PLATE V 



(a) The dinccrs. the ehaiOa-cv.c it Kondane, Bombay state 



(i) The dancer, in the same cave 



PLATE VI 



{a) The winged mimals abo\e the capitals of pillars, Pitalkhora, Hyderabad state 



(p) The pyramid-shaped parapet, the chaitja-csL\& at Kondane, 
Bombay state 







PLATE X 



(a) Pillars of the fs9sck «»f Cast IV, A)nnn, HjtlcnlnJ state 



(i) Pilhrs of the hall of Ca\ c I, Ajanta 
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PLATE XIII 



(a) Pot design on the pillars of Cave XU, Ellora, Hyderabad state 



{b) The monolithic temple, Kailasa, Ellora 
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(^) Temples of Alampur, Hyderabad state 
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(r<) PilHrs ut the temple tt lttt>,T, Mjderthul it ite (/•) \ pill tr fit the Mitie tetitpli 



PLATE XIX 



{a) Phn of T temple at Ahmpur, Hjdcrabid state 



























PLATE XXIII 







PLATE XXVI 



(a) The frieze representing a herdsman with fabulous animals, 
Amaravatl, Madras state 



(i) Worship of the symbols of the Buddha with the lotus design in the middle, 

Amaravatl 
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on. column at AmnnvatI.Mad«s state 




{b) A Prince with a horse and two attendant ladies, Amatavati 
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The Naga Raja and the Nagmi, Cave XIX, Ajanta, Hyderabad state 



PLATE XXXIII 



The Naga dvarapalas. Cave XXIII, Ajanta, Hyderabad state 
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(a) A goddess in Cave VII, Aurangabad, Hyderabad state (6) A Jama image, Salar Jung Collection, 

Hyderabad state 





(a) The Jiina image in the I lyderibad Museum (/>) The figure of a dmcer, Ramappt Temple, 

Hjdembnd state 





PLATE XLII 



(*) LmI shmi is hmp I)c-«rtr, IhiJtnbnd \Fustum 



(b) A laja worshipping the Bodhi-ttec, Cite X, Ajanti, Hjdenbad state 




PLATE XLIV 



Ihc Sh-iiil-Dinn J-ink-i, Ci\c X, Apntn, II>dcnbid stntc 









Prince Siddharta, Cave I, Ajanta, Hyderabad state 
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PLATE LI\ 



(a) A Bodhisattva, Kondapur, 
Hyderabad state 


{b) A Yaksha, from the same site 



if) Another Yaksha, from the 
same site 


(</) Another Yaksha, from the 
same site 
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Pottcrj \\ ith ormmcnt'il designs, Kondapur, Hj denbad state 
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(a) A Bodhisattva, Kondapur, Hjdenbad state 



V’) Two heads ith long hair curled up in a roll, from the t it 



PLATE LVIII 



(a) Ku\ era or some other Kais/ia, kondipur, (b) The same, back \ icw 
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(d) The mother goddess. Earth, 
from the same site 


(f) Hantl(»), Kendipur 
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(/;) \nothtr dincc scene, the same cat e 
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COINS OF THE DECCAN 








